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INTRODUCTION 

India— the Wonderland of the East. “India like 
China and Egypt is reputed to be a land of e\asive mjsienes." 
To the Western mind the name ‘India’ has always stood for 
a world of mystery and enchantment and of gorgeousness 
and twilight. And with an area of 1,800,000 sq. miles, a 
population o\ er 350 millions, diverse physical features, and 
every variety of flora and fauna, it is indeed a world in itself. 
The literalness and extent of the truth of this statement will 
be fully realized, when it is understood that in dealing with 
India, we are not dealing with a small country but a continent 
or a sub-continent and it is not possible to speak of the 
climate, the people and the language of India' in the singular. 
The immensitj’ of its area can be judged from the fact that 
“a line drawn from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Ganges gives the distance between Bayonne (on the Atlantic 
coast by the Pj'renees) and Constantinople; while another, 
northern-most angle, just where the Indus turns southwards, 
to Cape Comorin, equals in length that from Arkhangelsk on 
the White Sea to Naples.” All this have coupled to produce 
an imposing impression on the Occidentals, and India is 
known to be the “Wonderland of the East.” 

Physical Features, and their Influence on her History. 

The great eastern continent of Asia can be dn ided into four 
natural divisions. Taking our stand on the Pamir Plateau 
which, like “a high, firm and rocky islet in the storm-tossed sea,” 
forms the centre of the Continent, we find that the east drains 
to the Pacific, and is mainly Buddhist: the north and 
west opens in the direction of the Arctic sea and is under 
Russian domination; the south-west is the land of passage 
fiom Asia into Africa, and is the homeland of Islam, and 
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that m the middle south lies the vast sub-continent of India. 
The last- mentioned has throughout her history possessed a 
geographical unity, though in no other part of the world are 
physical features on a grander scale. These varied physical 
features, which clearly mark out the regions and sub-divisions 
of India from one another, account largely for the part that 
they have played at different periods of her political history, 
and in the development of her culture and ethnography. 
‘Conditions of climate and cultivation, natural lines of com- 
munication, density and ethnic character of the population 
have profoundly influenced political and economic growth.’ 
Thus the past of India strikingly illustrates the close relation 
between her geography and her history, and therefore in 
order to understand the truth about her history, it is essential 
to grasp the facts about her geography. 

A cursory glance at the map of the world clearly shows 
that ‘no country forming part of the old continents, m which 
the civilization of mankind has been evolved, is so isolated 
by nature as India.’ It is more or less rhomboidal in outline 
or roughly diamond-shaped, and extends from Kashmir in 
the north to Cape Comorin in the south and from the mouths 
of the Indus in the west to somewhat beyond the estuary of 
the Brahmaputra in the east. It is a three cornered penin- 
sula, resting on one side of a large irregular quadrilateral, 
which has the double walls of the lofty Himalayas as its 
parallel. This main wall on the northern side is connected 
with the sea on the north-east as well as on the north-west 
by ranges of hills. Isolated thus by land and sea, the 
country forms a distinct geographical unit and seems to be 
an outlying part of Eurasia in the same way as Europe is. 

The Gates of India. In this isolated position, guarded 
by her mountains and the sea, India seems to be safe and 
secure from foreign encroachments. This, however, has not 
been the case. There are gaps m India’s surrounding natural 
armour. The off-shooting arms of her northern mountain 
range, the Himalayas, are disconnected at places on the 
north, north-east and north-west, and thus provide weak 
points of attack. In this weakness lies the strength of her 
enemies, who have led many a time their invading hordes 
through these easily vulnerable points and spread misery and 
desolation on the inviting plains of India. 
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The Himalayas. In the north, the glorious Himalaj as 
viz,, ‘^The Abode of Snow,” about fifteen hundred miles in 
length and about a hundred miles in depth, are the jealous 
sentinels of India’s fertile plains. From times immemorial 
they ha\e served as an effecti\e barrier against in\asion or 
interference from the north with the result that there could 
be no direct political relations between India and the countries 
lying on the other side of the range. Chinese adventurous 
travellers, enterprising traders, and de\out pilgrims, howe\er, 
have sometimes succeeded in crossing this well-nigh insur- 
mountable barrier through the difficult passes, narrow defiles 
and valleys, but their efforts never succeeded m opening a 
path for the passage of armed forces. 

In the north-east the chain-armour of the Himalayas 
contains some remarkable gaps, particularly the valley of 
the Brahmaputra river. These gaps, however, are high and 
well-protected with thick overgrowth, and therefore could 
not have been much frequented for the purposes of invasion 
or immigration. Nevertheless even in historical times there 
have been a flow of foreign influence and waves of immigra- 
tion and conquest from this side; but still the fact remains 
that the frontier on this side never produced a considerable 
influence on the course of Indian history. 

This cannot be said at all of the North AVestiiontier, In fact, 
throughout the ages the history of India has been dominated 
by her North-West frontier. It is here that the land of the 
Hindus is particularly vulnerable. The guarding wall of the 
Himalayas here curves southwards and breaks into a series of 
ranges, the Karakoram, the Hmdukush, the Safed Koh, .the 
Sulaiman and the Kirthar mountains. There are serious 
gaps between these mountains. Moreover at places they are 
pierced by passes, formed by the beds of the old rivers- 
Most well-known of them are the Khyher, the Kiirram, the 
Tochi, the Gomal, and the Bolan, Beyond these passes lies 
the plateau of Iran, which includes the countries of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. Westward of the upper Indus 
lies the rich beautiful mountain-land of Afghanistan. This 
and the oasis of Seistan nearby can serve as a ground 
of vantage and an admirable bases to the enemy for making 
preparations and watch for the proper opportunity for the 
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in\asion of India. The annals of Hindustan afford ample 
proof of this. These passes '‘ha%e always been the mam 
channels for the flow of immigration from central Asian 
steppes and valleys into the golden land of promise as well as 
the narrow pathways for the commerce of centuries long 
past/' Innumerable bands of colonists, merchants, missiona- 
ries, pilgrims, conquering hosts have frequented this ‘‘long 
gateway between Iran and India."’ The Aryans, the Per- 
sians, the Greek«, the Sc3’thians, the Huns, the Tartars, and 
the Mongols ha\e all come down this gateway to conquer 
and despoil India. All this forcefully brings home to the 
student of Indian history that the direction of the passage 
lies from the north to the south, m India, down these passes. 

This is India’s land-frontier. The mountainous wall of the 
Himalayas, that forms the frontier on the north, north-west 
and north-east, is the one dominating factor of Indian 
geography. Besides protecting Indian plainlands from the 
rough, cold winds of the north, checking the collected mois- 
ture of the ocean from crossing the Indian borders, and feeding 
India’s mighty rivers that make her the fruit-garden of the 
world, it “determines the nature and life of the country' that 
stretches out southward from it as the peninsula of Italy does 
from the European Alps, and gives it the character of a 
continent isolated geographicalh", climatically, and historically.” 

The Sea-Coast. To the south, south-west and south-east, 
India is engulfed by the Indian Ocean, and its ofif-shoots, the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. In earlier times the 
coast-lme of India was not very inviting, and the sea served 
as an effective barrier against approach from this side by 
hostile forces. At a short distance from the coast, the un- 
broken line of the Western Ghats on the west and the broken 
ranges of the Eastern Ghats on the east encircle the peninsular 
table-land of Southern India like buttresses. The harbours on 
the west coast are better situated and have been the busy cen- 
tres of commerce with foreign countries since ancient times. 
“Phoenicians of the Biblical times, then Arabs, then Greeks 
and .‘dexandrian Romans, Persians and Abyssinians and 
other foreigners have traded with the western "ports of India 
and iK..de settlements on this coast.” The Europeans, too, 
unlike other invaders of India, entered India from this side. 
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It should, ho\ve\er, be remembered about them that the\ did 
not come to India as aggressive invaders but as peaceful 
traders. Thus it may be stated that India has been safe from 
this side in the past. The low eastern coast, on the other 
hand, cannot boast of good harbours and was surrounded by 
dangerous shallows and surfs. This part of India, served as 
a base to the enterprising Aryan sea-men for the purpose of 
migration and colonisation. They left the shores rf India, 
southeast wards, towards the scattered islands of the Malaya 
Archipelago, which they colonised and civilized. The relics 
of their past glory are still preser\ed in Ceylon, Burma, Ja\a, 
Samatra, Siam, Indo-Chma, Borneo and Bah. ThiS should 
suffice to e.xplode the m> th that the ancient Hindus were the 
un-enterprismg, stay-at-home people, afraid cl the pollution 
got from the mysterious regions of ‘Dark Water', though it 
cannot be denied that most of the ancient Hindu Empires 
were continental Empires, simply because the extensive area 
of India was sufficient to satisfy e\ en the most ambitious of 
the Empire-builders of those days. 

We may, therefore, conclude that “the natural frontiers 
of India gave security, but not immunity, from invasions, and 
while they ensured definite individuality to her people by 
separating them from the rest of Asia by well-marked 
boundary lines, they never isolated them from the rest of the 
world.’’ And in fact at any period in her long history India 
never enjoyed that ‘spl ended isolation’ which the foreign 
writers ascribe to her. 

The Interior of the Country. The most notable physical 
feature in the interior of the country is the central ranges of 
the Vmdhya and the Satpura mountains. They divide India 
into two unequal portions, Southern India or the Deccan^ and 
Northern India or the Hindustan proper. Although these 
ranges are of moderate height, yet with their impassable 
raggedness, luxuriant forests, and wild beasts, they formed a 
wide barrier between the Hindustan and the Deccan with the 
result that a sharp distinction has always existed between 
the people of the north and the people of the south, and that 
the history of these two sub- divisions of India has followed 
more or less independent courses. This part of the country 
has also provided a safe retreat to the hard-pressed aborigines, 
who still persist here almost unchanged by the march of times. 
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Southern India. The land, south of the Vindhj^ao, lo 
triangular in shape, with its apex towards the south. The 
Deccan^ as it is called, is “a strip of coast in the west, another 
in the east and in the middle among the Ghats, a mountainous 
land cut up by streams into several small districts.’* This 
table-land is further divided by the Krishna and its tributary, 
the Tungabhadra, into two parts, the Deccan and the Southern 
India proper. These two parts have played more or less 
separate but important roles in history. 

Great antiquity is claimed for this part of India. It is 
believed to be “not only the oldest portion of India, but also 
the remnant of perhaps the oldest region of the globe,” which 
was connected millions of years back with South Africa and 
Australia. It is, therefore, argued that it is in the Deccan 
that we must look for the earlier inhabitants of India. Some 
support is given to this view by the fact that most of the 
remains of the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic men in India 
are to be found in this part of the country. Some enthusiasts 
go further and exaggerating the part played by the Deccan in 
Indian history, claim that the history of India should be 
begun from the south. In connection with this, it should be 
pointed out that m spite of its age, the Deccan, mainly on 
account of its geographical position and physical features, has 
played only a minor part m the history of the whole country. 
Although it evolved a separate and distinctive culture of its 
own, yet it has been more or less a receptacle of culture, 
religion and people from the north. The people of the north, 
hard-pressed by the pursuing conquerors have found a safe 
refuge m the rugged tableland, south of the Vmdhyas, there 
to develop and preserve the culture and religion which they 
took with them from the north. Again the direction of the 
flow of conquest and migration has been from the north 
towards the south and not vice versa. Almost all the impor- 
tant empire-builders of Hindustan from the hero of Ramayana 
and Asoka to the Muslim Emperor Aurangzeb aspired and 
strove to bring this outlying part of the sub-continent under 
their sway. No attempt, whatsoever, was made in ancient 
times to conquer Northern India from the Deccan; and when 
that attempt was actually made by the French in the 18th 
century, it was bound to be a failure. Moreover the records 
of the North are more perfect, connected and detailed than 
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the records of the South, and, therefore, the importance of the 
North cannot be ignored. 

Northern India. The portion, north of the Vindhya 
range, contains fertile plainlands, which are the basins of the 
mighty rivers, Brahmputra, Ganges, and Indus and their 
tributaries. The three of these chief rivers have their source 
in the northern mountains, in the neighbourhood of the sacred 
lakes, Svhere Kailasa, thf^mountain of the gods, rises to an 
unmeasured height.’ This part of the country can be divided 
into the valley of the Indus and the valley of the Ganges. 
The former forms the western flank and extends from the 
borders of the happy valley of Kashmir to the sea and from 
the Sulaiman lange to the banks of the river Jumna. It was 
known to the ancient Aryans as the land of the Sapta-SindJm- 
the land of Seven Rivers, though now it is the Land of 
Five Rivers. On account of its nearness to Afghanistan, the 
vantage-ground of India’s enemies, it had to bear the frequent 
shocks of foreign invasions and to serve as the protecting arm for 
the rest of the country. On the eastern flank is the sacred valley 
of the Ganges. The Ganges, taking its rise from the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and taking the \vater of its tribu- 
taries, the Jumna, Ghogra, Rapti, Gandak, Son etc. and the 
Brahmputra, merges itself into the Bay of Bengal, after 
traversing and fertilising a great part of northern India, 
which would have been a dreary waterless void without it. 
This explains the gratitude, love and reverence with which 
countless generations of Indians have looked upon the two 
important rivers of this system, the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Particularly in the former is seen a friendly divinity. In the 
words of T. H. Holdich, *‘No river on the surface of the 
globe can compare with the Ganges in sanctity. From her 
source to her outflow in the Bay of Bengal every yard of 
the river is sacred. To bathe in the Ganges at stated 
intervals is to wash away sin; to die and be cremated on the 
river bank is to attain eternal peace; even to ejaculate the 
name ‘Ganga’ when afar from her banks is sufficient to atone 
for the misdeeds of several previous stages of human 
existence.” 

This region, watered by the Ganges and its tributaries, 
IS the Aryavarta or the mainland of India. Fertile and 
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extensive plains, large navigable rivers, vast timber forests 
combine to make human life in the region easy and comfor- 
table. It was here, therefore, that the chief kingdoms of 
Hindustan, its most ancient and flourishing cities, and the 
earliest centres of civilisation, industry and wealth were 
founded. It was here that all the mam episodes in the 
drama of Indian History were played out. It has, therefore, 
dominated the history of our country. 

The Thar Desert. Midway between the village of the 
Ganges and the Indus, and extending from the banks of the 
latter to the Aravelli range, lies the great Thar or Rajputana 
Desert. ‘*It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
to India of the existence of the great desert of Rajputana,” 
as this waterless void has served as a break- water against 
the floodtides of foreign invasions. Even the Rajputs, who 
were for many centuries the proud defendeis of India against 
foreign encroachments by the direct road to Delhi, having 
been hardpressed by the sturdy Mussalman invaders sought 
and found an asylum in this dreary wasteland and were able to 
maintain their aggressive independence throughout the Muslim 
period. 

The Connecting Link. Just above the desert and 
hemmed in by the Himalayas on the north is a narrow plain- 
land that IS the only connecting link between the valley of 
the Ganges and the valley of the Indus. This is the only 
gateway for the interior of the country and has served as 
an admirable defending ground against an invader, who 
might seek the conquest of Hindustan proper. It has, 
therefore, a considerable strategic importance, and has played 
the same important part m the history of India as the plains 
of Palestine have played in the history of Western Asia and 
the plains of Flanders have played in the history of Europe. 
This is the natural seat of Empire and of the struggle for 
Empire, and is ‘"sown over with battlefields — ancient battle- 
fields near the Jumna, where the incoming Musalmans over- 
threw the Indian resistance, and modern battlefields near the 
Sutlej, where the advancing British power inflicted defeat 
upon the Sikhs.'’ 

This IS a brief survey of the historical and political 
geopraphy of the sub-continent of India. We may conclude 
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by stating that "‘the alteration of highland and valle\ , the 
pleasant mixture of mountain air and tropical heat, the 
invigorating influence of the moisture, which the nearness 
of the sea, the countless streams, and the regularly recurnng 
rains of the monsoon season spread over the whole land, 
produced that richness of vegetation, that fertility of soil, 
and that fullness and variety of every kind of natural product 
which even in antiquity caused India to be praised as a land 
of happiness and blessing, made it the aim of the world’s 
commerce, but at the same time aroused the cupidity of the 
conqueror.'* 

The Antiquity of Indian History. This is the theatre where 
the drama of Indian Histor\% with its acts and scenes, has been 
played through the ages. The beginning of that drama should 
no doubt be dated m the hoar\' past. The generations of actors 
have come and gone leaving their marks on the stage for 
the future historians to trace. They took the thread of 
history where it was left b;^ their predecessors and after 
adding their part left it to those who followed them, so that 
m spite of some violent interruptions and breaks it may be 
stated that, “China excepted, no region of the world can boast 
of an ancient civilization so continuous and unbroken as that 
of India.’’ The tie with the past is still there and the 
process still goes on. 

Special Features of Indian History. The « lack of 
ancient records inscribed on imperishable material is respon- 
sible for the vagueness with which the early history of India 
is surrounded. We have to rely more or less on tradition, 
which cannot always be depended upon. Authentic records are 
almost completely missing. This has been ascribed to the 
aversion of Hmdu-mind to history as such. Some, however, 
challenge this statement and put forward the violent political 
changes and the destructive effects of climate, insects and 
worms as the reason for the absence of authentic records. 
But the truth seems to be midtvay between the two positions. 
It seems that the Brahmans — the brain aristocracy of the 
Aryans, were more interested in philosophy, metaphysics 
and religion than in history and therefore, did not pay proper 
attention to it, but the Kshatriyas — the fighting aristocracy, 
had every reason to take pride in their glorious exploits and 
were anxious to perpetuate their memory’ in order to inspire 
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their successors, and therefore took pains to record the 
bulliant events of their reigns in their own way. They used to 
keep Bhatts (singing bards) to remember the family history 
and recite it on proper occasions. Writing does not seem to 
have occupied an important place in the educational system 
and literary activity of ancient India, and therefore the songs 
of the bards were not reduced to writing. They were, 
therefore, forgotten when the old royal families and with 
them the generations of bards disappeared from the scenes. 
A few records and history books, that exist, lead us to 
believe that there must have been many others, which have 
been lost or destroyed on account of the ravages of time. 

Again, it will be clear from the perusal of Indian history 
that it IS not such a well-defined, unified, and organic whole 
as the history of some other countries such as England. 
The history of the latter country has. m spite of some 
important interruptions, flown in one channel, and therefore, 
presents one evolutionary process. The drama of Indian 
history seems to lack this kind of unity. It does not seem 
to consist of one mam plot with various by-plots connected 
with it, but of various independent or semi- independent and 
sometimes naturally exclusive and repulsive plots, with the 
result that the story of India’s early past is a complicated one. 

This is due to a great extent to the geographical fact 
about our country. India, with its vast area and variety of 
physical features, is not a small country but a vast sub- 
continent equal in area to Europe without Russia. If the 
latter, which is not sub-divided into ^veil-marked regions as 
India IS, does not present us a single history, but histories 
of so many nations, how can India, with its clearly marked 
out divisions, be expected to do so ? In the case of the 
former the centres of political activity have been many and 
they have been shifting from time to time. Rome, Vienna, 
Madrid, Antwerp, Paris and Berlin have all been important 
centres of history. Similarly in India, political history has 
not been uni-central but multi-central. It ‘‘cannot be traced 
and studied as a whole, but only in parts, in fragments, m 
missing links, interruptions, and isolated restorations, in the 
different histories of her many regions and peoples.” For 
instance the history of Northern India as such can be 
studied quite separately without any reference to the history 
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of Southern India except at long intervals* And similar is 
the case with the history of Southern India. ' In fact the 
latter is further sub-divided into the history of the Deccan 
and that of the extreme South. The centres of political 
history have also been many and they have been frequently 
shifting from age to age. 1 he Saptasindhu, the Brahmavarti 
Brahmarishidesh, Madhyadesh, and Aryavarta, and with them 
the important cities of Hastinapur, Indraprastha, Kashi, 
Pataliputra, Kanyakubja z.e., Kanauj, Ujjam and Purushpura 
have all served as the centres of political gravity. 

This diversity m political history is accompanied by the 
diversity m the domain of thought and culture. India has 
always been a land of free thought and free conscience. 
Different systems of thought and culture, Brahmanical, 
Buddhist, Jain, Tantrik etc., have, therefore, been evolved 
at different times and in different regions. Again the drama 
of Indian history is one in which many peoples of diverse 
origin have played their parts. Different batches of invaders, 
belonging to different races have, from time to time, entered 
India, within whose borders they were retained on account 
of the peninsular character of the country and therefore got 
mixed with the inhabitants of the country, with the result 
that racial conditions there have tended to become ever more 
and more complex. Linguistic’*' and anthropometncall research 
has discovered the presence of the following seven different 
racial types in this country : — 

(z) Dravidian, now found in Madras Presidency and 
Central India. 

(it) Indo-Aryan^ now found in Kashmir and the Western 
Punjab as far as the Indus. 

(tit) Turko-Iranian, now found west of the Indus, the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

{iv) Scytho-Dravidian^ now found in Baluchistan and the 
Bombay Presidency. 

(v) Aryo-Dravidtan, now found in the South-East 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

* Pertaining to languages. 

fPertaining to ‘the measurement of the human body to discover its 
exact dimensions and the proportaons of its parts, for comparison with its 
dimensions at diiferent periods, or in different races and classes.’ 
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{vi) Mongoloid, now found in Burma, Assam, and a belt 
of sub-Himalayan country, and also in Nepal and Bhutan. 

Ml) Mongol o~ Dr azd diait, rxow found m Bengal and Orissa, 
and known as the Bengali type. 

These seven types can be reduced to three mam groups, 
the Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Mongoloid. This social 
diversity is accompanied by linguistic diversity. “ Four of 
the great families of human speech, the Anstric, the Ttbeto- 
Chinese, the Dravidian, and the Indo-European are 
directly represented among the living languages of India, 
of which no fewer than two hundred and twenty are recorded 
m the Census Report for 1911.” The Semitic family of 
human speech has also considerably’ influenced the various 
languages and dialects prevalent in the country. India is, 
therefore a veritable ethnological and linguistic musuem. 
Thus 'Tndian Empire is the abode of a vast ' collection of 
peoples who differ from one another in physical characteristics, 
in language, and in culture more widely than the peoples of 
Europe.” 

Unity in Diversity. A superficial student of Indian 
history is overwhelmed by this appalling diversity, but a 
serious student of the same will not fail to find a fundamental, 
underlying unity beneath the mass of apparent diversity. 
Thus, in the words of Havell, **India, whether regarded 
from a physical or intellectual standpoint, is herself the 
great exemplar of the doctrine of the One in Many which 
her philosophers proclaimed to the world.” From the 
physical point of view, it is a well-marked out territorial 
unit, and in spite of her varied physical features, there is 
one great force, i.e., the Himalayas, that dominates them all. 
Again, notwithstanding her varied social elements, ‘there was 
from the earliest recorded times one dominant race whose 
religious theory and political institutions consolidated the 
loosely cohering particles of the State and made Indian 
History.' And there can absolutely be no doubt that in spite 
of the prohflic growth of schools of philosophy and religious 
thought within her borders, India possesses a cultural unity. 
All these apparently different systems of thought and culture 
have something in common which distinguishes them from 
foreign schools of thought and culture and makes them 
distinctively Indian. Hinduism, which is the one name for 
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the b\nthetic cobweb ot Indian culture and thought, *’\\ith 
Its unique institution of caste, with Sanskrit as its sacred 
language and the Brahmin priests as its natural leaders, with 
Its great gods Vishnu and Shi\a, tvith its holy cities and sacred 
temples, with its re\erence for the cow — has steeped, in spite 
of numerous and pow erful disintegrating factors, the teeming 
millions of the Indian populace in one common cultural bond 
which by means of subtle and peaceful penetration has 
extended its sovereignty to eveiy nook and corner of India.'* 
A similar remark, howe^'er, cannot be made about her political 
unity. India has been lacking that except at certain inter\als, 
when a Chandragupta, an Asoka, a Samudragupta. an 
Alla-ud-dm, an Akbar or an Aurangzeb would knit the whole 
or almost the whole of India into one Empire. This could 
not but have been the case at a period, when time and space 
had not been practically eliminated by the modern discoveries 
of science, and the modern easy and rapid means of com- 
munication were conspicuous by their absence. In \iew of 
this we are filled with admiration for the achievement of the 
Indian Empire- Builders, and cannot feel surprised at their 
small number. Leaving this point, we find chat India 
posseses and has certainly possessed for about three thousand 
years or so of her long history, a fundamental, ideal political 
unity. The idea of a universal sovereign, the Chakarvarttn 
Raja, holding sway over the whole of India, runs through her 
ancient political literature. It was the ambition of every 
ruler of political ability and considerable militar}- skill to 
achieve that ideal in his person. The achievement of this was 
frequently claimed and celebrated by means of an Ashvamedha 
sacrifice and special coronation ceremonies — the abhishek, 
which are frequently mentioned in old literature. Besides the 
pre-historic heroes, Rama — the hero of Ramayana, Yudhistra 
— the leader of the winning side in the Great Indian War, 
many other Hindu kings are recorded to have celebrated 
such sacrifices and assumed the nation-wide sovereignty. This 
ideal has persisted throughout the ages and the Indian 
people, whether living in the north or the south, have always 
considered and still consider themselves, more or less, to be 
belonging to one great whole. Thus it max be stated in the 
words of Dr. Smith that “India beyond all doubt possesses 
a deep underlying fundamental unity, far more profound than 
that produced either by geographical isolation or by political 
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suzerainty. That unity transcends the mnumerabJe diversities 
of blood, colour, language, dress, manners, and sect.** 

Difficulties in the way of a student of Ancient Indian 
History. The story of India’s past being vague and 
complicated, the task that lies before a student of ancient 
Indian history is not easy. His course is beset with many 
well-neigh insuperable difficulties. The most formidable of 
them all is the chronological difficulty. The chronology 
of the Vedic Age and the Epic Period is absolutely uncertain. 
No definite date can be assigned to any particular event. 
The theories that have been put forward are conflicting and 
untenable, and therefore cannot satisfy a serious student of 
history. The whole mass of India’s historical or semi-histori- 
cal tradition cannot, therefore, be properly used. 

When Mountstuart Elphinstone compiled his classical work 
on the history of India, he wrote about the ancient Hindus 
that ‘‘the fragments which remain of the records of their 
transactions are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a 
fictitious and extravagant system of chronology, as to render 
it hopeless to deduce from them any continued thread of 
authentic narrative. No date of a public event can be fixed 
before the invasion of Alexander ; and no connected relation 
of the national transactions can be attempted until after the 
Mohometan conquest.” The date of the invasion of Alexander 
served as a sheet-anchor of ancient Indian chronology. The 
Greek writers, who accompanied Alexander on his Indian 
expedition give the story of an Indian prince, SandracotUt s 
or Sandracuptos^ who met Alexander in the Punjab and 
tried to persuade him to invade the eastern kingdom of 
Xandrames of Palimbothra. It was suggested and this has 
been accepted that Sandracottus was no other person than 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, and that 
Xandrames of Palimbothra was the last Nanda king of 
Palaliputra. This happy synchronism was corroborated by 
the names of the five Greek Kings contemporary with Asoka 
mentioned m the inscriptions of the latter. Taking their 
stand on the authentic date of Alexander’s invasion, the 
students of Indian history have tried to go farther and have 
been more or less successful in building up a skeleton of 
substantially correct chronology as far back as the seventh 
century before Christ. Recently attempts have been mad^ 
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to go farther back and to date e\ents as far back as the 
Mahabharata War and even earlier. 

Ancient Indian history is made more obscure by the use 
of numerous known and unknown eras. According to 
Cunningham, more than thirty eras have been used in India’s 
ancient annals. Sometimes the era used is not mentioned at 
all. Sometimes only the regnal year is given and it becomes 
very difficult to assign a proper place to that particular event 
unless we know, when that particular reign began. Even 
when the era is mentioned, rt has not always been an easy 
task to date the beginning of that particular era. It may, 
however, be mentioned here that as a result of patient research 
much information has been gathered about these eras and 
most of the important epochs m ancient Indian history have 
been more or less properly dated. 

As has already been stated, “one of the gravest defects of 
Indian culture which defy rational explanation, is the aversion 
of Indians to writing history.^' It seems that Ancient India 
never had a Pliny or Herodotus, and, therefore, no connected 
general historical work dealing with the whole country is 
available. We, however, come across some works, which 
are partly historical and partly biographical, and which deal 
with the history of a particular part of the country or of a 
particular king. Such works are Kalahna’s Raj-tarangni 
and Sana’s Harash-chartta. But even where W’e find such 
works, our difficulty is not solved as the authors in order to 
euologise their heroes more often than not indulge in unwar- 
ranted exaggerations and sometimes begin to give mythology 
rather than pure history. 

Last but nobleast are the difficulties. Unknown 

geographical terms stand in the way of the identification of 
ancient sites. But where even this is possible, we cannot be 
sure of our results on account of the known and unknown 
geographical changes. For instance it is believed that there 
was a time when the present day plain-land of Northern India 
was submerged under water and that the Deccan v:as a part 
of the Indo-African continent. Even in historical times 
geographical changes of no inconsiderable importance are 
known to have taken place. The rivers of the Punjab, for 
example, are known to have changed their courses many 
times. It is believed that in ancient times Indus did not 
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receive any tributaries from the east, the Beas did not join 
the Sutlej, and that there used to dow m the Suthern Punjab, 
another river, Saras wati. In view of this we cannot be sure 
of ancient geographical names and sites. 

Sources of Ancient Indian History. In spite of these 
limitations and difficulties, it is possible to present a fairl 3 ' 
orderlj' account of ancient Indian history. This is the result 
of a patient and laborious research, m the various kinds of 
sources, earned on for well-nigh a century by European and 
Indian scholars. These sources may be classified as under: — 
(t) epigraphic: \7t) numismatic; (in) archaeological; (tx^) 
traditon as recorded in literature; (tO ancient historical writings; 
and (vi) the accounts of foreigners. 

Epigraphic Evidence. This consists of the \anous kinds 
of inscriptions — prashastts or roj'al panegyrics, official docu- 
ments, private records, and grants of land inscribed on plates of 
copper, etc., etc., and is the most important and trustworthy’ 
source of our knowledge of ancient Indian history. These 
inscriptions do not go much further back than the 3rd century 
B.C. for which period we have to depend on the references 
in Vedic and Epic literature. From the time of the Buddhist 
king Asoka, onwards, they become numerous, and being 
contemporary records serve us most. As a rule they do not 
record strictly historical events, but sometimes they incident- 
ally record the names of the kings or donors, their dates 
and other necessary particulars, and important historical 
events. Besides they’ help us to verify’ the information we 
obtain from other sources. These inscriptions are available 
from all parts of India, — from Peshawar to the extreme 
south, and from Assam to Kathiawai , and from the neighbour- 
ing countries, Nepal, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and some 
islands of the IMalaya Archipelago. 

NFumismatic Evidence. This consists of the information 
furnished by the coins of the ancient kings. Besides what 
may be learnt from their general make-up and dates, the 
legends which they’ sometimes bear yueld much useful 
information about kings, their dynasties and the locality over 
which they' ruled. The dates, which they’ bear, are particularly’ 
useful in fixing up the chronology’ of ancient kings. Our 
knowledge of the Indo-Greek, Indo- Parthian and Indo- 
Bactnan kings that held sway’ over north-western parts of 
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India for some time, has been collected to a great extent 
from their coins. “Even when the outline of the historj’ is 
well know’n from books, as is the case for most of the 
Mohammadan period, the numismatic testimony helps greatly 
IS settling doubtful dates, and in illustrating details of manv 
kinds/’ 

Archaeological Evidence. This consists of the know- 
ledge gathered by the careful examination by experts 
of buildings, monuments, and works of art. The ancient 
Indians have left us, both inside and outside the countiy", 
numerous buildings of religious and worldly nature, temples, 
stupas, palaces, and private houses, and frescos, paint- 
ings and other works of art. All these are eloquent, 
undying witnesses of the artistic skill of ancient Indians and 
testify to their w’ealth and grandeur at different periods of 
history. Our information from this source ^s being daily 
increased in consequence of the excavations of the ancient 
sites which are being carried on by the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India. The excavations 
on the site of the ancient city of Taxila have added to our 
knowledge about the Kushans, and those at Mahenjo-daro 
and Harappa have widened the scope of ancient Indian history 
to at least 3,000 years before Christ. 

Tradition and Literature. Generally speaking, we 
do not come across any History of India, as such, written by 
the ancient Indians, “in all the large and varied literatures 
of the Brahmins, Jams, and Buddhists there is not to be 
found a single work w^hich can be compared to the Histories 
in which Herodotus recounts the struggle betvreen the 
Greeks and Persians, or to the annals in which Livy traces 
the growth and progress of the Roman power.” But ancient 
Indian literature m Sanskrit, Pah, and Tamil languages 
contains numerable references to historical events and 
personages and yield much useful information about the 
social, religious and political conditions of the people of the 
country. These references, however, are just by the way 
and incidental, and therefore historical facts ‘have to be 
collected laboriously, bit by bit, from words which were not 
intended to serve as histones.” Valuable information in this 
way have been collected from the Vedas, the Puranas,* 


'See also below, page 72 foot nott- 
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the Ramayana, and the Mahabharta, historical and semi 
historical plays, such as Mttdraraksha and Mah'ikcrgfiifmtra 
and grammatical works of Panini and Patanjali, and other 
literary works. 

Ancient Historical Writings. Although no connected 
and general Plistory of Ancient India from the pen of some 
author of that age is a\ ailable, yet many historical writings 
of the age are extant. They include Kalhana’s Rajataran- 
gini, Bana s Harsha-Charita, Bilhana’s Vikramanka-Chanta, 
Padmagupta’s Navasahasanka-Chanta, Sandhyakara Nandi’s 
Ramachanta, Ballala’s Bhojaprabandha, Vakpatirdja’s Gauda- 
vaha, Chand Bardai’s Prithvi raja- Char ita, and an anonymous 
author’s Prlth^ iraja- Vijaya. Such works are also to be 
found in the languages of the south. Much useful informa- 
tion has been collected from these works. 

Foreign Accounts. The belief that India lived a life of 
‘splendid isolation’ throughout the ages is now no longer held 
in face of the conclusive evidence of the contact between 
the Indians and the foreigners. From times immemorial a 
brisk intercourse — commercial, religious, cultural, and political 
existed between India and the world outside. India figures 
in the records of Herodotus, and Ktesias in the 5th century B.C. 
Pliny, Ptolemy and the unknown author of the ‘Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea’ have also to say some thing about her. Then 
come the Greek and Roman historians of Alexander the Great, 
whose accounts tell us much about the political conditions of 
North Western India. His death was followed by the establish- 
ment of the power of the Seleucid Dynasty m Central and 
Western Asia. Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos 
Nikator, lived for many years at the court of Chandragupta 
Maurya, and has left a very valuable account of India of 
those days. Somewhere m the beginning of the Christian 
era, cultural relations seem to have been established between 
India and China. After the conversion of the latter to 
Buddhism, Chinese travellers, enterprising traders, zealous 
students and devout pilgrims began to visit India, — their 
hol 3 '' land. About sixty of them are believed to have left 
accounts of their travels, but the names of Fa-hien, Hiuen- 
tsang or Yuan Chwang, and Itsing stand out prominently 
among them. These people and some Indian scholars, who 
visited China from tune to time, are believed to have taken 
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With them important manuscripts, which are better preserved 
in that country than in our own. Thus Chinese records ser\e 
as an important source of our ancient history. In addition 
to these accounts by the foreigners is the Tahkik-i Hind cf 
the great IMohammaden scholar, Alberuni, who entered 
India with Muhmud of Ghazni in the 11th century A.D. 
These foreign accounts furnish a mine of useful and reliable 
information and can be used to corroborate the knowledge 
that we gather from indigenous sources. “A book on the 
early history of Hindu India would be a very meagre and 
dry record but for the narratives of the pilgrims, which are 
full of vivid detail.’* 

These are some of the important outhorities for the ancient 
political history of our land. The history of thought and 
culture^is to be gathered from the literature itself, which is 
vast. ‘But though it is vast still older works calculated to 
enable us to solve many problems in literary and social 
history have perished.’ 

These vast materials should be used cautiously and 
critically. In the words of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “one 
must in the first place be impartial, with no particular 
disposition to find m the materials before him something that 
will tend to the glory of his race and country, nor should he 
have an opposite prejudice against the countiy or its people. 
Nothing but dry truth should be his object; and he should 
m every case determine the credibility of the witness before 
him and the probability or otherwise of what is stated by him.” 
It is onlj'' m this way that a true and correct estimate of our 
past can be formed. 

Recent Researches. It was not long ago, comparatively 
speaking, that the attention of the scholars, trained in the 
critical methods of the West, was invited towards the ancient 
history of India. In the later half of the nineteenth century, 
the servants of the East India Company m India felt the need 
of studying Sanskrit, the ancient language of India. Sir 
William Jones, a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta, — “one 
of the most enlightened of the sons of men”* — placed this 
study on a firm basis by the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1784. In fact he laid the foundations 
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of the science of Comparative Philology. In 1786, he wrote: 
“The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either : yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have been produced by accident; so strong 
indeed, that no philologer could examine them all without 
believing them to have sprung from some common source^ 
which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the 
Gothick and the Celtick, though blendid with a different 
idiom, had the same origin with the Sanskrit; and the old 
Persian might be added to the same family.” The hypothesis 
of Sir William Jones has now been proved, and the work of 
the western scholars has helped to reveal India’s hidden past. 
Indeed we owe much to these western scholars for our 
knowledge of ancient Indian history. Indian scholars also 
are now devoting themselves to this branch of knowledge. 
As a result of the combined effort of these people, it is possiUe 
now to reconstruct in bold outlines the early history of India. 
There is, however, no denying the fact that there are serious 
gaps at places and the chronology of certain epochs is still 
defective and doubtful. The sources about certain periods 
are very meagre, while they are over-abundant about others. 
The story of India’s past is, therefore, characterised by great 
unevenness, and it is not possible to present it in a uniform 
and proportionate narrative account. 

Taxila, Mahenjodaro and Harappa. Our information 
about the ancient period is, however, ever increasing. New 
materials are being discovered almost every day by patient 
scholars and archaeologists. Excavations are being carried 
on at some of the ancient sites. Such operations at Taxila 
have added to our knowledge about the Indo- Greek kings of 
North-Western India. The recent excavations at two sites 
in the Indus Valley, 400 miles apart, at Harappa in the 
Montgomery District in the low'er Punjab, and at Mahenjo^ 
daro in the Larkana District in Smd on the lower reaches of 
the river Indus, have considerably widened the scope of 
ancient Indian history. Curious ancient finds have been 
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discovered at these places, which shed important light on the 
conditions of life in these parts of India 4, COO or 5,CC0 years 
before Christ. The spade of the excavators has revealed two 
or three different strata mostly of pucca brick structures, the 
character and age of which can as yet onK be conjectured. 
The ancient city at Mahenjodaro seems to have been built on 
modern hygienic principles, as there is evidence to believe that 
it possessed a magnificent underground sewage and drainage 
system, which was connected with the streets and the houses, 
which contained sanitary bath-rooms. Besides it had a well- 
built pucca tank with steps on the sides. Other remains at 
these sites include pottery^, painted and plain, some hand-made, 
some turned on the wheel; terracottas, new types of coins, 
dice and chessmen, images and statues, and inscribed and 
engraved seals. These seals bear strange legends in an 
unknown script, which seem to have some affinity with the 
ancient Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia. It is not yet 
possible to say anything definite about this newly dlSco^ ered 
forgotten civilization, but it is believed that it is non-Aryan, 
probably Dravidian or Ast^ra civilization which had some 
connection with the ancient Sumerian civilization and culture. 

Pre-historic India. Although these and other discoveries 
take us a long way, \et our knowledge of the beginning of 
Indian history is very imperfect. It is not known when 
human habitation began in this country, who were the first 
inhabitants and what sort of life they led. This much, 
however, is now certain that, “long before the Aryans had 
appeared on the scene, India was successnely occupied, 
at remote intervals, by various bands of people, differing in 
language, manners, and customs, and belonging to various 
grades of civilization.” These people have left us some 
remains in the shape of the quartzite and other hard stone 
implements of the earliest man and the improved models of 
stone tools and pottery of a later generation of man, to be 
chiejfly found on the eastern coast of India, the gold-mmmg 
shafts at Maski — the deepest in the world, and prehistoric 
cemeteries. 

The Palaeolithic Age or the Old Stone Age. The earliest 
of these races of men, it is believed, were rude savages, called 
the PalceoUthic Men, viz,, the men of the Old Stone Age. 
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They were very primitive people, and lived in caves or under 
the shelter of rocks, sustaining themselves on the natural 
products of the forest and hunting. It is highly probable 
that they did not know how to make fire and used stone 
implements only, though they were ^ignorant of the art of 
grinding, grooving and polishing.’ Probably they also used 
implements of wood, such as spears, clubs and combs. ^‘They 
had no sense of religion and, at least in the earlier periods, left 
their dead to natural decomposition or to be devoured 
by beasts — a system not dead m later historical times.” 
Cuddapah*^ was probably the centre of early Palaeolithic 
culture. Stone implements of this Age are to be found all 
over the country, but they are m great abundance in the 
Madras Presidency, specially in Chingleput District. 

The Neolithic Age or The New Stone Age. The next 
group of settlers, representing the next stage in human pro- 
gress, was called the Neolithic Men or the men of the New 
Stone Age. These people belonged to an advanced state of 
culture, and, although they did not altogether abandon using 
merely chipped tools, yet most of them were now ground, 
grooved, and polished. They led more or less a settled life, 
built huts, domesticated animals, and cultivated lands, and 
cooked food. They used some sort of dress while their 
womenfolk wore ornaments. ‘In religion the Neolithians were 
ammists, worshippers of stones and ancestral spirits’ and 
some of their religious practices are believed to have influ- 
enced the religion of later days. The remains of these people 
are more abundant than those of the earlier race and 
have been discovered in the Bellary District in the Madras 
Presidency and other parts of southern and central India. 
Besides the stone implements, and the ancient sites and factories, 
the remains of these people include wheel-made potter3^ the 
megalithic tombs, the ^cmder-mounds,’ the ‘cup- marks,’ the 
‘ring-marks,’ and the ‘ruddle drawings’ in the caves of the 
Vindhyan mountains. It is believed that the Neolithic 
culture in India was closely related to and mainly derived 
from the culture of the later Stone Age m Western Asia. 
The neolithic races are ‘invested with a more immediate 
interest for the historian, not only because there are good 
reasons for supposing that some of the existing peoples of 
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India — notabl 3 " the Dravidians — ^are directly descended from 
them, but because this phase of civilisation was preserved in 
some parts of the country until mediseval and probably more 
recent times.*' ' 

The Metal Age. The Stone Age graduall> seems to ha^e 
given place to the Copper Age and then the Iron Age in 
Northern India, while it was succeeded directly by the Iron 
Age m Southern India. There was no Bronze Age in India 
as was the case in most parts of Europe. Copper implements, 
including bare and shouldered celts, harpoons, spear-heads, 
axe-heads, swords and ‘an object suggestive of the human 
shape* ha\e been discovered in abundance from o\er a wide 
range m Northern India, from Hooghly in the east to Balu- 
chistan in the west, at Cawnpore, Fatehgarh, Mainpuri and 
Muttra. A great hoard of these implements has been found 
out at Gungeria in the Central Provinces. It is not possible 
to state precisely when iron took the place of copper in 
Northern India, but the second millennium B.C. has been 
suggested as the probable period. In Southern India iron 
probably did not supplant stone until about 500 B.C. 

The Aborigines of India. When the Aryans appeared 
on the stage of Indian history, they came across certain people 
who were ethnically different from them. The former called 
them Dasyus, Dasas^ etc. It is believed that the latter were 
mainly of two stocks — the Kolarian (or the Kols) and the 
Dravidian. ‘‘It has sometimes been supposed that the 
Dravidians were the aborigines of India ; but it seems more 
probable that these are rather to be sought among the 
numerous primitive tribes, which still inhabit mountainous 
districts and other regions difficult of access” f 

In the opinion of Mr. Thurston, “it is the Pre-Dravidian 
aborigines, and not the later and more cultured Dravidians, 
who must be regarded as the primitive existing race.”t This 
primitive race, called the Kols, is now represented by such 
peoples as the Santals of Bengal, the Gonds of Orissa, the 
Anamalai hill-men of Southern Madras, the Panians of 
Malabar, the leaf- wearers of the Orissa Hill States, and the 

* The Cambridge History of India, Vol 1, pages 612,613. 

+ Rapson* ‘Ancient India,’ page 28 

J Quoted in the Cambridge History of India, page 41, 
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Akas of Assam. These people are belie\ed to be ethnically 
related to the Veddas of Ceylon, the Toolas of the Celebes, the 
Batm of Sumatra, and possibly the Australians. They 
probably came to India from the east and their languages 
belonged to the Tibeto- Chinese and the Austric family. The 
Kols lived in free village communities and were skilful culti- 
vators of the soil. They had their own laws and systems of 
spirit and demon worship. ‘‘In short the Kols are mild and 
peace-loving, timid before strangers and merry in their own 
villages. To-day there are more than three millions of them, 
speaking languages called the Munda'^ 

The Dravidians. More important than the Kols were 
the Dravidians, ‘The word ‘Dra vidian* comes from an 
ethnic name Dravida or Dramida, in Pali Damtla, which is 
apparently identical in origin with the adjective Tamil.’ They 
are now found in Southern India and speak Tamil, Telegu, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, Tuluva and Oraon languages. There 

15 reason to suppose that before the coming of the Aryans 
in India, speakers of the Dravidian languages predominated 
both in Northern and Southern India. “Dravidian charac- 
teristics have been traced alike in Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit, in the Prakrits or early popular dialects, and in the 
modern vernaculars derived from them.” Nevertheless the 
origin of the Dravidians is uncertain. Some believe that 
they are of the Mongoloid stock, and akin to the Kolenans, 
and others think that the now submerged continent of Lemuria 
m the Indian ocean was their original home. There are 
still others who take them to be the original inhabitants of 
India. Some connect them with the people of the Indus 
Valley Civilization whose remains have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, while others connect them with 
the early bands of the Aryan immigrants. The view that is 
generally held-about them, however, considers them to be 
invaders from the north-west. “In course of time another 
race, higher in culture and speaking a language of ‘Scythian’ 
affinities, from which are derived the tongues now known as 
‘Dravidian,’ gradually made its way from the north- w^est — 
probably through Baluchistan — into the plain of the Indus, 
and thence ultimately passed down into the regions south of 
the Vindhya.”'*^* This view receives fur ther support from the 

♦Cambridge History ot India, vol. I, page 594. 
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discovery made by Bishop Caldwell that the Brahui language, 
spoken in certain districts of Baluchistan, is akin to the 
Dravidian languages of Southern India. “And it is possible 
that it may testify to an ancient settlement of the Dra\ idians 
before they invaded India.’ On the other band, it is also 
sometimes said that this may merely be a result of an outflow of 
the Dravidian civilization from India ; but because the current 
of history has more often flowed into India rather than from 
India this view is not \ery widely held. In short we may state 
that the Dravidians were invaders from the north and were 
predominant in India before the coming of the Aryans. 

The Dravidian Civilization. The Dravidians were not 
unworthy antagonists of the Aryans who refer to them in 
their sacred lore rather contemptuously as Dasyus, Danavas, 
and Rakshasas, and the people with black skins and flat- 
noses, This contempt can probably be explained by the 
fierce opposition put up by the Dravidians and the differences 
m culture, civilization, religion and complexion. “It appears 
that they were a dark race of short stature and of peaceful, 
docile, and intelligent traits,” and possessed a civilization of 
their own of fairly high order. They led a settled life and 
had buildings and forts. They knew the use of metals, and 
practised agriculture and commerce. They had a well- 
defined system of administration. The organisation of the 
society was matriarchal and not patriarchal. Their religious 
notions were rather crude. They worshipped the earth as 
Mother- Goddess and also snakes. Originally they had no 
caste-system. Their literature and religion influenced the 
Aryan thought and have thus contributed to the present heri- 
tage of India. 

The Aryans. The Dravidians were displaced, dispossessed, 
and pushed downwards by a fair-complexioned race of Arj’an 
warriors. Gradually whole of Northern India was ‘Aryanised.’ 
It is with these people that definite history of India begins. 
It is the purpose of this book to trace the flood or the current 
of human history let loose by this important event, and how 
the torrent grew in volume and velocity by the fusion of newr 
elements both Aryan and non- Aryan, and how the process 
still goes on. 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

]. Briefly describe the important georaphical features of India and 
state hew they have influenced the course of Indian history. (Pages 1 — 9). 

2. Explain tlie following statement of Dr. V. A. Smith; — 
"Geographical conditions divided Indian history, until the nineteenth 

century, into three well-marked territorial compartments...” (P. U. 1936). 
(Pages 3—9). 

3. Describe the special features oi Indian history and the chief 
difficulties in the way of study. (Pages 9 — 16). 

4. Illustrate how India aflords an example of ‘unity in diversity.' 
(Pages 12 — 14). 

5. Write a short but careful note on the sources of early Indian 
History. (P. U. 1933). (Pages 16 — 19). 

6. Give a brief account of pre-histonc India. (Pages 21 — 25). 

7 Briefly describe the Dravidian civilization before the advent of 
the Aryans. (Pages 24 — 25). 



CHAPTER I 


THE ARYAN OCCUPATION OF INDIA 

“Who can see the green earth any more 
As she was by the sources of time? 

Who imagines her fields as she lay 
In the sunshine unworn by the plough"- 
Who thinks as they thought, 

The tribes who then roamed on her breast, 

Her vigorous, primiti\'e sons^” 

Matthexs? Arnoia 

The Aryans. “The imaders from the east, greatly as 
they have modified the ethnology and the languages of India, 
have left no enduring record whether in the advancement of 
civilization or in literature. Invaders from the west, on the 
other hand, have determined the character of the whole 
continent.”"**' And by far the most important of the latter 
were the Aryans I — the noble, exalted or the venerable 
people. It was this race that gave a political identity to 
India called Aryavarta or the ‘Land of the Aryas,* and it is 
this race that dominates and has dominated throughout the ages 
the land and its people from the point of view of both race and 
culture. A student of Indian history, therefore, must under- 
stand clearly the facts about their origin and early history. 

The Aryans and the Wires. These Aryans belonged to 
a very ancient stock of the human race, called the Indo-- 
European or the Indo-Germamc, Similar language roots, 
similar mythology, and some common words, t denoting 

♦ Rapson. Ancient India, pa^e 28. 

+ The word Aryan is “borrowed from a word which appears as Ary a or 
Arya in Sanskrit. Airya in Zend, and which means, ‘of good family, noble.’ 
It is the epithet applied by the composers of the Vedic hymns to distin- 
guish their own stock from that of their enemies the earlier inhabitants of 
India, whom they call Dasas or Dasyus.” Cambridge History of India, 
vol. /, page 73, 

t Sanskrit Matar, Greek Latin Mater, Old Irish mathir, English 

mother, German mutter', Sanskrit pitar, Latin pater, Greek pater, 
English father, German vater', Sanskrit sunu, Lithuanian sunu. Old 
High Gorman sunu, English son. 
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essential ideas of a civilized man, have led scholars to believe 
that the forefathers of these Arj'ans must have lived for a 
long time in the company of the forefathers of the Greek, the 
Roman, the German, the English, the Dutch, the Scandi- 
navian, the Spanish, the French, the Russian, and the 
Bulgarian peoples. In other words the Hindus, the Persians 
and these European nations originally came from the same 
stock. “The term Aryan was formerly, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of the writings of Max Muller, used in a broad sense so as 
to include the whole family of Indo-European languages. It 
is now almost universally restricted to the Persian and Indian 
groups of the family, as being the distinctive title used in 
their ancient scriptures.” A new name, the Wiros^ *being the 
word for "men’ in the great majority of the Languages in 
question,’ has been suggested for the speakers of the Indo- 
European or Indo-Germanic languages. 

W'e do not know much about the Wires or the Aryans in 
their cradle- land vtz, the original home. They weie a white 
race of men, but “we cannot tell whether these Wiros w^ere 
long-headed or short- headed, tall or of little stature, brunette 
or fair. It has been customary to imagine them as having 
something of the characteristics which Tacitus describes as 
belonging to the Gernians of the end of the first century A.D. 
But all the evidence ' adduced in support of this is really 
imaginary.” On the other hand, Ragozin says that ‘the Aryas, 
as we can picture them from certain indications, are of high 
stature, and powerful build, white-skmned, fair-haired, and 
probably blue-eyed.’ -1 It is believed that they must have lived 
for long in a severely circumscribed area, separated from 
the outer world by almost unsurpassable natural barriers such 
as great waters or by high mountains. They were probably 
not familiar with the sea. The climate of their original 
habitat was temperate inclining to the cold. Trees like the 
oak, the beech, the willow, and probably the birch and the 
elm were known to them. They were probably rude and 
primitive, but by no means wholly savage or barbarous, nor 
even what is usually understood by a very young people.’ 

* Cambridge History of India voL I, page 66. 

t Ragozin Z A. Vedic India, page 54. 
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They were not a nomad but a settled people, possessed of 
domastic arts and crafts. They were familiar with the animals 
like the ox, cow’, sheep, horse, dog, pig, and deer, the birds 
like the goose, the duck, and the eagle, and the beasts like the 
wolf and the bear, the lion or the tiger being unknown to 
them. They knew agriculture and indulged in hunting. The> 
used furs, skins and wool as clothing material. 

The society was tairly highly organized- The reverence 
for family ties and duties was firmly established and held 
sacred. The families formed the tribe, 'the head of the one 
remains the head, the king, of the other.’ These tribes 
occasionally fought among themselves. They were prompt 
and skilful in wuelding weapons which were mosth made of 
hewm and polished stone, th ugh they had lately become 
familiar with the use of certain metals, gold, silver, and 
probably iron. They built boats and indulged in inland 
navigation. Their food consisted of the products of cultivation 
and chase. And their thoughts ^vere as yet busy with the 
phenomena of nature, being unfamiliar with abstract specula- 
tion. This is perhaps the probable picture of the life of the 
Wiros or the orginal Aiy^ans, 'dwelling together as one 
undivided nation, speaking one language, holding one worship, 
one mode of life, before they yield to the impulse of migration 
which has seized on all peoples at certain stages of their 
existence.. . . 

The Original Home of the Aryans. Although the 
scholars generally agree that the Wiros must have lived m 
some compact area, yet they differ widely regarding the 
identity of this area. Many theories have been put forward 
and different places have been suggested as the primeval 
land of the Aryans on various grounds — geogrophical, 
geological, astronomical and ethnological. European scholars 
are inclined to consider the Aryans as invaders in India 
from outside. This has been generally done on geographical 
grounds because flora and fauna — the animals and vegetation, 
which IS believed to have been existing in the original home, 
IS believed not to be found in India. Again, it is urged that 
any part m India does not satisfy the climatic and geological 
requisite conditions. Further they conclude by astronomical 
calculations that the original home of the Aryans cannot be 
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India but further north. Lastly, it is said that as in historical 
times peoples and nations have poured down into India and 
have not gone out of India towards the north, the Aryans 
of India who had common ancestry with some European 
nations living thousands of miles away from them must have 
come from outside and not gone out from this country. On 
the other hand, certain scholars emphatically hold that the 
Aryans did not come to India from outside. 

As matters stand the original home of the Aryans is a 
highly controversial matter. Various places have been 
suggested so that ‘‘during the last one hundred years, the 
cradle f-land of the Aryans) has been shifted by generations 
of Oriental Scholars from one country to another, from 
Kashmir and Bactria to Central Asia, from Central Asia to 
Mesopotamia, from Mesopotamia to the Arctic regions, from 
the Arctic regions to Northern and Central Europe, and 
from these to a region, said to have been lost in the Medi- 
terranean Sea.” To this long list may be added Tibet, 
the Pamir Plateau and The Punjab and Afghanistan. It is 
not possible here to examine all the theories, but only some 
very important ones will be touched. 

{a) The most important of them all and till recently very 
commonly held by scholars is the- opinion that the original 
home of the Wiros or the original Aryans is to be located 
somewhere in Central Asia, which has been the cradle- 
land of many races that migrated to different parts of the 
world in historical times. “The tract of land, watered by 
the Amu Danya and the Murghah, and bounded by the 
Caspian Sea on the west, the Hindu Kush on the south, the 
Kailas range on the east, and the Kizelkum and other 
sandy deserts on the north” has been suggested as the right 
place# In support of this theory it was urged that the 
present barren nature of the land is due to geographical 
changes such as desiccation or drying up of the land, which 
took place after the Aryans had left that land, and probably 
this was one of the causes of the migratory movement. 
The recent archaeological discoveries in Central Asia lend 
support to this theory. The supporters of this theory believe 
that the increase in population, the drying up of land, and 
the need for new pasture lands and food set these people on 
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the move and they left their home in wa^es towards the east, 
the south, and the west — towards Afghanistan, India, Iran 
and the western world. “The Indo-Ar\ans (the Aryans \vho 
came to India) came from Eactna, over the passes of the 
Hindu Kush into S. Afghanistan, and thence b\ the valleys 
of the Kabul river, the Kurram, and the Gumal — all of them 
rivers w^ell known to the poets of the Rjgveda — into the 
N. W. Frontier Province and the Punjab." Another section 
of them went to Persia or Iran. These people passed to 
Europe either by Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor or by 
the lower steppes of the Caspian Sea. 

It is contended on philological grounds that before the 
members of the Aryan family had migrated to the dififerent 
parts of Asia and Europe, “there w-as a small clan of Aryans, 
settled probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia 
speaking a language not yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, 
but containing the dialectical germs of all." Again, on the 
basis of some internal evidence m the Zend-Avesta — the 
sacred books of the Persian- Aiy^ans vtz,^ the Parsis, Baciria 
IS pointed out as the earlier home of the Aryans. ‘Another 
argument* in favour of the Central Asian cradle of the Aryans 
IS based on the fact that the word htma {viz. snow*) wras 
equivalent for the year, thereby indicating that the climate 
of the place where they dw^elt was cold and wintry during 
the greater part of the year, and not hot like that of the 
Punjab.’ 

Against these arguments it is pointed out that it is not 
always safe to rely on the affinity of languages because 
people speaking the same language are known to have 
belonged to different races. The tradition in the Avesta 
probably only means that the Iranians before coming to 
Iran stayed in Cential Asia for some time. While the third 
argument does not necessarily mean that the original habitat 
of the Aryans was outside India particularly if w’e subscribe 
to the view that the climate of the Punjab was cold in 
ancient days. 

(6) Another section of scholars, the most notable among 
them being the great Indian leader, and scholar, the late Mr. B. G. 
Tilak, believes that the Arctic region was the original cradle 
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land of the Aryans. As a matter of fact some scholars 
propound the theory of the original Arctic home of mankind. 
At the very face of it, this theory would appear, to say the 
least, incredible, as the polar climatic conditions are not 
calculated to favour the development of a large family of 
human beings, but “geologists have proved from the remains 
of plants and animals embedded in the ice that in the Arctic 
circle there prevailed in a remote period a congenial climate 
verging upon “perpetual spring,” which favoured the growth 
of vegetation, and the multiplication of animals, and probably 

also of human beings, ” Thus this theory is not to be 

rejected on this ground alone. 

Mr. Tilak tried to bolster up this theory from certain 

internal evidence of the Rigveda and the Zend-Avesta. He 

believed that Aryans were led to leave their original Arctic 

home by the invasion of ice and snow. He saw in the legend 

of Manu’s Flood, to be found in the Satapatha Brahmana, 

and a similar story of ice-deluge that destroyed the 

Airyana Vaejo or the Aryan Paradise, related in the 

Avesta, the same deluge or flood that compelled the 

Aryans to leave their original home. Again, he saw 

certain astronomical and geographical characteristics of the 

Polar regions such as ‘spinning round of the heavenly dome 

over the head’ viz. moving round and round overhead of the sun 

and other heavenly bodies, the appearance of certain stars 

exactly over the head, a day and a night of six months each, 

the appearance of the Aurora Borealis, ‘the long continuous 

Dawm with the revolving splendour’, a long day and a long 

night, the mention of seven suns corresponding to the months 

of sunshine in the different latitudes, etc., in the hymns of the 

Rigveda and Avesta and also in some other ancient Sanskrit 

books.-"^ 

* 

Regarding this it may be mentioned that the scholars are 
very critical of Mr. Tilak’s views and are not convinced of his 
interpretation of the evidence he puts forth. They regard 
them as more ingenuous than real. It is not possible here to 
examine his arguments m favour of his theory and the mere 
mention of it should suffice. 

*For the study of this theory refer to Ttlak's Arcttc Home %n the 
Vedas, 
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(c) According to Prof. Macdonell, “the most probable theory 
IS that they {viz. the original Aryan- speaking people) occupied 
an area in south-eastern Europe^ where they were a pastoral 
people with some knowledge of agriculture, and whence they 
wandered east and west.” According to Professor Rhys “the 
old views of mythologists and philologists regarding the 
primeval home of the Aryan race have been modified by the 
recent researches in Geology, Archaeology and Craniology, 
and the site of that home has been shifted from the plains of 
Central Asia to the northern parts of Germany or even to 
Scandinavia not only on ethnological but also on philological 
grounds.” ‘ Dr Giles concludes by examining the flora and 
fauna, which must have been known to the original Aryans or 
Wtros^ and the climate required by those trees and birds that 
“there is apparently only one such area in Europe, the area 
which IS bounded on its eastern side by the Carpathians, on 
its south by the Balkans, on its western side by the Austrian 
Alps and the Bohmer Wald, and on the north by the Erzge- 
birge and the mountains which link them up with the 
Carpathians”! — the area that covers the plains of Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. According to the advocates of this 
theory, the Aryans must have crossed to Asia across the 
Bosporous or Dardanelles to the plateau of Asia Minor, then 
the upper reaches of the Euphrates and Tigris, then passing 
south of the Lake Van to Persia, then to Mashad and to 
Herat. And on their way these people are believed to have 
conquered Bactria or Balkh, and the region between the Oxus 
and the Syr Daria. 

These people must have remained united for some time on 
the plateau, called Iran after their own name Aryan. In 
the excavations at Boghaz Koi in Persia, certain inscriptions 
have been found which contain the names of early Aryan go^s, 
Indra, Varuna, and the great twin brethren the Nasatyas. 
These inscriptions are dated from about 1400 B. C. The 
most feasible explanation of this discovery is taken to be that 
here, ‘far to the west, we have stumbled upon the Aryans on 
the move towards the east.’ After some time, it is believed, 
that religious differences arose among the people settled down 
at this place. A section of them continued to worship as of 

*Das, A, C, RtgvedtG Indta, page 377. 

“I Cambridge History of India, Vol I. page 68, 
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old the various elements of nature who had been deified as 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Som etc. On the other hand a reformist 
section arose and began to preach the worship of one Supreme 
Being, called the Ahura-Mazda, as one who controlled the 
whole unuerse. The gods of the one became the demons of 
the other. The gods of the older section, the Devas, came 
to be regarded as Demons by the reformers while the Ahura 
of the latter became Asura or demon of the former. There 
was probably a war of religion between the followers of the 
Devcrs and Asuras^ called the Leva- Asura Sangram in Hindu 
literature. The war seems to have ended in favour of the 
Asuras and the followers of the Devas were driven out and 
sought home in Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

id) Mr. Abinas Chandra Das, on Indian scholar, has pul 
forward the theory that the original habitat of the Aryans was 
nowhere else than in the Sapt-Sindhu viz,, the Land of the 
Seven Rivers which is now the Land of the Five Rivers or 
the Punjab, Gandhara viz. modern Afghanistan and parts of 
Bactna, and Kashmir. He refers to the different distribution 
of land and water, the indications of which are given m the 
Rigveda. According to him the Punjab was cut off in those 
days on the south and east by the Rajpulana Sea and the 
Eastern Sea covering the present day Rajputana and the 
Gangetic Valley and this made the Punjab climate rather cold. 
The fact that there is no mention whatsoever in the Rigveda 
of any tradition of the Aryans having come from abroad lends 
further support to this theory. According to this theory the 
Punjab was connected by land with “Western Asia in the 
direction of Gandhara and Kabulistan, through which waves 
after waves of Arj^an immigration advanced to the west, and 
to Europe across the province of Pontus (Sans, pantha, 
highway) and over the isthmus of Bosphorus from early 
neolithic times, the earliest Aryan tribes that had left Sapta- 
Smdhu having been pushed farthest into Europe by those that 
followed them at long intervals, and in different stages of 
civilisation.”* These Aryan tribes got mixed with the tribes 
of Turanian blood and became the forefathers of the present 
day European tribes, speaking Aryan languages. And it was 
after the drying up of the Southern and Eastern Seas that the 

*Daa, A.C, ; HtgvediQ India, page 14, 
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Aryans moxed towards the east in the present-day Gangetic 
valley. 

It IS not within the scope of this small bcok to examine the 
abo^ e-mentioned theories critically and in detail. It should 
suffice to say that none of these theories is unnersall}’ held 
and satisfies all. We cannot do better than conclude with 
Ragozm that “until within the last few years it was the almost 
universally accepted theory that this centre, — which the lines 
of march of the several nations, as well as their confronted 
mythical and cosmogonical traditions, pretty consistently 
locate somew'here in Central Asia, towards the high but fertile 
tableland of the Pamir region, — was also the original cradle- 
land of the prime\ al Aryans. That question, ow'ing to new- 
elements received into the materials and methods of prehistoric 
research, has been lately reopened, and treated, w’ltb \arying 
results, by many and able erudite scholars. But, although 
each of them, of course, honestly and triumphantly hehexes 
that he has arrived at the only rational and conclusive solution, 
it IS, as yet, impossible to say w’hen and in w’hat way the 
question will be finally and unansw’erably settled — if ever and 
at all.*’*** 

The Date of the Aryan Invasion. Like the question 
of the original cradle-land of the Aryans, the question of 
time w’hen the Aryans invaded India from outside, if at all 
they came from outside, is one w’hich cannot be settled 
conclusively and definitely. The Aryans could not enter 
the country all at once but must ha\e come m waves w’hich 
must have spread over a considerable length of time and 
might have taken centuries. The movement, according to 
some began probably about 4000 B.C. or even earlier, but 
others place it somewhere betw^een 2400 and 1500 B.C. Mr. 
Das places mainly on geological grounds the date of the 
Aryan movements outside this country something like 15,000 
or 20,000 years before Christ. 

The Aryan Occupation of India. “The literary and 
inscnptional records of Ancient India enable us to trace w*ith 
a remarkable degree of continuity the course of Ar>’an civili- 
zation through the periods during w^hich it passed’* from one 


Kagozin, Z A: Vedtc India, page 76, 
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part of the country' to the other. Whether the Aryans came 
from abroad or not, this much is certain that they lived for a 
long time in the Punjab. The Aryans went to Afghanistan 
through the passes of the Hindukush and thence by the 
valleys of the Kabul, Kurram, and Gumal rivers into the 
Punjab called the Ketu-mala^ the land of the chiefs. ‘‘The 
Aryan occupation of Afghanistan is proved by the mention of 
the Kubha (Kabal), the Savastu (Swat) with its ‘fair dwellings,’ 
the Krumu (the Kurram) and Gomati (Gumal).” The rivers 
of the Punjab — the Viiasta or the Jhelum, the Astkm or the 
Chenab, the Parashni or Ir avail or the Ravi, the Vipas 
or modern Beas, and the Shutudri or the Sutlej, are all 
mentioned in the Rigveda, the earliest extant book of the 
Aryans. The Sindhn or modern Indus, was the river par 
excellence^ whose praises have been sung again and again. 
Besides two rivers Saraswati and Drishadvati are mentioned. 
These rivers are mentioned rather frequently, while the 
Ganges and the Jamuna have been mentioned only twice or 
thrice. The Vedic Aryans probably did not know the tiger, 
which is found in Bengal. Rice which is the product of 
Eastern India is also not mentioned in the Rigveda. From 
this we conclude that at the time of the composition of the 
Rigveda the Aryan pale extended over the land of the Seven 
Rivers — the Sapt-Sindhu, viz,^ modern Punjab, from the 
Suleiman range in the west, to the valley of the Jamuna and 
the Ganges in the east, and the sea in the South. 

From the Punjab the Aryans advanced further east into 
the Gangetic valley. The geography of the Yajurveda is 
that of the Kuru-Kshefra, or the eastern part of the Punjab, 
and the Panchala, the country near the valley of the Jamuna 
and Ganges. From this tract, it is believed they spread 
theinselves further east and then after the lapse of a 
considerable period of time they penetrated the Dravidian South. 

Thus during the days of the Epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, the centre of political and cultural activity 
seems to have been shifted to the eastern Punjab and the 
Gangetic valley. The Ramayana further gives us a glimpse 
of the process whereby the Aryans penetrated into the non- 
Aryan South. 

^ The Laws of Mann refers to certain geographical divi- 
sions which probably mark the advance of the Aryans from 
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west to the east. Aryavarta — the land of the Aryans, 
corresponds with modern northern India or Hindustan, from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhya mountains and extending from 
sea to sea. Madhydesha — the Middle Country, is the name 
given to that part of Aryavarta which extends from the 
Sarasvati to Prayaga, modern Allahabad, and from the Hima- 
layas to the Vindhya range. The Brahmarishi-deUia — the 
country of the holy sages, co'vers the eastern part of the 
Punjab and the western part of the Gangetic valley, Brahma- 
varta — the Holy Land, is the land lying between the sacred 
rivers, Sarasvati and Dnshadavati and corresponds to the 
modern Sirhmd. While the valley of the Indus was the 
praiseworthy place for the Aryans of the Rigveda, the 
Brahmavarfa became the holy land of the later Aryans. It 
was in this way that the whole of India was Aryanised. 

It may, however, be mentioned here that some people 
believe that the Aryans or a second horde of them came by 
Gilgit and Chitral and going by the sub-montane region of the 
Punjab went into the Gangetic valley. Mr. Pargiter, who 
bases his theory on the Puranas, holds that “the Aryans 
entered India by the Mid-Himalayas and after penetrating as 
far south as Allahabad spread northwards into the Punjab 
and thence into Iran.” It is belie\ed that this second wave 
of Aryans did not bring their womenfolk with them and 
inter- married with the Dravidians. A third wave of the 
Aryans probably came dowm the Indus and entered into 
Central India through Gujrat and Kathiawar. 

The Struggle with the Non- Aryans. The Aryanisation 
of India was no easy process. The Aryans had not entered 
on a land which was unpopulated, but one which teemed with 
poeple with fairly advanced civilization, 3’et in the stage of 
neolithic culture. Although there is no reason to suppose 
that the Aryans were rude savages who borrowed civilization 
and culture from the people they conquered, yet it cannot be 
denied that they had to wage a fierce struggle with their 
enemies who had wealth, citadels, and cities. The struggle 
was ‘fierce, prolonged, and bitter.’ There are many references 
in the Rigveda to this struggle with the non-Aiy^an people 
who were called the Dasas, Dasyus, the Asuras and the 
Nagas. xAryan contempt for these people is shown by 
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certain contemptuous epithets, such as Mridhravachah — of 
hostile speech, atiasah — noseless, and irreligious or godless. 
These people are believed to have been of Dravidian stock, 
and , per haps connected with the ancient Sumerians. It is 
further believed that they were strong in Taksh-shila or 
modern Taxila, Mathura and Ujjain and probably have left 
their traces in the Indus valley at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro. Be it as it may these people were gradually pushed 
towards the east and then towards the south, where they 
remained immune for some time and developed a distinctive 
culture of their own. 

It should, however, be noted that ‘the Aryans made no 
serious attempt at wholesale extermination of these people, 
^lany of the aborigines doubtless took refuge before the 
Aryan attack in the mountains to the north pr to the south 
of the lands occupied by the invaders, while others were 
enslaved.* The process of amalgamation probably went on 
by inter-marriage and otherwise and thus these non-Aryans 
were absorbed or driven away. 

MPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the \anous theories aboiii the original home of the 
Aryans, and trace their advance in India. (Pages 31— 39). 

2. Give a brief idea of the IVfros or the Aryans in their original 
home. (Pages 29—31). 

3. What are your arguments for the view that the Vedic Aryans 
were invaders into India? Trace carefully the course of the Aryan 
colonisation of India. (P. U, 1934) (Pages 31—39). 



CHAPTER II 


VEDIC CIVILIZATION AND CL'LTCUH 

Vedic Literature. All that we know of the I-ndo- Aryans, 
viz,, the Aryans that settled in India, during the earliest 
period of their history in this country is derived from the 
Vedic literature which includes the Vedas proper and the 
connected works. The importance of this cannot be over- 
emphasised from the various points of view. Besides being 
the only source of information of the early Aryans, it is the 
bedrock of Ar>*an civilization and culture. The germs of 
-what later on developed into the Indo-Aryan system of 
religion, philosophy, sociology, and politics are to be traced 
to it. Throughout the ages the millions of Hindus — the 
lineal descendants of the ancient Aryans, have regarded it 
as the revealed word of God and, therefore, entitled to special 
reverence and implicit obedience. Again “it is the earliest 
production not only of Indian, but of Indo-European literature. 
It is, therefore, capable of shedding light in various directions 
on prehistoric phases of language, of religion, and of civili- 
zation in general*. 

The Sanskrit word Veda comes from the root Vtd which 
means ‘to know’. The same root occurs in the Latin Vid~eo, 
in the Anglo-Saxon witan from which the modern English 
words ‘wit, wisdonu etc., are derived. Thus the Vedas stand 
for knowledge, knowledge par excellence, sacred, spiritual 
knowledge of the ancient Aryans. It does not signify" any 
individual literary work or even a definite number of books, 
arranged at some definite time, but signifies a vast mass of 
literature which has grown up in the course of many centuries 
and consists of many successive classes of literary productions. 
In this period “three literary strata can be clearly distin- 
guished: the first is that of the four Vedas, which consists 
of hymns, praj’ers, and spells addressed to the gods; the 


Macdonell: Indians Past, jages 13, 14. 
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second, that of the Brahmanas or ritual treatises; the third, 
that of the Upanishadas or theosophical works, the basis of 
much of the later Indian philosophy.” 

The Vedas. The Vedas, as such, are the most ancient 
of the whole Vedic literature. They are four m number: 
theRigveda^ theSamaveda, the Yajurveda, Atharva- 

veda. The most ancient of these is the Rigveda. In the 
present form the or ‘collection’ consists of 1017'®' 

hymns or mantras, which have been divided into ten books 
or mandals of unequal size, which have been further sub- 
divided into eight aMakas, It is believed that the nucleus 
of the Rigveda is formed by books II-VII. The books I 
and VIII were probably added to it later on. The book IX 
contains collection of hymns addressed to the deified Soma 
plant. The book X IS also of more recent origin than the 
other books. All these books are attributed to the diflerent 
families of Rishis, such as Vishvamilra, Vamadeva, Atn, 
Bharadvaja, Vashishta, who are supposed to have received 
the knowledge directly from God. The idea m the compi- 
lation of Rigveda seems to have been the preservation of the 
religious tradition, or heritage of the past from change and 
destruction. Regarding the contents of the Rigveda, it may be 
said that it is ‘the Veda of verses’ (nc) or hymns addressed to 
various gods. It has been called ‘the book of psalms.’ The 
mass of the collection is very considerable approximating to 
the same amount of material as that contained in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, but the light thrown by the hymns on social 
and political conditions m India is disappointingly meagre. 
By far the greater part of the Rigveda consists of invocations 
of the many gods of the Vedic pantheon, and scarcely more 
than fort>' hymns are found which are not directly addressed 
to their deities or some object to which divine character is, 
for the time at least, attributed, ’t The hymns contain much 
real poetry exhibiting at places beautiful and even noble 
imagery. They also give us some general information about 
the people and times of these days.t There is little of history 
in the Rigveda. 

♦ 1028, according to some. 

t Cambridge History ot India Vol. I, page 78. 

f See below. 
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The Samaveda and the Yajurveda are directly dependent 
on the Rigveda, most of their hymns have been taken from 
the latter. They seem to be specially meant for the two 
orders of priests who participated m the performance of the 
sacrifices m addition to the hotar — the performer of the 
ceremony. The Samaveda or ‘the knov\ ledge of melodies’ 
IS a collection of verses intended for Soma sacrifices and is of 
little historical importance. The Yajurveda is ‘the veda of 
sacrificial spells’ {yajus), intended to be spoken in an under- 
tone by the Andvarytt^ while he performed certain cere- 
monies. There is a Black Yajurveda and a White Yajur\eda. 
The chief difference between the two is that the latter 
contains only the hlantras, while the former contains in 
addition the discussion of the sacrificial rites in prose. The 
Yajurxeda is of considerable historical importance as it intro- 
duces us to anew region and describes a change in the 
religious and social conditions. 

For a considerable time only these three Vedas were 
recognised to be the true word of God and \vere later on 
described as the ‘three-fold knowledge’ or trayi vidya. The 
Atharvaveda came to be regaided canonical much later on. 
It is the same in form as the Rigveda hut entirely different 
in spirit. ‘It does not deal with the higher gods, but for the 
most part with the demon world, being concerned with 
primitive ideas of witch-craft.’ It is, therefore, mainly a 
‘book of magical spells,’ but it also contains a good deal of 
theosophic and pantheistic matter representing a later stage 
of the growth of religious speculation. It contains charms*' 
against different diseases, for the achievement of success in 
war, in love and other worldly affairs. In the case of 
diseases, the charms are supplemented by the use of herbs, 

* This IS the charm against cough: 

“Just as the arrow sharpened well 
Swift to a distance flies away, 

So even thou, O cough, fly forth 
Along the broad expanse of earth.” 

This is a charm for success in love with the help of Kama, the god 
of love: 

“With longing feathered, tipped with love. 

Its shaft is formed of fixed desire: 

With this his arrow levelled well 
Shall Kama pierce thee to the heart.” 
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and therefore it is believed to contain the germs of the 
Indian system of medicine viz. Ayurveda. 

The Brahmanas. It should be remembered that the Indian 
method of acquiring and preserving knowledge was through 
memorising it and passing it on from generation to generation. 
Thus the Vedas, too, were passed on from generation to 
generation in a number of traditonal priestly schools, which in 
course of time produced their own text-books m prose contain- 
ing the explanation of the mysterious rites and sacrifices of 
the Vedic texts. These prose text-books are called the 
Brahmanas or ‘religious manuals,’ In the words of Winter- 
nitz, they are “voluminous prose texts, which contain 
theological matter, especially observations on sacrifice and 
the practical or mystical significance of the separate sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies.” ‘‘ They contain various myths and 
some speculation so as to explain the various rituals. 
They depict a later phase of Indian religious thought and 
civilization. Each Veda has one or more Brahmanas attached 
to it. To the Rigveda belongs the Aitreya-Brahmana. 
dealing with the soma-sacnfice; fire-sacrifice (Agnihotra), and 
the ceremony of the consecration of a king (Rajsuya), and 
Kanstitaki or Sankhayana*Brahmana. To the Samaveda 
belongs the Tandya-Maha Brahmana and Sadvimsa BraJu 
mana. To the Black Yajurveda belongs ih^TattUrtya-Brah- 
mana and to the White Yajurveda belongs the Satapatha- 
Brahmana — the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths. “This 
IS the best known, the most extensive, and doubtless, also on 
account of its contents the most important of all the 
Brahmanas.” ! 

The Aranyakas. The Aranyakas or the “Forest Books” 
are either parts of the Brahmanas or attached to them. They 
are partly theosophic m character. They were so called 
apparently because their contents were so secret that they 
had to be studied in the depths of the forests, away from 
possibility of overhearing by others than students.’’ The 
most well-known of these are the Aitreya, the Kaushitaki, 
and the Taittriya which are connected with the Brahmanas 
of the same name. 


*\Vmlernitz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, page 33. 
Mhid, page 192. 
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The Upanishadas. The ritual literature was followed b\ 
the philosophical speculation contained in the Upanishadas. 
They contain all the mam idea w’hich later developed in the 
Hindu systems of philosophy. They represent the ‘religion of 
knowledge' in contrast to the ‘religion of w'orks’ represented by 
the Brahmanas. About tw’o hundred of them are knownto us, 
but the most well-knowm of them are the Brihadaranyaka 
Upamshad attached to the Sathapatha Brahmana, and the 
Chhandogya attached to the Sama\eda. Besides 

there are the Taittriya, Malta Narayana, Kafhak, Isa, and 
the Maitrdyamya Upanishadas. 

The Sutra Literature. The grow'ing literature of the 
Brahamans had to be memorised in the traditional Hindu 
w’ay by putting it into shape. This was done by the in\en- 
tion of wdiat is called the Sutra style. “The w’ord sutra 
originally means ‘thread,’ then a ‘short rule,’ a ‘precept 
condensed into a few words.’ It is an extremely concise 
expression, sometimes of the nature of algebraic formulae. 
It IS a sort of ‘telegraphic memorandum style-’ This kind 
of literature may be divided into three classes : — 

(а) The Shrauta Sutras deal wuth the ritual of the 
greater \"edic sacrifices. “ They are our most important 
source for the understanding of the Indian sacrifice-cult, and 
their significance as sources for the history of religion cannot 
be estimated highly enough.” There are about twelve of 
them existing. 

(б) The Grihya Sutras deal with the ceremonial of house- 
hold worship. “They contain directions for all usages, 
ceremonies and sacrifices by virtue of which the life of the 
Indian receives a higher ‘sanctity,’ w'hat the Indians call 
sanskara. from the moment when he is conceived in the 
womb till the hour of his death and still further through the 
death ceremonies and the cult of the soul.” 

(c) The Dharma Sutras deal with the customs of everyday 
life and some legal practices. ‘Among other subjects they 
deal with the duties of kings, criminal justice, the laws of 
inheritance, and of marriage.’ As such they seemed to have 
formed the basis of later law books such as the Manava 
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Dharnia shastra or the Code of Manu. About six of them 
have survived to the present day. 

The Sutra style was found very useful and therefore it 
became very popular so that it was accepted for every 
branch of learning. 

The Vedangas or ‘the limbs of the Veda’ are subjects the 
study of which is necessary for the understanding and the 
right interpretation of the Vedas. They are m Sutra style 
and are six in number : 

Shiksha or phonetics, Chhandas or metre, V yakarna or 
grammar, Nirukfa or etymology, Jyotish or astronomy, and 
Kalpa or religious practice. Various important works were 
written on these subjects, of the greatest interest of which 
are the Nirukta of Yaska dealing with phonetics, derivation 
and grammar, and the great grammar of Panim, 

The Upavedas or ‘the subsidiary Veda’ also deal with four 
diflerent branches of knowledge of the secular type, namely 
Ayurveda or medicine, Dhanurveda or military science, 
Gandharvaveda or the science of music, and Shilpaveda or 
the science of architecture and arts. 

Shruti and Smriti. The whole mass of Hindu literature 
has been divided into two classes^ the Shruti and Smriti. The 
word Shruti comes from the Sanskrit root Shru, which means 
to hear’ viz., heard from God by the Rishis, in other words, 
revealed or inspired. Thus the literature that is considered 
to be inspired or revealed is included in the class called 
Shruti. The Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishadas are considered to belong to this class of literature. 

The word Smriti comes from the Sanskrit root Smri 
which means to remember’ viz., remembered or memorised 
by men and passed on from generation to generation. Thus 
that literature which was the work of man and was passed 
on from generation to generation was called Smriti. The 
Sutras, the Vedangas, the Upavedas, the Epics — the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and the Puranas are considered to 
belong to this class. 

The Chronology of the Vcdic Literature. Like the 
original home of the Aryans, the date of the composition of their 
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literature is also uncertain. Sc ioBiatiifibr ntt to the extent 
of centuries but to the exteni ofQthjpi©i42teA)fP 
Some consider 1,000 B. C. as ^- 1^4 ^ i ninirF^ 

go as early as 2500 B. C. to 3,obiJ it is not possible 

here to examine the question m detail, merely gmng the 
conclusions must suffice. According to ^lax ^luller*"', the 
period of probable origin of the Brahma nas must be 
accepted to be between 600 — 800 B. C., of the collection of 
Vedic hymns xnz,^ Samhita to be between 800 B. C* to 
1000 B. C., and of the growth of the Vedic poetry before 
the actual collection of hymns to be between 1000 B. C. to 
1200 B. C. The European scholars, till recently, were 
content to accept these dates, but this has now been questioned 
on the ground that supposition of 200 years for each of the 
different literary epochs m the origin of the Veda is purely 
arbitrary. Later on Max Muller himself stated that no 
power on earth will ever determine whether the \"edic hymns 
were composed 1,000, or 1500, or 2,000 or 3,000 years B. C. 

H. Jacobi and Bal Gangadhar Tilak by examining the 
astronomical data in the Vedic literature came to altogether 
different conclusions as compared with Max Muller. Accord- 
ing to Jacobi the beginning of the Rig Vedic collection should 
be dated to something like 4500 B. C., while Tilak placed it 
at about 6000 B. C. Professor Winternitz saj’s, “And indeed 
from the point of view of Indian history, nothing speaks 
against the assumption that Vedic literature extends back 
into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture to the 
fourth millenary ” + 

Some scholars give about 1500 B. C. as the approximate 
date on the basis of the discovery of the inscriptions of 
Boghazkoi in Persia, wherein some Indian gods have been 
mentioned. Assuming that these inscriptions belong to the 
period when Indo- Aryans and the Iranians were living together 
at one place, they naturally place the compilation of the 
Rigveda, that took place in India, at a later date. Mr. A. C. 
Das, on the other hand, assigns something like 20,000 years 
to the beginning of the Aryan culture. All this, however, is 
not very certain. 


* ‘History of Sansknt Literatue.' 
t ‘A History of Indian Literature’, page 299, 
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Thus it may be concluded that it is not possible to ascertain 
the exact date of the Vedic literature, thoug'h it is certain that 
it was pre-Buddhistic, “\Ve shall probably have to date the 
beginning of this detelopment about 2000 or 2500 B. C., and 
the end of it between 750 and 500 B.C. The more prudent 
course, however, is to steer clear of any fixed dates, and to 
guard against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period 
or a ludicrously modern period.' ’**** The Age when the Vedic 
literature was developed is called the Vedic Age. 

Historical Knowledge in the Vedic Literature. The 

Vedic literature, though it is mostly -religious m character, 
helps us a good deal in the reconstruction of ancient Indian 
history. Historical knowledge from these works is to be 
gathered rather laboriously from certain stray references 
which have been inserted just to explain things. But even 
then it is possible for us to draw a picture, however incom- 
plete, of the civilization and culture of the period and the 
different phases of the life of the people of these days. 

There is a little of history’ as such, viz. political history, in 
the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishadas. In the first 
place, we get some geographical information that helps us to 
ascertain the probable trend of the spread of the early Aryan 
culture. The oldest Veda viz. the Rigveda, speaks of North- 
Western India, — the present Punjab and the Frontier, while 
the later SamJiitas were probably composed further east. The 
Brahmanas and the Upanishadas talk of things that happened 
in the Kuru-Panchala country’ or the western part of the 
Gangetic valley, and Kosala and Videha etc. or the eastern 
part of the Gangetic plain. Thus it is inferred that the Aryans 
had spread in northern India by this time. 

In the Rigveda indications are not wanting of a struggle for 
supremacy among the Aryan tribes themselves and bet^veen 
the Aryan tribes and the non- Aryan tribes — the black 
and if the interpretations put be correct, of the occasional com- 
bination of an Aryan tribe With a non- Aryan tribe against 
common enemies. The tribes that loom large in the Rigveda 
are the five allied tribes the Pttrus, the Turv^tsas, the Yadus, 
t he Aniis^ and the Druhyus. The Purus, who lived o n the 

♦Winternit?: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1, page 310, 
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banks of the rner Sarasvati, were the most important of them 
all. Some of their important kings were Durgaha, Girikshit, 
Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, Trikshi, Mitratithi; Kurushravana, 
and Upamashra\as. Other important tribes mentioned are the 
Bhaiatas^ the SHnjayas, and the V richivants. One of the 
most important historical events alluded to in the Rigveda is, 
what IS called, the battle of the ten kings. It was a contest 
between the Bharafa King, Sudas, with \"asishtha as hiS 
family priest, and ten allied tribes of the Ahnas, the Pahthas^ 
the Bhalaftases, the Shix^as, the Vt sham ns, the Anus, the 
Druhyus, the Turvasas, the Yadus, and the Purus, under 
the leadership of the sage Vishvamitra. The battle seemed to 
have been fought on the bank of the Parushni tvs?. Ravi, and 
Sudas probably came out successful. Immediately after this 
Sudas had to fight and defeated on the Jamuna the three 
allied tribes of the Ajas, Sigues, and Yakshus, who were 
probably totemistic^ non-Aryan tribes. Another important 
king of the Bharatas was the grandfather of Sudas, named 
Divodas. He fought with the Turvasas, the Yadus, the Purus, 
the Pams, the Paravatas, and the Bnsaya. 1 here are certain 
other references to fighting with the nor-Aryan tribes some of 
whose leaders were Ihbisa, Dhuni, Chumun, Pipru, Yarchin, 
and Sambara, 

In the period of the Brahmanas and the Upanishadas there is 
a regrouping of tribes. The place of the Bharatas is taken up 
by the Kurus and the Panchalas m the Gangetic valley. In 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad the dynasty of the Prik~ 
shitas belonging to the line of the Kurus is mentioned. Among 
the successors of Pankshat, Janamejya, Bhiraasena, Ugrasena, 
and Srutasena — all great kings, are mentioned. Again, the 
royal dynasties of Videha, the most notable of vrhose kings 
was the great Janaka, of Kosala, the royal family of which 
traced its descent from ancient king, Ikshvaku, of Kasi, and 
of Gandhara are mentioned. *‘ln the later Brahmanas there 
were Aryan kingdoms in the Deccan of which we have no hint 
in the Rig- Veda.” Vidarhha, modern Berar, Kaliiiga, and 
the kingdom of the Bhojas are mentioned. In the Aitreya 
Brahman the non-Arj^an tribes of the Andhra s, the Puhndas, 
and the Saharas are referred to. “The flashes of bght that 

*Tnbes with some animal as a tribal symbol 

* "Cambridge Shorter History of India’ page 13, 
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are occasionally obtained suggest that a great deal of early 
history was perfectly well known to the compilers of the vast 
sacerdotal literature of the period, but that they never thought 
of it as worthy of systematic record.”*** 

Vedic Civilization and Culture.^ “There is nothing in 
the \’'edic literature to support the theory that the early 
Aryans in India were barbarians learning civilization from the 
people they conquered.” The life depicted, though incidentally, 
in the literature of the period clearly points out a fairly well 
civilized state of society, with a good deal of progress both in 
the arts of peace and m the arts of war. 

Social and Economic Life — ^Family Life. The Social 
outlook of the people was optimistic. The unit of social 
organization was the family which was based on the patri- 
archal system. The family was a joint-family and rested 
on the sacrament of marriage. Monogamy was the rule 
though polygamy was also current among the ruling classes. 
Polyandry was not current. Distinct marriage rules for- 
bidding the marriage of father and daughter, and brother 
and sister existed. Child marriage and Sati were unknown. 
“Moreover, the Vedic marriage was indissoluble by human 
action, nor in the early period does it seem to have been 
contemplated that remarriage should take place in the case 
of a widow” except under certain circumstances, “probably 
only in cases where the dead had left no son and it was 
therefore imperative that steps should be taken to secure 
him offspring; for the Rigveda recognises to the full the 
keen desire of the Vedic Indian for a child to perform his 
funeral rites.” 

The Position of Woman. The family life was healthy. 
Although the father controlled and dominated the family, 
yet the mutual relationships of the various members was 
good, tender, and affectionate. The women occupied a 
position of honour. They were expected to live in general 
obedience to their fathers and brothers while unmarried, 
and to their husbands while married. Yet in the latter case 

♦Ibid, page 11; 

4 Or *’the Political, Social, and Religious Life of the Aryans in the 
Vedic Period,*’ 
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she was undoubtedly the mistress of the household with 
authority over the dependents of the family. She was 
considered to be ‘half’ of the man, and as such it was 
considered absolutely essential that she should participate m 
the performance of the sacred ceremonies along with her 
husband. In the Rigveda we hear of the married couple 
viz. dampati^ ‘with minds m harmony pressing the Soma, 
rinsing and mixing it with milk’ and offering praises to the 
gods. A grown-up girl was allowed to have her say on the 
question of marriage. Dowry system also seemed to have 
existed. There was no purdah system and the women 
were allowed to mix freely with men in feasts and dances. 
They got opportunities to educate themselves so that some 
ladies like Visvavara, Apala^ and Ghosha attained the rank 
of rishis. We also find some of them participating in 
learned discourses and indulging in philosophic speculation 
in the Upamshadas. 

Professions. The Vedic Aryans did not have big cities. 
They lived in small villages, called purs^ in houses made of 
wood and bamboo. They were primarily pastoral people, 
though they knew agriculture and had some industries. As 
a matter of fact it has been suggested that the very name, 
‘Aryan,’ is a distinctive title of those who knew agriculture, 
as it is taken to be a variation of a root which means to 
plough. This, however, is not accepted by all. Great 
stress is laid upon the possession of cows and oxen by the 
Rigvedic poets. They had horses for drawing chariots and 
riding, and dogs for hunting purposes. They knew the 
elephant and the lion, but did not know the tiger at least in 
the Rigvedic times. “The families ploughed their allotments 
with teams of six, eight or even twelve oxen, and grew what 
may perhaps have been barley on their manured and irrigated 
fields; the cattle were driven out by the herdsmen to graze 
in the surrounding forest.”^ The Aryans also interested 
themselves in hunting and we hear of the capture of lions 
in snares, of antelopes in pits, and of boar-hunting with the 
help of dogs. Other important occupations were that of the 
wood worker, — who was at once carnage-builder, cabinet- 
maker, and chariot-maker, metal worker and smith, leather- 

♦Dimbar, Sir George, History of India, page 9* 
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worker, spinner and weaver besides that of the physician, 
priest and warrior. To the women are ascribed sewing, the 
plaiting bf mats from grass, the spinning of yarn and the 
weaving of cloth. Fishing is not directly mentioned. Some 
trade was carried on. It is not sure whether the Aryans 
knew the sea in the Rigvedic times. 

No Castes. “It is of importance to note that there is 
no sign that those who carried on these functions 
were in any way regarded as inferior members of the commu- 
nity, as was the case in later times.”* Probably the system 
of high and low within the Aryan fold had not as yet deve- 
loped. In other words, there is not yet to be found in the 
Rigvedic times the caste- division, there being only one 
Rigvedic hymn, the Purusltsukta^ in which the origin of 
the four castes is described. Caste system seems to have 
developed in the days of the later Samhitas, the Brahmanas 
andthe Upanishadas. The Atharvaveda, for instance, knows 
the four castes of the Brahmanas, Kashatnyas, Vaishyas, and 
Shudras. 

Dress and Food. The dress of the people generally 
consisted of three or two garments, generally woven from 
the wool of sheep, though skins were also employed.’ Gold 
ornaments were used. The hair was studiously combed and 
oiled, and women wore it plaited. The people were mainly 
vegetarians, using milk, butter, ghee, corn, vegetables and 
fruits. “But the Vedic Indians were a nation of meat-eaters, 
nor need we believe that they merely ate meat on occasions 
of sacrifice,”t They used at least two strong drinks — Sura^ 
and the Soma Rasa which \vas extracted from the Soma 
plant. 

Diversions and Vices. The Indo-Aryan people were 
active, joyful, and warlike people of simple habits. They led 
a merrj’, easy-going life. Chariot- racing, hunting, dancing, 
and music were some of their diversions. Their commonest 
vice was gambling,t while we also hear in the Rigveda of 

* Combridge History of India, page 100. ~~ 

+ Ibid, page, 101 

t Here IS a part of a gambler’s lament from the Rigveda^ *~ 

“She wrangles not with me, nor is she angry 
To me and comrades she was ever kindly 
For dice that only luckless throws effected 
I’ve driven away from home aw-jfe devoted, 
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‘incest, seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the procuring of 
abortion, as also of deception, theft and robbery.’ This, 
however, does not mean that the \ edic Aryans had no sense 
of morality ; on the other hand, the Vedic hymns bear 
testimony to an exalted and comprehensive morality’. 

War. War must have occupied a good deal of time of 
the Vedic Aryans. The Arj’an horde, consisting of the 
charioteers and foot-soldiers, was led by the king. The 
warriors used coats of mail, helmets, and hand or arm guards. 
The ‘ weapons chiefly consisted of bows, arrows, spears, 
lances, and slings. 

Political Life. — Political Divisions. The grouping of the 
various families formed the grama or the \illage. Next in 
order was the vish or ‘canton’, which included some gramas* 
A group of vish or cantons formed the jana or the people. A 
Gramani was the officer-in-charge of the grama or ptir* 
In the beginning the office was probably elective, but later on 
it become hereditary. He *was “the head of the village 
both for civil purposes and military operations.” His duties 
included protection of the people, maintaining peace and 
order in the locality, deciding disputes, and organizing the 
defence of the village. In heu of his services the people 
probably paid a specified portion of the agricultural produce 
to him. We do not hear much of th vish, and probably it 
was not a common political division. Where it existed it 
might have been under vishpah — head of the v/s/i. But vish 
also seems to mean common people or subjects, and therefore 
that might have been the title of the chief. 

The King. At the helm of affairs was the king — the 
Rajan* Sometimes his office was elective, but often heredi- 


Her mother hates me, she herself rejects me: 
For one m such distress there is no pity 
I find a gambling man is no more useful 
Than is an aged horse that’s in the market 
Others embrace the wife of him whose chattels 
The eager dice have striven hard to capture; 
And father, mother, brothers say about him: 
We know him not, lead him away a captive,” 
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tary. He was the head of the tribe and doubtless wielded some 
power and commanded obedience. His most important duty 
was the protection of his people and leading them in war. 
‘^Of the king’s functions in peace the Rigveda is silent, beyond 
showing that he was expected to maintain a large body of 
priests to perform the sacrifices for him and his people,” but m 
addition to this he must have been actively concerned in the 
general maintenance of peace and order. He received a 
share of wealth of the people for the purposes of govern- 
ment, but ‘the Rigveda contains no hint that he was consi- 
dered as owner of the land of the people’. He lived m 
splendour in a fortified palace and attended the court. 

The King’s Officers. The nobles of the king or his 
comrades-in-arms were called the Rajanya. Some of his other 
important officers were the gramani of the capital, the Senani 
who was an army officer, the Suta who was the royal 
charioteer, the Madhyamasi a judge or arbitrator, the Ksattr 
the royal store-keeper or Chamberlain, and Samgrahitor or 
Treasurer. The most important of the king’s officials, 
however, was the Ptirohiia or the royal priest whose office 
tended to become hereditary. “The Vedic Purohita was 
the forerunner of the Brahman statesmen w^ho from time to 
time in India have shown conspicuous ability in the 
management of affairs.” 

The Sabha and the Samiti. Whether the kings were 
elected or hereditary, they were never despotic. “A people 
with democratic instincts like the Vedic Aryans, quite alert to 
and mindful of their own tribal interests, could not but 
frequently meet in assemblies to discuss village and public 
affairs and express their opinions freely on matters that 
concerned them most intimately.”* Thus we hear of the 
functioning of the Scxhhc^s and the Sccfjtifis* There is some 
difference of opinion about the exact interpretation of these 
words. Hillebrandt does not distinguish between the two, 
while Ludwig thinks that the Sabha was a sort of a Council 
of Elders, while the Samiti was a general assembly of the 
whole people. Zimmer takes the SamtH to be the popular 
assembly of the tribe and the Sabha to be the assembly of 
t he village. If we agree with the last-mentione d interpretation, 

*Das, A,C* Rivedjq India, page 324, 
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we find that every village had its Sahha with a hall, where 
the citizens, particularly respectable citizens, met to decide 
questions of common concern. This hall seems to have been 
frequently used as a club-house where gambling and other 
diversions were indulged in. The Samitis were held on 
special occasions in central places to decide important 
questions of general concern, such as the election of the kings, 
and were attended by all the people or their representatives. 

Religion. ‘Tt may be said that the religion embodied in 
the Rigveda is a more important subject of study for the 
investigator of the history of religion than the religion of 
any other sacred book; for here we see the development 
of mythology and religion from the most primitive to the 
advanced stage, and gods coming into being before our 
v’ery eyes.” “ The budding Aryan mind loved light and hated 
and feared darkness. So the forces of light became its 
gods or Devas — the shining ones, while the demons — Asuras, 
Rakshasas, and Pishachas came to be connected with dark- 
ness. The Rigveda mentions thirty-three gods which include 
the various benevolent elements of nature. The most famous 
of these were the Dyaiis and Varuna — the gods of the sky, 
Siirya^ Mitra, Savitar^ Pushafi, Vtshnit — the solar gods, 
the Asvifis (the two horsemen) and UsJias (dawn) — the 
deities of the morning, Indra, Rudra Mantis (storm-gods), 
Vayu etc., — gods of the air, and PritJivh Agni, Soma (the 
sacred drink) — gods of earth. The god that occupies the 
place of honour among the Rigv'edic gods is Indra. He is 
the national god of the Indo- Aryans at this time, and is v^ery 
frequently praised for brave deeds and invoked for boons, 
help and protection. Vishnu as yet does not occupy a place 
assigned to him later on. Shiv^a appears in the Rigveda not 
very frequently in the shape of Rudra. The goddesses 
do not play a very important part m the Rigveda except 
Ushas'\ and to a certain extent the PrzV/zvf. Vedic poetry 

* Macdonell*— India’s Past, page 24. 

fSome selected stanzas from the translated hymns m honour of the 
Ushas are given here* — 

**The sisters* pathway is the same, unending, 

Taught by the gods, alternately they tread it 
Fair shaped, of form diverse, yet single-minded. 

Morning and night clash not, nor do they tarry. 

Now Heaven*s Daughter has appeared before as, 

A maiden shining m resplendent garments. 
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reaches its sublimest heights in pral^lng and invoking Ushas 
— the goddesses of dawn. 

There does not seem to have been any idol worship. No 
animal or snake worship is traceable though belief in certain 
demonical powers is found. 

Thus the religion of the Rigveda is polytheistic, *** ‘con- 
cerned with the worship of gods, the great majority of 
whom are personifications of phenomena or powers of nature.’ 
These gods are powerful and are capable of granting 
boons, blessings and potection, and therefore are worthy 
to be propitiated. This is first done by singing praises, 
then by prayers, and lastly by performing sacrifices. In 
course of time a regular science of sacrifice is developed. 
Great mysterious powers are ascribed to it, and what to 
say of the ordinary mortals, even gods had to perform 
sacrifices. In the beginning a sacrifice was performed either 
to secure protection or a boon, or as an act of thanksgiving 
but now it came to be performed for some mysterious purpose. 
Such a state is indicated in the later Samhtfas and the 
Brahmanas. “The sacrifice is here no longer the means to 
an end, but it is an aim in itself, indeed, the highest aim of 
existence. The sacrifice is also a power which overwhelms 
all, indeed, a creative force of Nature.” In the Shatpatha 
Brahmana^ it is stated, “The soul of all beings, of all gods, 
IS this, the sacrifice.” Naturally, this emphasis on the 
ritualistic aspect of religious worship led to a powerful and 
specialised caste of the Brahmanas. As a matter of fact 
other castes were also coming into being at this time. 

*1 hou sovran lady of all earthy treasure, 

Auspicious Dawn, shine here to-day upon us.” 

“Hail, Usas, Daughter of the Sky, 

Who, borne upon thy shining car, 

By ruddy steeds from realms afar, 

And ever lightening, drawestnigh: 

“So shines a fond and winning bride, 

W^ho robes her form in bnlliant guise. 

And to her lord’s admiring eyes, 

Displays her charms with conscious pride. 

“Or virgin by her mother decked. 

Who, glorying in her beauty, shows 
In every glance, her power she knows 
All eyes to fix, all hearts subj'ect " 

♦Belief in many gods. 
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From sacrifice the next step was that of philosophical 
speculations about the origin of the universe, the purpose of 
life, the life after death, and the nature of tne soul and God 
etc. The tendency towards this can clearly be seen in the 
tenth book of the Rig\eda itself. 

“The multiplicity of gods is questioned and the unity of the 
universe is asserted, while attempts are made to represent 
the process of creation as the evolution of being from not 
being, first in the shape of the waters and then m the shape 
of heat. Other hymns more simply consider the process as 
that of a creation b^ a Vlsh^akarma^, ‘the all-maker,’ or 
Hiranyagarbha, ‘the golden germ,’ apparenth an aspect of 
the sun.'*’** The idea of all-pervading God is gi\en m the 
conception of god \'aruna in Athar^a\eda (Book IV, 16). 
Extract from the h\ mn is reproduced here: — 

“The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand, espies: 
The gods know all men do, though men would fam their 

deeds disguise. 

The earth is his, to him belong those \ast and boundless 

skies; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool 

he lies. 

W^hate’er exists m heaven and earth, whate’er beyond 

the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna the king, unfolded lies. 

’t 

The process of creation as described in the Rig\edaX, 129, 
is given below': 

“Nor Aught nor Nought existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched abo\ e. 
What co\ered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 

There w'as not death — ^\'et there was nought immortal, 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself, 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 

Darkness there w'as, and all at first w'as veiled 
In gloom profound — an ocean without light — 

'^Cambridge History of India, Vol I, page 107 
‘fAthar^aveda, Muir’s Translation. 
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The germ that still lay covered m the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 

Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven? 

Then seeds were sovrn, and mighty powers arose — 

Nature below, and power and will above — 

Who knows the secret? -who proclaimed it here, 

Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The Gods themselves came later into being — 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 

He from whom all this great creation came, 

Whether His will created or was mute, 

1 he Most High Seer that is in highest heaven,* * *** 

He knows it — or perchance even He knows not.” 

Such philosophic speculations gradually developed and 
blossomed forth in the philosophical systems of the 
Upanishadas, which centre round the fundamental doctrine 
that ‘the universe is the Brahman, but the Brahman is the 
Atman’or ‘the world is God, and God is my soul.’ Thus 
from polytheism — the worship of many gods, the Aryan 
mind passed on to monotheism — the worship of one God, 
yet throughout the pantheistic doctrine of ‘One in Many, 
and Many in One’ has always been current. 

To sum up, we may conclude with Wmternitz that “We 
need not, therefore, imagine the people of the Rig Veda 
either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a horde of 
rough savages, nor, on the other hand, as a people of ultra- 
refined culture.”t Yet there is no denying the fact that 
these people -were highly civilized, having made a consider- 
able progress both in the arts of peace and the arts of war, 
and also in the sphere of the spirit. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Give a brief account of ancient Indian Vedic literature What 
part has it played in the reconstruction of early Indian history? 
(Pages 42-51) 

*Rigveda X, 129. Translated by Max Muller in ‘Chips from a 

German Workshop, vol 1, page 78 

•J-‘A History of Indian Litarature,’ page 68 
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2. What do you understand by tlie Vedas? Briefly describe their 
contents. (Pages 42-45). 

3. Write short notes on; — 

the Brahmanas, the Aranvakas, tlie Sutras» and the Vedangas. 

(Pages 45-47). 

4. Write a short note on the chronology of tlie Vedic literature. 
(Pages 47-49). 

5. Briefly describe the historical information that is gathered trcm 
the Vedic literature. (Pages 49-51). 

6. What are, in your opinion, the outstanding features of Vedic 

Indo-Aryan civilization? (Pages 51-59). (P. U. TPJ6) 

7. Briefly describe the political, social, and religious life of the 
Aryans in the Vedic Age. (Pages 51-59). 

S. Describe carefully the character of Vedic monarchv. (Page 55). 

(P. U. 1934) 

9. Write a short note on Vedic Samiti and Sabha. (Pages 55-56). 

(P. V. 1934) 

10. “The religion of tiie Hindus in the first or Vedic epoch was the 
worship of Nature leading up to Nature’s God.” Discuss it. (Pages 56-59). 

fP. 17. 1936) 



CHAPTER III 

DEVKLOPMENT OF EARLY INDIAN POLITY 

/. The Literature of the Period 
II. Development of Early Indian Polity. 

The Later Vedic Age or The Epic Age. The early 
Vedic Period of Indian history — the period of the Vedas, 
the Brahmanas, and the Upanishadas, was followed by the 
Later Vedic Age, which is also sometimes called the Epic 
Age — the Age of Ramayana and Mahabharata, along with the 
subsequent period of Indian history till the rise of the two 
religions, Buddhism and Jainism. This Age saw great 
changes taking place within and without the Aryan pale 
that changed the face of the country. Within the Aryan fold the 
changes were of revolutionary character and were represented 
by the extension of Aryan settlements, the development of 
early Indian political system and the broadening of politi- 
cal and geographical outlook, development of poltical 
institutions, development of the old and the growth of the 
new religious ideals, and the appearance of certain important 
changes in the social system, notably the development of the 
caste-system and the theory of the four stages of an Aryan’s 
life, i.e., Varna Ashrama theories. Outside the AryaCn 
pale, the Aryan colonists continued to advance further east 
so that they came to occupy the whole of northern India. The 
Central Indian forests probably stood for some time in the 
way of their advance in southern India, but this obstacle was 
overcome by the times, described in the Ramayana. Thus the 
Epic Age is characterised by the Aryanisation i.e., extension 
of Aryan influence, in southern India. It is proposed to 
describe these manifold changes of political, religious and 
social nature in this chapter. 

The Literature of the Period. The sources of our 
knowledge for this period are almost exclusively literary. The 
most notable of these are the two great Indian Epic Poems, 
the Ramayana and the Mahahharata. To these may be added 
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some of the earliest Pit) anas and Manus Dharma Shusfra 
along with some other such books. The development of 
religious thought may be studied from the Bha^vada Gita 
and the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy. 

The Epics. The Indian epic poetry is classed under two 
mam heads, Itihasa, Akliyana^ or Piirana, and Kavya. 
The first class includes legend or histor\% narratne, and 
ancient tradition respectively, while the second class includes 
artificial epic poetr\\ The Mahabharata is the eldest and 
the most important representative of the former class while 
the Ramayana represents the latter cla«s. It is believed that 
even in the early period there existed many collections of 
Itihasas and Puranas, consisting of myths, legends of gods, 
demons, heroes, old sages, and kings of ancient times, and 
this ine\haustible store of prose and verse narrativ^es was not 
very infrequently drawn upon by the Brahamanical, the 
Buddhist and the Jam poets. Our present epics, however, 
are “accumulations of very diverse poems of unequal value, 
which have arisen m the course of centuries owing to conti- 
nual interpolations and alterations.” 

The Ramayana. According to Indian tradition, it is the 
older of the two and is ‘a fairly unified heroic poem.’ It is 
mainly the work of a single poet, V ahmki^ though it is 
believed that certain changes and interpolations have taken 
place in later times. The whole wrork, as it exists at present, 
is divided m seven books, consisting of about 24,000 couplets. 
It is believed that the first and the seventh books are later 
additions. “The plot consists of tw’o elements, the first of 
which has every appearance of being based on historical 
tradition. The foundation of the second is mythological; for 
it is full of marvellous and fantastic incidents, and the main 
figures are traceable in Vedic literature.” Rama, the hero 
of the poem, w’-ho wras at first probably treated as a historical 
figure, was later deified into an incarnation of Vishnu, and 
lives as such in the eyes of millions of Hindus even to-day. 

The story of the Ramayana is too well knowm to need-any 
detailed narration. It centres round the person of Rama, 
son of King Dasratha of Kosala or modem Oudh, w’hose 
capital was at Ayodhya- In bis boyhood, Rama and his 
half-brother, Lakshmana, went to the help of the sage Vishva- 
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mitra against the demons and rakshasas^ and then the former 
won Sita^ the far-famed daughter of King Janaka of Videha, as 
bride in an open competition. When King Dasaratha grew 
old, he decided to seat his eldest and favourite son on the 
throne, but his youngest and favourite wife Kaikat under the 
influence of evil counsel seized the occasion to make the old 
King redeem his pledged word by granting her two boons. 
Under this pretext the King was compelled to acquiesce in 
the banishment of his eldest son, Rama, for fourteen years, 
and the selection of his youngest son, Bharata , — the son of 
Kaikai, as his successor. Like a dutiful son, Rama took the 
change in fortune smilingly and was accompanied in his exile 
by his faithful brother, Lakshmana, and his loving wife, Stta. 
Meanwhile the old King died of the shock. Bharata returned 
from his maternal grandfather’s place but refused to accept 
the succession because it was not his by right. His effort 
to persuade Rama to come back to Ayodhya failed and at last 
he agreed to carry on the administration of the State as a 
vicegerent of Rama during the period of the latter’s exile. 

After this Rama proceeded further m the forests of central 
and southern India. At last he made his home at the 
Panchvati m the Dandik Forest. It was from this place- 
that King Ravana — the Rakshasa King of Ceylon, stole away 
the fair Sita by an artifice, and kept her hidden in his island 
home, Lanka. The two brothers, Rama and Lakshmana, 
took this loss to heart and wandered in search of Sita. At 
last with the help of some indigenous forest tribes, called 
monkeys, and bears, invaded Lanka, , defeated the demon 
King, and exterminated his household except his brother, 
named Bhibikshan, who was now made the king of Lanka. 
Sita was now rescued, and the happy trio returned to 
Ayodhya as the period of exile was now over. Rama now 
came into his own, and ruled over the State for some 
time. Here ends the main story of Rama, but the story 
IS continued. The chaste Sita had to go in exile because 
some common folk in Rama’s realm doubted her purity. 
The exiled queen took shelter with the sage Valmiki in 
whose hermitage she gave birth to Rama’s twin sons. Lava 
and Ktisha. The princes grew as hermits and were made to 
learn by memory the exploits of their father R ami* 
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they did not know him. They were also taught the arts of 
war so that when the sacrificial horse released by Rama for 
the celebration of the horse-sacrifice as a sign of his sover- 
eignty met them, they checked its progress and defeated 
Rama’s army. After this the reunion took place between 
the father and the sons, but the unfortunate Sita died by 
going into the bosom of the earth, whose daughter she was 
reputed to be. 

Interpretation. This storj' has been variously inter- 
preted. Some see in it an exposition of the battle of Indra 
and Vritra mentioned in the Rigveda by identifying Sita 
with the goddess Field-furrow, Rama with the god Ihdra — 
the god of ram, and Havana with Vritra — the demon of 
drought. Scholars, however, are not much convinced of this. 
Somes believe it to be an allegory representing the first 
attempt of the Aryans to conquer the South or to spread 
their civilization over the Deccan and Ceylon.’ In other 
words these scholars do not take the events described m the 
Ramayana as actual historical events. And indeed it is not 
possible to affirm otherwise about all that is given in the 
Ramayana though it is against orthodox belief. There is 
a section of it that deals with myths, legends, old stories of 
gods and heroes, and exploits of fabulous heroes. This is 
probably based on old lore, and may be regarded to belong 
to the demain of mythology, but the remaining portion dealing 
with human characters seem to have some historical basis. 
The chief character of the story — Rama, and the writer — the 
sage Balmiki, seemed to have lived and toiled in this world 
like other people m the hoary’ past. It is further believed by 
scholars that it was only later on when the cult of Bhakii 
and particularly V aishnavism became strong that Rama was 
identified with an incarnation of Vishnu. 

Although nowhere in the Ramayana Rama is described 
as establishing Aryan dominion in the South or even as 
intending to do so’ yet it is considered to represent the 
early advance of the Indo-Aryan — apolitical and cultural, in the 
South. The military conquest of the Deccan by Rama 
which followed the cultural conquest of that part of the 
sub-continent of India by the Aryan sages — most notable 
among them the sage Agastya^ shows the wav the current of 
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the Aryan civilization was taking. It must have been 
followed by the establishment of Aryan settlements in the 
South, and the mention in the Mahabharata of certain South 
Indian tribes taking part in the Great War among the Aryan 
princes in the north lends support to this theory. 

Influence. Whether the Ramayana be historical, allegori- 
cal, or mythological, there is no denying the fact that among 
the Hindus it has a place which is all its own. "*It has 
become the property of the whole Indian people and, as 
scarcely any other poem in the entire literature of the world, 
has influenced the thought and poetry of the nation for 

centuries Since more than two thousand years the poem 

of Rama has kept alive in India, and it continues to live in 
all grades and classes of people. High and low, prince and 
peasant, nobleman, merchant and artisan, princesses and 
shepherdesses, all are quite familiar with the characters and 
stories of the great epic. The men are elevated by the 
glorious deeds of Rama and are edified by his wise speeches, 
the women love and praise Sita as the ideal of conjugal 

fidelity, the highest virtue of woman Popular sayings 

and proverbs bear witness to the familiarity of the Ramayana. 
But also the teachers and masters of the various religious 
sects refer to the Ramayana and draw upon it, when they 
wish to propagate religious and moral doctrines among the 
people ; and the poets of all later times, from Kalidasa down 
to Bhavabhuti and their epigones, have ever again drawn 
their materials from the Ramayana and worked them up 
anew.”*"*' It has been translated in almost all the vernaculars 
of India, the most well known of these being its Hindi 
translation of Ram-Cliaritru-Manas by Gosain Tulsi Dass 
who lived in the 16th century. The poet Valmiki himself 
•wrote about the Ramayana as follows: — 

“As long as in this firm-set-land 
The streams shall flow, the mountains stand, 

So long throughout the world, be sure, 

The great Ramayana shall endure, "f 

The Mahahharata. The other great epic poem is the 
Mahabharata, which means “the great narrative of the battle 

* Winternitz : A History of Sanskrit Literature,'— vol I, pages. 
476 - 477 . ^ 

Griffith’s Translatjon. 
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of the Bharatas/' In its present form it is composed of 
100,000 couplets — about eight times the volume of the Home- 
ric poems. There is, however, no doubt that there have been 
additions and interpolations in the original epic because 
‘Ugrasra\as says that he knows the poem as consisting 
of 8,800 verses, while Vyasa declares that he composed 
the Sanihita of the Bharata poem in 24,000 \erses/ It is 
divided into eighteen books called parvan% in addition 
to a supplement called the Hariv^ansa. In it we have a 
combination of matter, partly epical, partly pedagogic, 
partly narrative or historical.’ It is not one poetic production 
but rather a whole literature, containing besides the central 
story, various episodes, legends, philosophical and moral 
discussions and didactic matter so that it has come to wear 
the asepct of an encyclopaedia of moral teaching. The book 
seems to be mainly dedicated to the worship of the god, 
Vishnu, in the form of Krishna though certain Shiva legends 
and passages referring to the Shiva cult are also found. 
The orthodox Hindu opinion assigns the authorship of this 
whole mass of literature to Krishna Dvaipayana V yasa^ 
who IS said to be a kind of grandfather of the chief heroes of 
the epic. From the literary point of \iew the different parts 
of the book are of unequal merit. It is on the whole a 
literary monster. *‘But in this jungle of poetry’, which 
scholarship has only just begun to clear, there shoots forth 
much true and genuine poetry, hidden by the wild under- 
growth. Out of the unshapely mass shine out the most 
precious blossoms of immortal poetic art and profound 
wisdom.” 

The central theme centres round the story of the fight 
between two Kshatriya clans of the Lunar race, the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. The former w’ere the sons of 
the blind Kaurava King, Dhritrashtra, while the latter were 
the sons of his pale brother, Pandu. Pandu became King of 
the Kuru country as his elder brother was blind, but he 
died leaving his sons in the care of his brother who was to 
carry on the administration during the minority of his 
nephews. When the latter grew’ up, they claimed the 
succession w’hich the hundred sons of Dhritrashtra W’ere loth 
to give up. Thus there wras jealousy between the cousins — 
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the hundred sons of Dhrithrashtra, called the Kattravas and 
the five sons of Pandu, called the Pandavas, 

The former unsuccessfully tried to get rid of the latter in 
various ways. Arjuna — one of the Pandava brothers, won 
Draupadiy the fair daughter of Draupada, King of Panchal, 
m an open competition. Soon after there was a partition of 
the Kuru Kingdom and the Pandava brothers, under their 
eldest brother Yuddhistrct^ made Indraprastha^ near 
modern Delhi, their seat of government. They soon performed 
a sacrifice to show their prowess, to which they invited their 
cousins, and thus excited their jealousy. 

Duryodhana^ the eldest of the sons of Dhritrashtra, 
conceived of a plan to deprive the Pandavas of their wealth 
and kingdom by defeating them in a game of dice. Two 
games were arranged one after the other, and the dice favoured 
the crafty Duryodhana who played by proxy. Yuddhistra lost 
everything, his wealth, his kingdom, his brother himself, and 
Draupadi. The lady was then insulted in an open court, 
then which made the Pandavas take a vow of vengeance. 

The Pandavas now went m exile, where they spent thirteen 
years. At the end of the period they claimed their kingdom 
but the Kuru prince refused to entertain the claim. This was 
followed by the Bharata War in which it is believed almost 
all the princes of northern and southern India took part on one 
side or the other. From this internecine warfare, the Pandava 
brothers came out successful with the help of their astute 
friend, the Yadu Prince Krishna, hailed as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, nay the god himself. 

The Pandu brothers now came in their own. Their elder 
brother, Yuddishtra, became a universal monarch, and 
celebrated his triumph with a sacrifice. Soon after, however, 
the brothers thought fit to retire to the Himalayas, from where 
they passed on to Indra’s heaven. Arjuna’s grandson, 
Parikshat, succeeded them and founded the dynasty of the 
Parihshatas. 

Episodes. To this mam story various other episodes, 
legends and stories have been added. The most important of 
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these are the slor>’ of Shakuntala, the stor\' of the chumng of 
the ocean, episode of the fish or the flood legend, the stor\- of 
Rama, the legend of the sage Risyasnnga. the story of king 
Usmara, the interesting stor>' of Sat\'avan-5aMtri, and one of 
the oldest and most beautiful, the sloti' of Xala and his 
devoted wife Damyanti. The last mentioned of these appeals 
most to European mind, and "it has been recognised as one of 
the gems of Indian literature, nay more, as one of the gems 
of universal literature.’ Of the didactic and philosophical 
portions of the Mahabharata, the most famous is the Bhag- 
vada Gita or the "Song Divine’ of which something will be 
said presently. 

Influence. The Mahabharata occupies a veiy important 
place in the Sanskrit literature and is in\ested with semi- 
divine character in the Hindu mind. It is said m the 
Introduction of the Epic itself; 

'*As batter excels among curds, as the Brahman e\ce}s among Aryans, 
as the Aranyakes among the Vedas, the drink ot immortality among 
medicines, the ocean among all Mvaters, and the con among four-footed 
beasts, even so the Mahabharata is the best of all narrative works 

'^Whosoever presents a veda-knowmg and deeply learned Brahman 
with a hundred cows with gilded horns, and he v\ho hears daily the 
sacred stories ot the Bharata poem —these two acquire equal (religioa«) 
merit ” 

Undoubtedly the storj’ of Mahabharata has exercised a 
great influence on the mind of the Hindus who have for 
thousands of years turned to it "in sorrow, in joy and in daily 
toils' for solace and inspiration. 

History in the Epic. The believing Hindu finds every- 
thing in it to be true, but a critical historian cannot agree with 
him. Some historians, on the other hand do not find anything 
of historical value m it. According to Vincent Smith, ""The 
entire frame- work of the story is essentially incredible and 

unhistorical The attempt to construct a rationalized narrative 

out of the materials available rests on a series of assumptions 
and guesses which can never lead to conclusions of much value. 
I confess my inability to extract anything desenung the name 
of political history from the epic tales of either the Rantayana 
or the Mahabharata” Nevertheless it is generally believed that 
the whole story rests on a substratum of truth. There was 
probably a war for supremacy in Kurukshetra in western 
India between the Kurus and the Pandus in which many 
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Indian princes took sides. ‘]Many of the characters of the 
Mahabharata appear to be real historical figures.’ The whole 
story mjst ha\e been first sung as a bardic song and then 
compiled in the form of a book. The Epic widens our 
geographical knowledge about India, as the names of the 
princes and their states who fought in the Great War are 
clearly mentioned. If this description is to be believed, 
Ary'an influence had spread all over India. Moreover, we 
get a good deal of information about the political, social, and 
religious conditions of the times. 

According to Havell, “the story of the Great War illustrates 
the process by which the Aryan and non- Aryan tribes were 
gradually consolidated into kingdoms under a powerful central 
kingdom.” Some believe that it describes the rougher and 
cruder civilization of western India while the Ramayana 
represents the more polished civilization of eastern India. It 
is also held that originally the book was written to praise the 
Kurus who indeed seem to be on the right, but later on it 
was recast with the object of praising the Pandus and glorify- 
ing their ally Krishna, and this resulted m introducing different 
apparent contradictions. Again, some think that the Pandavas 
— of pale complexion, were not the Aryan princes but belonged 
to some northern hill tribes with pale complexion and^practised 
certain non- Aryan customs such as polyandry. “A thinly 
\eiled genealogy represents the Pandus as cousins of the 
Kurus. In reality, they were a new family or clan, who built 
up a kingdom and then obtained supreme power by allying 
themselves with the Panchalas and attacking the Kurus, who are 
represented as living about sixty miles north of the Pandus’ 
settlement, which was the present Indarpat (Indra-prastha) 
near Delhi.” It is beyond the scope of this book to examine 
these views cnticallj", and their bare mention must suffice. 

The Date of the Epics. Like almost everything else 
connected with early Indian history, the dates of the Epics 
are uncertain and widely different opinions are held by scholars. 
Again, some place the Ramayana first while others consider 
the Mahabharata to have preceded the Ramayana. 

According to Hindu belief Ramayana is believed to be older 
of the two and IS placed m Uti^Treta Yuga^ while Mahabharata 

^‘Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, page 262, 
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IS placed at the end of the Dvapara Yuga and the beginning 
of the Kali Yiiga. But historians point out that the 
^kfahabharata describes a less advanced state of cnihzation, 
mentions certain non- Aryan tribes in northern India and 
describes a war in w’estern India W’hen the r^Iadhyadesha w’as 
still the centre of Aryan activity. Against this it ma\ be 
said that the Ramayana describes a simpler stage of Aryan 
civilization and represents the advance of an easterly branch of 
the Aryans — the people of the Solar dynasty, in southern 
India. And although the centre of activity is in eastern India, 
yet m Ramayana not many Aryan states are mentioned, w'hile 
in the ^lahabharata even the people of the far south are 
mentioned. Again, the latter contains references to the 
foreign element under the w’ord Yavaaa, 

To come to the dates of the Epics it may be pointed 
out that ‘they do not belong to any one age. They were 
frequently edited and retouched by the Brahmans and large 
additions were made to their bulk.' Probabh the tradition 
on which they are based refers to Vedic times, but m their 
Iiresent form they may be assigned to the early centuries 
of the C'lnstian Era. Mahabharata probably assumed its 
present form betw’een the Ith century B-C. and the 4th 
century A.D. while ‘it is probable that the Ramayana had 
its present extent and contents as early as towards the close 
of the second century A-D.’ According to Mr. Pargiter 
the Great War took place fourteen hundred years after 
Ikshvaku — the son of Manu, Rama lived in the 5th century 
before that war which itself marks the beginning of the 
Kali Age. ‘about 1 100 B.C.’ 

Puranas. Closely connected with the Mahabharata are 
the Puranas. The word ‘Parana’ onginially meant 'old 
narrative’ or historical tradition. They are supposed to deal 
with five subjects: Sarga — creation of the w^orld, Prafisarga 
— the periodical annihiliation and recreation of the world, 
Vamsa — the genealogy of gods and sages, Manvantram — 
the great periods, each one of w'hich has a IManu of its own, 
and Vansanu charita — the history of the dynasties. In 
their present forms they deal wnth some or all of the topics, 
but have been adapted for sectarian purposes particularly 
for the purpose of the worship of the god Vishnu and his 
various mcarjiations, specially Krishna, but some of them are 
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also dedicated to the worship of the god, Shiva. There is so 
much common in them that they must be referred back to 
some older work as a common source. At present they are 
eighteen in number namely Brahma Purana, Padma Purana, 
Vaishnava Purana, Shaiva Purana, Bhagvata Purana, Naradiya 
Purana, IMarkandeya Purana, Agneya Purana, Bhavishyat 
Purana, Brahmavaivarta Purana, Lainga Purana, Varaha 
Purana, Skanda Purana, Vaman Purana, Kaurma Purana, 
Matsya Purana, Garuda Purana, and Brahmanda Purana. 
Besides these there are some Upapuratias. Out of these 
Puranas, the Bhagvata Purana, which consists of about 
18,000 shlokas and glorifies Vishnu or Bhagvata, is the most 
popular and ver^’ widely read among the Hindus. 

“The Puranas are \aluable to the historian and to the 
antiquarian as sources of political history by reason of their 
genealogies, even though they can only be used with great 
caution and careful discrimination,” and recently attempts, 
notably by jMr. Pargiter, have been made to sift out historical 
material from them.*** They are, however, much more 

♦Value of Puranas as source of history The Puranas are undoubt- 
edly based on ancient historical tradition as preserved in old bardic 
songs and dynastic chronicles which are now lost The vanshdvalis 
or genealogies of ancient dynasties which they give are very useful 
Some of them have been proved to be substantially correct though there 
are apparent discrepancies and mistakes According to Smith, “The 

Puranic genealogies of kings in prehistoric times, seem 

to be of doubtful value, but those oi the historical period or Kali Age, 
from about 600 B. C , are records ol high importance and extremely 
helpful m the laborious task of reconstructing the early political history 
of India ’* Yet extreme caution and care are necessary tor the use ol 
the material m the Puranas As historical records they are incomplete 
for some dynasties are altogether omitted For instance the Kushan 
Kings of north-western India are not at all mentioned Again “the 
authors did not think it worth their while to give us any fixed points, 
m the shape of dates recorded m any of the Hindu eras, to which we 
might refer their statements.” Different Puranas do not give the same 
details, lengths of individual reigns, and even the names of the kings 
The greatest drawback with them is that some contemporaneous dynasties 
have been treated as successive Their chronology, therefore, is definitely 
defective and undependable We cannot depend upon their statements 
unless they can be verified from other sources In certain cases this 
corroboration is forthcoming which lends support to the belief that the 
Puranas are not merely fables and fairy tales but have some historical 
value Thus w^e may ccnclude that m spite of sketchy treatment, meagre 
and discrepant details, and defective chronology, the Puranas have a value 
of their own as sources of early Indian history. 

(P. U. 1936 Supplementary), 
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important from the point of view of religion, "the\ artord us 
far greater insight into all aspects and phases of Hinduism — 
Its mythology, its idol- worship, its theism and pantheism, its 
love of God, its philosophy and Us superstitions, :t» festivals 
and ceremonies and its ethics, t.'.an anv oi'ier works.” 
Regarding the date of the Puranas, it ma\ be stated that thej 
are based on a \ery ancient tradition, and in their present form 
the> must ha\e come into being before the 7th century A.D* 

Manu's Dharmashastra. Another important source for 
the socio- religious condition of the period is the kind of 
literature, called Dharmashastra which is the designation of 
legal literature in Sanskrit. In the earlier period thib kind of 
information is given in the Dharmsiitras which are, generally 
speaking, the basis of the Dharmshastias. Some important 
of these are Gautama's Dharmashastra, \'asishtha Dharma- 
shastra, Vishnu Smriti, and the codes of Vajnavalkj'a and 
Narada. But by far the most important of these is the law- 
book of Manu or the Manava Dharmashastra^ also called 
Mann Smriti. Its compilation is generalK assigned to the 
period between 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. though it is undoubted- 
ly based on older material. It describes the condition of 
life when the caste-system had sufficiently developed. Manu 
describes the four-fold division of Hindu society and also the 
four-fold division of a Hindu's life. He also discusses other 
legal matters. ''‘There is not the slightest allusion to any 
sectarian cult; documents are not cited in the rules on 
evidence; widow- burning is not recommended; there is no 
recommendation of the cult of idols (service, etc.), though 
idols are known as objects of veneration;.. .. ” jManu’s code 
constitutes the foundation - of the present-day civil law of 
the Hindus to a considerable extent. 

The Darshanas or the Schools of Philosophy. The 

history of the religious thought of the period is to be studied 
from the Darshanas, where the speculative thought of the 
Upanishadas is developed and systematised. Each one of 
them represents the beliefs and doctrines of a ‘schoor viz. 
set of follow^ers. The orthodox systems are six m number, 
w-hile three are regarded as heterodox. The orthodox systems 
viz. those which are true or w-orthy of belief by the Brahmanas 
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and the followerb of the \'edas, are as undei: — 

The Sankhya System is believed to ha\ e been founded 
by Kapila, and is the philosophy of realism as opposed to the 
idealism of the I'pamshadas. The author believes the matter to 
be real and as possessing three gunas. It is independent of 
a Creator or the Brahman or a world-soul. ‘Suffering arises 
from the non-distinction of soul and matter; but discnminatue 
knowledge causes deliverance from suffering.’ The early 
philosophy of the Buddhists was influenced by the ideas of 
this School. 

The Yoga System is ascribed to Patanjali. The word 
yo*^a means concentration of mind or yoking of the mind on a 
single point viz. God. Unlike the Sankhya System, it 
belie\es in God which neither creates, nor rewards, nor 
punishes, but ‘is only a separate soul which is eternally 
combined with the most subtle constitr ent of matter, thus 
po&sessing the attributes of power, goodness, and wisdom.’ 
It also prescribes various exercises for the control of the 
body and the mind and its influence can be traced to all sects 
of ascetics, even those among the Jams and the Buddhists. 

The Nyaya School is believed to have been founded by 
Akshtxpada Gautama (not Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism). It gives the rules for reasoning and argu- 
mentation. ‘^It consists of five books, of which the first two 
deal \\ ith logic and the theory of knowledge and dialectics, 
the third with psychology"; the fourth with rebirth and 
salvation; while the fifth is a supplement.” 

The Vasheshika School of Kanad tries to explain the 
origin of the world from eternal atoms. The Jam philosophy 
has a close affinity with this school of^thought. 

The Purva Mimansa School, ascribed to Jatmtm, 
preaches the religion of sacrifices based on the authority of 
the Vedas. It is ‘the discussion of the first or practical part,’ 
while the Uttara Mimansa, which is ascribed to 
Budarayami, is ‘the discussion of the second or the theoretical 
part.’ It preaches the existence of one all-pervading God from 
whom everything emanates and in whom everything merges. 
It does not separate the human soul from the world-soul, but 
considers both to be the same. It preaches the philosophy 
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of ViidantiT which later on became the cluniinai:: sruphx 

of India. 

There are three important heterodox ^\^^Lem^, i/z,, the 
systems of unbelievers. Of these one is the Lokajat — directed 
to the world, system of Cha}vaka. It preacheu pure and 
simple materialism and believed in the principle of ‘eat, drink 
andbemerr\\ ‘While life remains’, the\ sax. let a man 
live happib’, let him feed on pleasant food, even thorgh he 
run into debt; when once the body has been reduced to ashes, 
how can it ev'er return to life?'** They did not behe\e in 
(jod and rejected the authority of the \'edaB. De-ides these 
there were the Buddhist and the Jain sv stems uf philosophv 
which will be described later on. 

The Bhagvada Gita. It is the most well known uf the 
philosophical episodes of the Mahabharata. It is the Song 
Celestial or the Song of Lord Krishna con taming the di\ine 
adv'ice of the God Krishna — not the hero Krishna, to the 
chief Pandu hero Arjuna on the battle-field. It is introduced 
before the commencement of the War when both the armies 
faced each other ready for fight. Arjuna survev ed the host before 
him and seeing his nearest relatn es, his teacher and the latter's 
son on the other side shuddered at the idea of wading through 
their blood m order to reach the goddess of victor\'. His 
mind was assailed by doubts and he thus spoke to his friend 
and charioteer, Krishna: — 

“By helplessness oppressed, by doubts assailed, 

I do not see the path of duty plain, 

Be Thou my Guide, and tell me what is best. 

My Teacher thou, in mercy lead me now ’ ’ 

The Lord then answered him wnth “a detailed philosophical 
discourse, whose immediate purpose is to convince Arjuna 
that It IS his duty'as a warrior to fight, whatever the conse- 
quences may be." He preached the philosophy of duty, 
VIZ, dharma, and action without any selfish motne. Duty must 
be performed at all cost, and one must act without any selfish 
motive unmindful of consequences. Arjuna was told that 
It was his duty to fight and this he should do unmind- 
ful of results. In order to convince him of this, Krishna 
examined the doctrines of the various philosophical systems 


* Macdonell. India’s Past, page 159 
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and reaching the same conclusion urged upon Arjuna to do his 
duty by fighting. A specimen of the divine advice is given 
below: — 

*'Thoa gne\est where no gnef should be, 

Yec bpeakest words ol wisdom Ihou, 

They who are wuse grieve not for those 
Who live, or who have ceased to live 
“For verily I ne’er was not. 

Xor thou nor any of these lords, 

And none of us who live this day 
Hereafter ever cease to be 


“What is can never cease to be, 

What never w as cannot exist, 

This dual truth is plain to them 
Who essence part from accident 
“Know that is undestroyable, 

By Whom pervaded is the world. 

And none can bring about the death 
Of Him — the undecaymg One, 

“These bodies in which He abides, 

—Deathless, eternal, infinite,— 

They only perish Bharat’s son, 

Arise, therefore, and fight thy foes.” 

The immortality and transmigration of the soul are des- 
cribed as under: — 

“Like to the man who casts off garments old, 

And clothes himself m other raiment new, 

So too, doth He, the Dweller in these frames, 

Discard the old to live in bodies fresh. 

“He never is by w^eapons cleft, 

Nor burnt by raging fames of file, 

He cannot be by waters drenched, 

Nor ever dried up by winds,” 

At places m the Bhagvad Gita, Krishna speaks as a 
personal God, * as the creator, who is eternal and imperish- 
able, but is nevertheless born into the world or creates himself 
at such times when a decrease in religion is imminent.”*^ 
This became the basis of the doctrine of Bhagvatism or 
bhakti to a personal God, the centre of the cult being Krishna 

'“The virtuous people to protect, 

And to destroy the sinful ones, 

To set up firmly righteousness, 

From age to age I enter birth.” 

(II. 8). 

Caleb's Translation oj the Bhagvad Gita, 
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himself as an incarnate of \hshnu. In this torm it greai]\ 
influenced the later phases of Buddhism, particularly an t^e 
Mahayana form. It is not very sure whether the similai 
Christian doctrines ha\e also been influenced by its teachings 
or they are the result of a parallel growth. 

The Bhag^ada Gita holds an important place in the world 
literature. It has been appreciated and praised by foieigners 
and has been translated m many languages. A German 
scholar, Wilhelm von Humboldt, declared *‘that th’s episode 
of the IMahabharata is the most beautiful, nay perhaps even 
the only truly philosophical poem which we can Hnd m all 
the literatures known to us."' 

Development of Early Indian Polity. The period 
under review saw the development of the Aryan political 
system. The Aryans ad\anced towards the east and later 
on towards the south. They spread o\er the whole of 
noithern India or the Aryavarfa^ from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, and probably further downwards. The centre of 
political gravitation was now shifte<! to the eastern and the 
western parts of the Gangetic plain. This extension of the 
pale resulted in ‘the gradual consolidation of the small 
tribal confederations which characterised the Vedic period 
into considerable states ruled by hereditary dynasties.’ Some 
of the old tribes were now no longer known, their place 
having been taken by new ones. ‘The political life became 
more keen, and the conflict for supremacy among different 
states was of frequent occurrence.’ A sort of imperialism 
came into being. The ideal of chakarvarti i^aja or the 
universal empire was evolved and dangled before the eyes 
of successful warrior- kings. India presented a spectacle 
of a group of states, generally independent of each other but 
at times acknowledging the sway of an overlord — the samrat, 
who announced the fact of his being so by performing some 
important sacrifice such as the ashvamedha or the rajasuya. 

According to Indian legendary accounts, preserved m the 
Puranas, the present age of the world is divided into four 
yiigaB, the Satyayiiga, the Tretayuga, the Dwaparyuga and 
the Kaliyuga. These yttgas comprehend 1,728,000 years, 
1,296,000, 864,000, and 432,000 years respectively. The 
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hrst ihree a,:e now passed, and more than 5,000 3 ears of the 
Ia=^t Viz., the Kalijuga, are over. Al] the early Aryan 
dynasties of rulers are believed to ha\ e descended from a 
common ancestor — the primaeval king, Manu Vaivcsvata, 
vho had escaped with his family from a universal deluge 
that had destroyed the world. He is supposed to ha\e begun 
the two lines of Aryan Kings — the Solar and the Lunar. 
The former dominated the estern parts of the Gangetic 
\ alley — Orissa, Bihar, Oudh, Bundhelkhand and Gujrat 
Kathia’svar, while the latter seemed to ha\e dominated the 
centra! and the northern plains of India. The former are 
behe\ed to have been descended from the mne sons of Manu, 
while the latter are supposed to be descended from Ila — 
Manu's daughter. 

The Solar Kingdoms. The important Solar kingdoms 
were tour, the Veil salt Kingdom in Saran district, the Videlia 
or Mifhiia kingdom in Durbhanga district, the Ikshvakii 
Kingdom in Oudh, and the Anarta kingdom in Kathiaw’ar. 
Out of these the kingdoms of Ayodhya and Mithila aie 
more well-know^n. The kingdom of Ayodhya is believed to 
ha^e been founded by Ikshvaku, the eldest son of Manu, 
It rose in prominence under Mandhatri, w’ho became a 
Samraj. Other important kings of the dynasty w’ere Sagara 
and Bhagiratha, Dalip II, Raghu, Dasratha, and Rama — 
the hero of Ramayana. The dynasty seemed to have lost 
Its imiiortance after Rama. When the curtain of darkness 
rises from the stage of Indian history in the 7 th century 
B.C., it was represented by the Koshala kingdom which 
fought for supremacy with the kingdom of Magadha. The 
kingdom of \"ideha, -wdth its capital at Mithila, w'as founded 
by a son of Ikshvaku. It w^as ruled over by the famous 
dynasty of Janaha. 

The Lunar Kingdoms, The three important Lunar 
kingdoms had their capitals at Kasi, modem Benares, Pratis- 
thana — near modern Allahabad, and Kanauj. Pururavas 
Alla, the son of Ila, founded the kingdom of Pratisthana. 
Yayati w’as a famous king of the dynasty. He subdivided 
his extended empire among his five sons, Yadu, Turvasu, 
Druhyu, Anu and Puru, who themselves founded important 
dynasties. Puru became the founder of the Paurava dynasty. 
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Dushyanta, Bharata. Hastin and Kuru were the iinpcrtant 
kings cf the dynast\ . Kuru's descendants included Shantanu, 
Dhritrashtra, and his sons who fought with the Pandu 
brothers. After the Great Indian War, the Pandavas became 
supreme. The five brothers soon retired, leaving the kingdom 
to Parikshaf, the grandson of Arjuna. The descendants of 
Pankshat continued to rule for a long time and m the 
7th century before Christ king Udyana represented them. 

Yadii founded the Yadava dynasty which ruled the territory 
watered by Chambal, Betwa, and Ken. The Yada%as later 
on divided themselves in two branches, the Hadiays, and 
the Yadavas. The former, under their king Arjuna, son of 
Kritavirya, conquered Kasi. The Tada\as later on estab- 
lished themselves in Gujarat Kathiawar. Krishna belonged 
to this dynasty. 

Another important dynasty of the times was the Brihadra- 
tha dynasty, founded by Brihadratha who was son of Vasu — 
a descendant of Kuru. The dynasty ruled o\ er ^lagadha 
with Girivraja or Rajagrihya as its capital. Jarasandha was 
one of the most famous kings of this dynasty. He extended 
his kingdom towards the west and is also believed to have 
come into conflict with Krishna — the Yadava prince, w’ho 
had to retire to Gujarat Kathiawar. This dynasty continued 
to rule till it was overthrown by the Shaishunagas in the 
7th century B. C. 

Besides these above-mentioned important dynasties there 
were some smaller dynasties of the Anvas who ruled over 
the eastern territories of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Sumha, and 
Pundra, the Matsyas, the Karushas, the Panchalas^ and 
the Naga^s of Takshshila, modern Taxila. Moreover as is 
testified by the Mahabharata, there were some small republics 
both in eastern and western India. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY INDIAN POLITY 

II J. Life in the Later V edic Age 

ia) Political, ih) Religious, (c) Social Conditions 
— the Caste-System. 

Life in the Later Vedic Age"'. “Both poems describe 
much the same state of society, but that proposition is subject 
to the qualification that certain parts of the Mahahharata 
retain distinct traces of early practices, such as cow-killing 
and human sacrifice, which were regarded with horror when 
the later parts of the work were composed.*’ ^ But the con- 
ditions of life depicted in them, viz,n the Ramayana and 
Mahahharata, are in marked contrast with those of the Vedic 
times. There was political progress both inside and outside 
the state. The theory of government and kingship underwent 
certain changes. The organization of the government became 
more complex. There vras progress in the social sphere and 
caste- system was firmly established. And new^ currents of 
thought appeared in the sphere of religion and philosophy. 

Political Condition. Village or grama remained the unit 
of Aryan political organization, but certain villages had 
expanded into towns and cities or nagaras* Smaller towns 
were probably called kharvatas. Small settlements were 
called ghoshas or pallis, “some of them ‘marches’ — prantas, 
on the border,' The villages were well-planned and well- laid 
out according to recognized principles. They were largely 
autonomous or self-governing though recognizing the over- 
lordship of the king who charged taxes and administered 
justice. He was represented in the village by the headman 
or the grama ni, who must have been helped by some other 
officers like the accountant and the watchman. The actual 

*Or in the Epic Age 

•{•Vincent Smith: Oxlord History of India, part I, page 32. 

J Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, page 268. 
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administration of the village, howeter, \ra^ .r r'^e /a,nd? ci a 
body of fi\e, z.c?., the pandiayat, who were \ery Ltt'e interfered 
uith protided the\ continued to pa\ f^er ^r.ore of Jre 
taxes and remained loyal to him. 

Under the conditions described in the Epics was 

hound to gather strength : thus it is the noma: and more 
popular form of government trough s:rai! reoubl cs and 
oligarchies also existed. It. ‘‘though stilt contrciled I \ the 
assembled clansmen and the dharma, o- religious ‘av' which 
safeguarded the rights of Aryan freemen, was. l.ke the 
priesthood, tending to be hereditary * The k’ng generally 
belonged to the fighting clan and was greatly respected, in 
certain cases being considered the vicegerent oi Vishnu or the 
counterpart of Indra on earth. Yet he did not rule ‘because 
ot might alone but by virtue of morality . \. wicked king may 

be deposed ; a king who injures his people instead of protecting 
them should be killed ‘like a mad dog. " He was there for 
protecting them and assuring their moral and material good. 
For this purpose he ivas allow^ed to levy taxes which must he 
light and collected tvithout oppression.’^ Land-revenue was 
the chief tax and was probably equal to one-sixth and some- 
times one-fourth of the whole produce. Taxes could be paid 
in kind. 

In this Age we hear less of Sahha and Samiti, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the king acted arbitrarily. He 
consulted the council of ministers and elders. ‘Tn the 
Raraayana there were eight councillors — two Brahman spiritual 
advisers and an executive council of six." ^ According to the 
oldest Ary^an law books the ministers were ten in number, 
important of them being the PuroJnfa or Chaplain, Prafuudhi 
or the ‘Deputy’, Pradhana or the President of the Council, 

*E. B Havell ‘A Short History of India’^ page 33 

fThe following is given in the Mahahharata, Shantt Parva — 

“As the bee collects honey from flowers, without hurUng the plant, as 
men draw out milk from the udder of a cow, without cutting it off, or 
starving the calf, as a leech insensibly draws blood from the body, as a 
tigress catches hold of the neck of her cub between her teeth without 
hurting it, and as a mouse nibbles off flesh from the feet of a sleeping 
man without being discovered so should the king imperceptibly collect 
his revenues, without oppressing or annihilating his people ” 

JHavell, E, B * Aryan Rule in India, page 36, footnote 
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Saduva or War Minister, Mantn or Foreign Mini'^ter, the 
Pr€tdvivaka or Chief Justice, the Sumantra or Finance 
:^Imi'=;ter, the Amafya or Home Minister, and the head 
of the police. 

Economic Condition. It is quite apparent from the 
Epjcs that the economic condition of the people was good. 
Kings and nobles could afford to live in palaces and indulge 
in luxuries. The common-folk also led a contented life. 
\griculture, and trade and industry flourished. There was 
progress in agricultural technique and a large variety of 
grains was cultivated. Arts and crafts flourished and the 
number of piofessions increased. 

Religious Condition. “The religious and philosophical 
view s of the epics represent every shade of opinion from 
^"edlc theism to philosophical pantheism with later forms 
of Sun-worship both epics) and sectarian cults of Durga, 
Sna, and Knshna-Vishnu in the Alahibharata, and Rama- 
Vishnuism superimposed upon the cult of Rama as a hero 
demi-god m the Ramayana.” xVlthough the striking features of 
the religious thought of the Vedic times — devotional prayers, 
ritualism, abstract thinking, and asceticism or tapasya — 
still survived in the \'edic times, yet certam new features 
also came into bvOing. “The Vedic nature-worship had been 
mostly superseded by the cult of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
New gods and goddesses unknown to the Veda, such as 
^ianisa and Parvati, had arisen, and the Vedic deities had 
been reduced to a subordinate position, except Indra, who 
still retained high rank as the king of the heaven which 
warriors hoped to attain.’’ Certam new doctrines, which 
were discussed in the Upanishadas took definite shape. 
The theory of Karma and rebirth became very popular. 
The philosophy ol the Epics is a combination of the Sankhya 
and Yoga systems. Another important feature is the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of BhagvaUsm or the Bhaktt cult — 
consisting in the exclusive devotion to one personal God. 
Rama and Krishna were deified and considered to be the 


*"Such a highly organized form of administration did not apparently 
exist in the time of the epics, but the principles of polity which undeilie 
U belong to the earliest traditions of Aryan statecraft,” —Herve//. 
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^ncainaiiors ot \'ishnu — the l)le^er\e! ut t "e ^\c’'ci anC' the 
s/reate?t ot the gods, and v;or?h.poed as Scx'". T‘ e po-^JUJar 
relig’on v\as a s\ nthesi-, of the^^e d’’Te!e*^t coctri^e-. arcl :ra> 
be suTPmed up under the name. Ba7‘hat:}<7,rcaL 

The Four Ashramas. Ab a result ct t’-^ese cu ren:'' and 
cross-currents ui reho-iou'^ thought, a trcc:;; cf i^fe v.as 
e\ohed which is t\picalof the Hmclu c«':.,ie and \ ’e"' ot 
life. The Hindu mind has alvaN s engrossed t^el^ Vv’t’’ the 
affairs of the hereafter rir., life after deatr. v .tnout -osing 
sight of the \\orldi\ duties. In order to d.sc''arge both 
kinds of duties, one s hte is to he divided u^to fruir 
orders or stages — Bi aJuticrcImi ya or student life. G:iha^i 
or the life of a house-holder, the Banpjasi or the life ot 
a hermit, and the Sanyas or the life rj ar ascetic ha\inGf 
no connection t\hatsoever ^\lth the world. A period id 
hundred years, ^^hlch was considered to be the rcrmal span of 
life of an ancient Arvan, vras diMdecl into four equal dAisions 
of twenty-five years each, corresponding to the abo\ e-men ti op- 
ed stages. GeneralK a man passed througli all the stages 
before his death, though one could pass from tne first 
directh to the third and even to the fourth. Each stage 
had distinct and well recognised duties and rules of life to 
observe. The student was to lead a shicth moral and 
celibate life at the house of his guru, de\oting himself 
entirely to studies. At the age of twenty-five he was allowed 
to take a wife and settle in life — to become a house-holder. 
Now he was to devote himself to worldl> pursuits, but 
never forgetting the path of dut}^ which also included the 
maintenance of the other three orders of life. The next 
stage was that of the V anaprasti or a hermit in the forest, 
devoted to performance of religious ceremonies, meditation 
and spiritual advancement. At the last stage of the Sanya si v 
one did not belong to the world, had no relation, whatsoe\er, 
with the worldly beings and had no worldly possessions. 
He must move on from place to place, serving and doing 
good to others and bringing them on the path of dhanna 
without any distinction of caste and creed. He was not 
required to perform any religious ceremonies but w’as to 
prepare himself for passing over to the next existence. 
Thus one was to devote one’s attention to difterent kinds 
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of work at the different periods of his life. At first sigl 
would appear that very little time was provided for attair 
material advancement and social progress, the three-foui 
of the life being devoted to other concerns. This theorj 
life, however, will be appreciated when it is realized t 
the life of a student is an absolute necessity for success a 
house-holder, and that the last two stages brought i 
existence men who had no other business m life except th 
own spiritual and moral advancement and universal servi 
Thus far from being useless members of the society or soc 
drones and parasites, they were useful citizens. **The preser 
of a band of pious selfless seekers after knowledge a 
salvation must have improved the moral tone of the socie 
as a whole. Many of them, again, although generally alo 
from worldly affairs, lived too close to society not to he 
It with constant advice, and, if necessary, by occasion 
intervention/' ^ 

Social Condition. Important changes took place m tl 
social organization of the Aryans. Society became moi 
complex and people more sophisticated than in the Ved 
times though they were still free, outspoken, truthful, shunnini 
lying and flattery. A moral code for all people — such a 
described in the law-books and the epics, developed. Part 
cularly a sense of chivalry grew among the members of th 
military class. A soldier should die on the battlefield fighting 
He must fight according to the rules. He must not tak 
his foe unawares or take him at a disadvantage, particular!; 
he must not be attacked when inattentive or without arms 
Certain breaches of these recognised rules are referred tc 
m the Epics, as for instance when Rama shot at Bah — tht 
brother and enemy of Rama’s friend, Sugnva, and wher 
Arjuna at the instance of Krishna shot at Kama wher 
the latter was helpless. There are attempts in the Epics tc 
explain or justify these incidents. This probably shows that 
‘society had advanced from a period when rude manners 
were justifiable and tricks were considered worthy of a 
warrior to one when a finer morality had begun to temper 
the crude royal and mihtary spirit.” 


♦Majumdar. R C ■ Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, page 114 
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Certain cubtoms, objectionable from the po nt of \’ew of 
the Aryan moral code, are referred to paiticularly m the 
]\Iahabharata. Thus the sharing by the ti\e Pandu lirothers 
of the common wife, Draupadi, points to the e\islence of 
pohandry. But the attempt of the author to gi\e a muho- 
logical explanation of the stor\ probably shows that although 
the custom was prevalent in early times or among some tribes, 
\et it may be of non- Aryan descent, and it t\as more and more 
looked down upon in the later period. The same thing may 
be said about the custom of myoga \iz., ‘procreating sons cf a 
childless widow by a relation’ under exceptional circumstances, 
which IS described in connection with the birth of Dhritrashtra 
— the father of the Kuru brothers, and Pandu — the father of 
Pandu brothers. 

“Alarnage restrictions were somewhat stricter than in the 
Rig\edic period, w’hile the rules of sexual morality were 
comparatneh more lax.” Growm up maidens w’ere allow'ed 
considerable freedom to select their own husbands. The 
princesses generally held ‘husband choosing ceremonies', 
called swayamvaras for the purpose. The fire ordeal of Sita 
in the Ramayana may perhaps be taken to be a \ery early 
beginning of the mediaeval custom of satt. Although women 
continued to occupy the same position of honour m the family 
as m Vedic times, yet it is clear that a deterioration in their 
position in the society had set m. This is probably clear 
from the treatment meted out to Draupadi by the Kaurava 
princes. 

The Caste-System. The most notable feature of the 
social life of the Epic Age is the development of the much- 
mahgned caste- system. It is quite apparent that this system 
had developed and w’as w^ell recognised m the Epic Age. 

Caste-system is the very essence of present-day Hinduism. 
It is now “a group of families bound to each other by special 
rules for the observance of ceremonial purity, especially as 
'regards marriage and food. The marriage law's are the most 
rigid, for caste is an hereditary organization in which a man 
must marry outside his family and inside his caste. In 
matters of eating, drinking and touch, the rules are not quite 
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SO narrow." ’ The afifairs of a caste are generally managed 
by a panchayat, and an offence against the caste- rules may 
mean fine, social degradation or excommunication. ‘The 
families composing a caste may or may not have traditions of 
descent from a common ancestor, and, as a matter of fact, 
may or may not belong to one stock/ Race, religious opinions, 
and occupations may vary within a caste. It is only the 
birth that determines caste. Interchange or transition from 
one caste to another is not permissible. At present there are 
about 3,000 caste-groups among the Hindus. 

Origin of the Caste-System. It is very difficult to point 
out when caste actually originated m India but there 
IS not the least doubt that it is a very old institution. 
“The assertion.. . ...that the institution is at least three 
thousand years old probably errs on the side of caution.*’ 
We know" from Greek accounts that it existed in 300 B.C., 
and it must have existed in a form akin to the present ‘at 
least SIX or seven centuries earlier.’ It probably did not 
exist m the Rigvedic times though reference is made to it 
in the tenth mandal m the well known Purushsukta hymn. 
The later Samhitas^ and particularly Yajurveda^ mention 
It. It is definitely knowm to the authors of the Epics and 
some of the law-books. Thus it is surmised that it came 
into existence in the later Vedic Period or the Epic Age. 

The caste-bound Hindu takes caste to be of divine origin, 
and indeed points out to the Purushasukta hymnt — the 
creation hymn or the hymn of Man, as describing the origin 
of this ancient institution. The hymn describing how 
creation began says that. ‘His (Creator, Brahma) mouth 
became a priest {Brahmana)\ his arm was made soldier 
(Rajanya or Kshatriya); his thigh was transformed into a 
husbandman (Vaisya) ; from his feet sprang the servile man 
{Shudra)'" This undoubtedly refers to what later on came 
to be the four-fold division of society which served as the 
original basis of the caste-system ; but the hymn gives a 
highly figurative, imaginative theory of creation,’ and ‘it is 
absurd to treat the symbolical language of the poem as a 
narrative of supposed facts.’ It is, therefore, generally 

Sir George Dunbar* “A History ot India”, page 16 
\ Rigveda, X 90, 12 
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believed that there was no caste- s\ stem as sjch m the Rig- 
\ edic times though it seems reasonable to believe that in the 
holy power of the tribe v/5?., the priest, the kmgly power ziz., 
ksliafj^a, and the commonalt\ r/s., vish, the groundwork 
of what later on came to be the caste-s\ stem was to be found. 

W'hen we first hear of the Indo-Ar\ans, they seem to 
have formed a homogeneous mass of people. They were 
simple and primitive people with simple ideas about super- 
natural powers. Such a people were bound to have respect 
and even yield awe to those who had natural aptitude for 
gaming and possessing knowledge of the natural phenomena 
around them, sacred literature and religious ceremonies. 
It was also natural for them to in\ est with greater importance 
those who protected them from the raids of the enemies and 
the beasts and came to possess political power such as it 
was at that time. Thus arose the Brahmanas — priests, and 
Rajauyas — the ruling class, from among the commonalty — 
the VI sh. This division is probably to be met with in the 
Vedic times, but so far there was no strict specialization, 
the warriors of the community being the agricultural and 
industrial classes, and the priesthood being not yet hereditary. 
This distinction, thus, was merely conventional and there 
must have been frequent changes on account of v^anous 
reasons. 

At the next stage, however, the conditions were different. 
The hub of the Aryan civilization and political activity had 
now shifted from the Saptsindhu — the Indus v-alley, to 
Kurukshetra. Here the new-comers had to contend more 
and more wnth the powerful aborigines. The loose organiza- 
tion of the pioneers needed to be strengthened. The petty 
tribes of the earlier period now found it necessary to mass 
aiid consolidate themselves into centralised kingdoms, '"The 
tribal leaders therefore lost their regal title and position 
and became members of the professional class of fighting 
men in the service of the new kings. The agricultural and 
industrial class, which till row shared the work of fighting, 
could now depend upon the protection of the warrior class and 
therefore interested themselves more in business than in any 
thing else. Meanwhile religion was becoming more and 
more complex, and political work was also increasing so that 
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the Rajas and his companions, the Rajanyas, had to leave the 
religious work to a set of people who came to form the priest- 
ly class. This process must have been hastened by another 
feature of the Later Vedic Age. This was the rise of the 
belief in the Vedic hymns to be a canonical book to which 
it was impossible to add, and the growing obscurity of the 
language of these hymns. Thus arose the need of a class 
of men, called the Brahmans, who had special knowledge of 
the Vedic lore and could explain their real significance to 
the commonalty. “Bat the comparatively late date of this 
development is shown by the fact that in later times the 
inhabitants of the North-West, the home of the Rigveda, 
were regarded as semi-barbarians by those of the Middle 
Country, in which the Brahmanical civilisation had developed 
Itself, on the ground that they did not follow the strict 
caste-system.’**®* The sentiment persists to this day. 

“The great problem for Aryan thinkers, after their fighting 
men had secured their position in India by the sword, was 
to prevent their race, and with it the divine revelation of 
which they believed themselves to be the heirs, from being 
utterly submerged m the process of adaptation to their 
environment, which was the inevitable consequence of a 
permanent occupation of the country.” The fatr-complextoned 
Aryans formed a small colony in the midst of the vast 
majority of the people of the low’er t^^pe of races with dark 
complexion^ called the black-skinned Dasyus. Thus the 
first and the foremost distinction between the ruler and the 
ruled was that of colour or Varuna, This colour-bar 
seemed to have played an important part in creating divisions 
of the society into castes, which were originally called 
varunas. According to this theory the black-skinned non- 
Aryans came to form a separate caste — the lowest caste of the 
Shudras^ The Brahmanas give four colours for the four 
classes : white for the Brahman, red for the Kshatriya, yello'w 
for the Vaisya and black for the Sudra. It has been suggested 
that this classification is after the colour of the dress worn 
by the four orders.f 

By assigning the non- Aryans to a separate order, which 
was within the Aryan pale, the Aryan thinkers were able 

* Cambridge History of India. Vol I page 93. 

f Shama?a&try : The Evolution of Caste, page 44. 
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to preser\e their colour, race and 'dnine revelation or 
culture. Thus, according to Havell, “caste-iaws were laws 
of spiritual eugenics, designed to promote the evolution cf a 
higher race.” 

Economic specialization also played its part in dividing 
society. The growing complexitv^ of living conditions made 
the necessity of division of labour felt to assure efficiency 
and skill. Society, thus, came to be divided on the basis of 
occupations and professions. The intellectuals and the priests 
became the Brahmans^ the fighters and those who took part 
in the gov’ernment of the country became the Ksimfj lyas, 
the traders, industrialists, and agriculturists became the 
VatsJiyas, the menial and servile classes, which originally 
included the non-Aryans members of the Aryan society and 
the dregs of the Aryan societv.’, became the Shudjas. 

This w^as the original caste-system — the fourfold division 
of society’ on the basis of racial and economic distinctions. 
Each order had its owm well -recognised duties to perform. 
The Brahman is a receiver of gifts, a drinker of soma, a 
seeker of food, and liable to removal at will.’ He dedicates 
himself to the pursuit of knowledge, educates the childern 
of the nation, performs sacrifices, and receives and gives 
charity. The Kshatriya is a member of the ruling community, 
engages himself in politics and w^ar, and must protect the 
weak, serv^e and respect the Brahmans, and perform sacrifices. 
The Vaishya should amass wealth by rightful means to 
be spent m the path of righteousness. He is to engage 
himself in agriculture, trade, commerce, or industry and is 
to serve the state well by the payment of taxes. The Shad r a 
IS to serve faithfully the other three orders. These classes 
had corresponding rights and duties. Each is an essential 
part of the body-politic and was to be preserved. It 
was only later on that the Shudras came to be despised 
and came to occupy much inferior social status. Nevertheless 
there seems to have been going on a sort of rivalrv^ or 
suppressed struggle for supremacy among the first two castes, 
and sometimes the one and sometimes the other seemed to 
have been getting the upper hand. Indications of this are 
available in the literature of the Later Vedic Period. 
In the long run, the Kshatriyas came to occupy the position 
of greater importance than the Brahmanas, 
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As yet the whole thing was a simple affair. There is no 
rigid caste-system of the later days. Passagd from one 
caste to another seemed to ha\ e been possible. Inter-marnage 
was also permissible to a certain extent. It was only later 
on, by the time of the Sutra literature and the law-books, 
that the fixed rules, summed up under the word dharma, for 
each caste were prescribed and castes became hereditary’ . 

In course of time castes or rather sub-castes multiplied. 
Varuna, or the orders or castes, lemamed the same, but 
within them jatis or sub- castes increased. This was due to 
various reasons. Every tribal guild, in course of time, came 
to form a caste by itself. People following the same occupa- 
tions organised themselves into castes. Different religious 
sects formed their own castes^ Wholesale migrations from 
one place to another were also responsible for the formation 
of new caste-groups. Change of custom, either by neglect or 
the adoption of new ceremonial was enough to warrant the 
formation of a new caste. Some aboriginal tribes entered 
the Ary-an pale as separate caste-groups. Some foreign 
converts were allowed to enter the Aryan society and to form 
new castes. Thus the number of caste-groups multiplied so 
that they are about 3,000 at present. They are endogamous 
and mutrally exclusive from the social point of view. 

Subsequent History, In course of time the caste-system 
became more and more rigid. “ But rigidity and exclusive- 
ness oi the caste-system, as we know it, were largely the 
product of mediaeval conditions and did not exist either in the 
time of the Buddha or for many centuries afterwards. 
Neither is it right to suppose that the vigour of caste was 
imposed in India by the craft and subtlety of an unscrupulous 
priesthood only bent upon self-aggrandisement. It was 
rather an inevitable consequence of the peculiar conditions 
and circumstances which produced Aryan civilisation m 
India.’"**' Be it as it may, the system has been the cardinal 
feature of Hinduism for many a century. It is believed that 
Jainism and Buddhism were the result of resentment against 
the domination of the Brahmans and the rigours of the caste- 
system. Both of them probably attempted to ignore it. 
Buddhism definitely preached equality of man and raised the 

*Ha\ell , Aryan Rule in India, page 17, 
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status of the Shudras, Under its infiuence the raste-system 
must have been weakened but that onl\ for the time being. 
It failed to obliterate completely these social distinctions, and 
m the end they proved too strong even for it. According to 
Shama Sastri the adoption of vegetarian diet, discontinuance 
of the habit of drinking liquor, and denying themselves the 
pleasures of bed by ‘ sexual intemperance ' under the influ- 
ence of Buddhism and Jainism resulted in the formation of 
new castes of reformers and non-reformers. The Brahmans 
passed from class-life to caste-life. The philosophy, ethics, 
and view of life of the new faiths were scon absorbed by the 
Brahmans in the synthetic culture of Hinduism so that there 
was no sin qna non of existence in India for f^uddhism 
With its loose social organization its doom was sealed. Thus 
Hinduism killed Buddhism by absorbing it, and the shield of 
caste- S3’Stem proved too strong for it. The system surMved 
Buddhism and when the Renaissance of Hinduism took 
place, probably it came out stronger and more rigid. The 
other religion, Jainism, was never able to free itself com- 
pletely from the trammels of the caste-divisions. In its 
social aspect it was nearer to Hinduism and probably 
respected Brahmans. And the caste-distinctions have conti- 
nued to survive among the Jains till the present day. 

In the course of their history the caste-ridden Hindus have 
come in contact with various foreign nations who invaded 
India. These Yavanas — Greeks, Sakas, Scythians, Huns 
etc., were absorbed by Hinduism and were assigned recog- 
nised place in the fold of the caste-system. Even Islam 
with its well-organized social system failed to break 
the caste-system. Rather it“ increased the rigour of the 
caste system and aroused a revolt against it." The high 
castes among the Hindus developed the practice of sccial 
ostracism from the Mleccha^ intensified its casie-distmctions, 
and began to adhere strictly to the rules cf the caste 
regarding marriage and diet. Thus caste became strictly 
hereditary and an exclusive organization. It came to possess 
its modern characteristics. According to Vincent Smith 
‘ from the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era 
the caste institution has subsisted in substantially its modern 
form/ On the other hand, *^the alluring prospect which it 
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f Islam) held out to the lower strata of Hindu society was as 
tempting as it was to the Bedouins of the desert and the 

nomads of Central Asia, It made the Sudra a free man 

and potentially a lord of Brahmans.” This was too tempting 
for the depressed Shudra classes of the Hindus. They 
revolted against the galling caste-system, but as they could 
not break it they found a way of escape m conversion to the 
new faith. In another w’ay, too, Islam influenced the caste- 
system. As a result of action and reaction betvreen itself 
and Hinduism, the old Bhakti cult was revived in a new 
form by teachers like Kabir, Chaitanya and Nanak. All of 
them preached a new social order based on the fatherhood 
of God and the universal brotherhood of man, which implied 
equality and no caste-distinctions. Yet the caste-system has 
remained and survives to this day. “ Even Islam, the 
principles of which are utterly hostile to caste-distmctions, 
has been unable to resist the pressure, and multitudes of 
Indian Mohammadans like the Hindus, are fast bound m the 
trammels of caste.” “ Nevertheless under the impact of the 
dynamic ci\ilization of the West it is now being gradually 
changed. But even now its complete annihilation is not in 
sight, because people are not yet convinced of its futility. 

Demerits of the Caste-System. In the form that it exists 
m India, the caste-system does not exist anywhere else in 
the world. It is not possible for a foreigner to understand it, 
and, therefore, it has been very frequently criticised. And 
certainly there is an element of truth in this criticism. It 
divided the Hindu society into thousands of mutually exclu- 
sive watertight compartments so that the Hindus remained 
disorganised and never became a strong nation. Being based 
on the supposed supremacy of the twice-born, and particularly 
the Brahmans, it engendered class-pride, and thus served as the 
cause ot disruption rather than union. For the same reason 
it has stood in the way of the evolution of the feelings 
of the universal brotherhood of man. The sentiment 
that a caste- bound Hindu, observing certain lules about 
the purity of food and marriage, is superior to a caste-less 
non-Hindu, whatever his position in life, stands in the 
way of a free admixture of Hindus and non-Hindus. The 
la tter, including the foreigners, cannot, therefore, understa nd 

*\bciul Oadir . of Indies, page 75, 
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the inner working of the Hindu mind and z-tce^verscr. Being 
based on co-operative principles, it did not allow the indui- 
dual liberty of progress and utilized new’ avenues of income. 
With Its inelasticity, rigidity and heredity, it did not properK 
provide for ‘low’-born talents or high-born incompetents/ 
The strongest thing that can be urged against it is that it has 
evolved law^s that forbid touch and free mixture ivith the 
lowest class of people w’ho are the modern representative* 
of the old Shudra class. ]\IiIlions of human-beings have been 
denied the rights of man and have been condemned to ‘a 
life of scorn and degradation.' There is no doubt that the 
caste-system, as it is, is a great clog in the w’ay of the 
progress of Hindu society and ill suits the modern enlightened 
Hindu w’’ho is eager to adapt himself to the demands of the age. 

Merits of the Caste^System. The much -maligned 
caste-system has not been altogether a useless and harmful 
institution, “it was only when Aryan cn ilisation w’as 
decadent that caste, as it is now understood, became a 
hindrance to intellectual progress.” During a Icng pencd 
w’lth many vicissitudes of historj^ the steel-frame of the 
caste-system has helped to preserve the solidarity of the Hindu 
nation by holding the Hindus steadfast to their social 
obligations, religious duties, and economic and civic responsi- 
bilities. It has undoubtedly protected the Hindu nation 
against the onslaught of Buddhism, and particularly that of 
Islam. Race after race of invaders of the country have 
been absorbed in the fold of the Hindu society by the recog- 
nition of netv castes formed by them. The caste-rules have 
for ages served as poor laws m India by providing for the 
protection and maintenance of the wddows, the orphans, the 
aged and the infirm. On the economic side it seems to 
have been a sort of a counterpart of the Manorial System of 
mediaeval England, and like the latter prescribed a place for 
everybody m the society according to his talents, judged m 
this case by birth. Again perfection in craftsmanship 
\vas bound to be acquired by professional hereditary groups, 
sticking to the same profession through the ages. The 
steady pursuit of knowledge and culture w^as assured by the 
classes meant for the purpose. Lastly it may be stated that 
“ the merit of the much-abused caste-system was that it 
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^^forme^ ai> Autcmi«tttf*'pibcess of selection of the fittest for 
eve^ ^catiM m t^fe ; And so long as the barriers of caste 
C ^Wr P as ^Sky io ovir^oam as they were m pre- Muhammadan 
-*' Lllll^^ it may be questioned whether the examination system 
or any other artificial selective method has proved itself 
superior from the point of view of eugenics, or economics, or 
of spiritual progress.”^ To sum up m the words of Monier 
Williams : “Caste has been useful in promoting self-sacrifice, 
m securing subordination of the individual to an organized 
body, m restraining vice and in preventing pauperism/’ 

The Future of the Caste-System. Thus we may con- 
clude that the caste-system is not to be denounced outright. 
It has been of some use in the past, but opinion is fast gaining 
ground among the educated Hindus that its purpose is served 
and that it does not suit the modem conditions. The result 
has been that much of its rigour is gone at least in northern 
India. 1 he caste groups are no longer social, occupational, 
functional, or religous groups, and the rules regarding marri- 
age and diet are also being considerably relaxed. Yet the 
system remains and still plays an important part m the social 
life of the community. Although societies and individuals 
are working for its ending and mending, yet its end still seems 
to be a far off cry. But mended it must be if the Hindu 
nation and for the matter of that the whole Indian nation, 
15 to advance on the road of progress. Particularly some- 
thing must be done to solve the pressing question of the 
so-called depressed classes which form about one-third 
of the whole Hindu race. Under the influence of the 
new conditions they are m revolt against the system they are 
unable to end and at least some of them are thinking of 
leaving the Hindu fold. Thus history is repeating itself. 
In face of this danger the caste-system is bound to be mended. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by the Later Vedic Age or the Epic 
Age ’ What important changes took place m this period ? {Page 58) 

2 Discuss the historical importance of the Hamayana and Maha- 
bharata What light do they throw on the manners, customs, and, form 
oi government of the early Aryans? (Pages 61, 65, 66, 76—85) {M A 1919) 

3 State and discuss the opinion of VA. Smith regarding the 

correctness of the political events described m the Ramayana and' 
Mahabharata (Pages 65-66) (F.A . 1927) 

♦Havell : Aryan Rule in India, page ?60. 
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4 Write a. short note on the social and political concluicns depicted 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata How do they differ from the 
state of society in the Vedic times - (Pages 7*^ — S5) (F. A 7922} 

3 Write short notes on the following : — 

The Puranas, Mann's Dharmshastra, the Schools oi Hindu Philr ‘■■nphy, 
and the Bhagvadagita. (Pages 67. 69, 70 — 73) 

6. Briefly describe the 'development of earlv Indian politv. 
(Pages 73—75) 

7. Briefly describe the political, religious and social life in the Epic 
Age. (Pages 76 — 85) 

8. Trace historically, but m outline only, the growth of the caste- 

system ot the Hindus. What has been the effect of .Ahinsa and the 
Mohammadan Conquest on caste ? (Pages 81—90) (P U. 7937!) 

9. Desciibe the origin and development of the caste-system in India, 
and give its merits and demerits (Pages 81—90) 



CHAPTER IV 

BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 

The Sixth Century Before Christ ; An Era of Reli- 
gious discontent. The sixth century B.C. is one of the 
landmarks in the history of human thought, “in Ionia, 
Heraclitus, the Greek philosopher whose doctrines seem, to 
have been derived from Zoroaster, was born (circ. 540), and 
Pythagoras of Samos (circ. 570), who likewise imbibed 
Eastern ideas, either through Egypt or Ionia, Zoroaster, who 
strove to free the old Vedic religion of Iran from superstition 
and obscurantism, is supposed to have lived about the 
beginning of this century in Khorasan. On the borders of 
the mighty mountain complex which gives the waters of life 
both to India and the Far East, Confucius and Las-tse began 
to rouse the masses of China to a higher conception of the 
duties of life.”^ It seemed that the whole world was astir 
with religious discontent. India was no exception to the rule. 
In the course of time deterioration set in the simple and 
inspiring religion and the social system of the early Aryans. 
The priestly class set itself as the sole custodian of the 
conscience and religion of the people. Their monopoly ‘lent 
itself to unscrupulous exactions and to the encouragement of the 
grossest superstitions.’ The religion became a collection of 
unintelligible mantras and tantras. The system of sacrifice was 
developed into a fine art. “The indiscriminate slaughter of 
animals and the free indulgence in the intoxicating juice of 
the soma plant associated with Vedic ritual involved the tacit 
recognition by the Ary^an priesthood of many bloody and 
obscene orgies of the uncivilized non- Aryan tribes, in which 
human victims were frequently sacrificed.” t Undue emphasis 
on the troublesome systems of self- mortification, viz., tapasya, 
had further made religion beyond the reach of a common 
man. All this was accompanied by social deterioration. The 

♦Havell, E.B, ; ‘A Short History of India', page 36. 

•f'Havell, E.B, *‘The Aryan Rule in India' \ page 48, 
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caste-system tended to become an engine ot repres&ion and 
tyranny* The superiority complex created by the Brahmans 
engendered the spirit of exclusiveness which struck at the 
roots of the solidarity of the Aryan nation. The caste- 
distinctions became stereotyped and rigid, and the classes 
at the lowest rung of the ladder began to be looked down upon. 
Pessimism was the order of the day. People were disgusted 
with religious superstitions and social limitations that had 
been put on them and were waiting for a Saviour who should 
show them a way of escape. 

New Religions. Surely there was a need for a new reli- 
gious and social movement, and “the latter half cf the sixth 
century B.C. seems to ha\e been unusually fertile in gi\ing 
rise to new religious movements in India. An old text 
amongst the sacred lore of the Buddhists mentions sixty- 
three different philosophical schools — probably all of them 
non- Brahman — existing at the time of Buddha, and there are 
passages in Jam literature exhibiting a far larger number of 
such heretical doctrines.”*** We know something about only 
three of them — of the Buddhists^ the Jams, and the Ajtva- 
kas. The last-mentioned died soon after its foundation, 
while the first two still survive, and the former — Buddhism, 
rose to be and is still a world-religion. 

Their Purpose. These religions tried to satisfy the needs 
of the times. They proposed to protest against the evils 
prevalent at the time and reform the moral and social order of 
the day. They rejected the expensive and complicated sj’stem 
of sacrifices and the authority of the Vedas on which it was 
based. They went further and rejected the authority of the 
advocates of the system — the Brahmans. Their ancient 
place of honour was denied to them and their social and 
religious monopoly was attacked and abolished. The very 
system of caste distinctions on which the superiority ' of the 
Brahmans was based was denied at least m theory and the 
principle of equality was preached in its stead. This revolt 
was led not by the Brahmans — the traditional leaders of the 
Aryan society, but by the Kshatriya princes — the founder of 
both Jainism and Buddhism being members of that caste. 


^Cambridge History of India ^ Vol I, page 150 
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Early Teachers. Jainism is the older of the two 
religions. It is now recognised a distinct religion by itself 
though in the past some western scholars erroneously con- 
sidered it to be an offshoot ora branch of Buddhism. Its 
historical founder or rather reformer was V ardhamana 
JnatapHtra^ surnamed theMahavira or ‘the Great Hero’ and 
JinUy the conqueror.’ He is believed to have been a con- 
temporary of Buddha and probably lived between circa 540 
B.C. to 468 B.C. The Jams themselves, however, claim a 
far more venerable antiquity for their religion. King Rishaba 
who is said to have been a son of a king of Ayodhya, was 
the first of these iirthankaras who took to a life of mendicancy 
after leaving his kingdom to his son Bharata — the first 
universal monarch. Nevertheless we do not possess any 
historical information about him and his twenty-one succes- 
sors, and they may or may not have been historical figures. But 
the Parshava^ the twenty-third firthankara^ seems to have 
been an historical figure. He is believed to have lived 250 
years before the historical founder of Jainism. He belonged 
to the Kshatriya caste, being the son of king Ashvasena of 
Benares and his wife Varna. After .leading a worldly life of 
luxury and comfort, he forsook the world at the age of thirty. 
He became a after an intense meditation for eighty- 

four days and left this world after preaching for about 70 
years. He founded the sect of Nirgranthas — “free from 
fetters,” and enpined on his followers four great vows — not 
to injure^ life, to be truthful, not to steal, and to possess no 
property , and allowed the use of an upper and an under 
garment.’*' 

Vardlxamana IMahavira. The Mahavtra is believed to 
have reformed the religion of Parshaya, to have moulded it 
in a new cast giving it a new shape and form, and to - have 
popularised it far more than Parshava could have done. As 
a matter of fact he js not only the most famous propagator of 
the Jain religion, but also after Buddha the best known of the 
non- Brahman teachers of ancient India.’ He was born at 
Kundagrama, a suburb of Vaisali, the capital of Videha, in 
the house of a wealthy Kshatriya nobleman of the Jnatnka 
t ribe, named Siddh artha and his wife Trishala, sister of the 

♦The use ol garments by Parshava, however, is not admitted by the 
he Digambara Jains ^ 
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Licchavi prince Chetaka who was the ruler of \’aisali. Thus 
Mahavira was connected with the Liccha\is and through 
them to Bimbisara, king of Magadha, who had married 
Chellana, daughter cf Chetaka, There are many legends 
about the birth and childhood of Vardhmana which, however, 
need not detain us here. Suffice it to state that he was 
‘educated to the highest perfection in all branches of knowledge 
and art,’ and was married^- to a fair damsel, Yashoda. W'orldK 
pleasures, howe\ er, could not engross him and he bade goodbye 
to the world at the age of thirty after the demise of his parents. 
He spent twelve years in intense meditation, doing the most 
vigorous kind of tapasya and leading a strictly moral life, 
particularly doing no harm to any living being. This had its 
reward and in the thirteenth year the knowledge of the eternal 
truth dawned upon him. He reached the highest stage 
of human de\elopment, free from the bonds of life, and 
pleasure and pain. He became an Arhat and Jina^ and 
kevalin — ‘omniscient and comprehending all objects.’ He 
was now the Mahavira — the Great Hero, and Jina — the 
Conqueror, and hence the followers whom he afterwards 
gathered came to be called the Jatnas — the follow'ers of the 
Jina or Conqueror. 

He w'andered about in Magadha and the neighbouring 
territory for thirty yeafg till his death, preaching the new 
principles of his church. “During his travels, he seemed to 
have frequently met his "relatives, Bimbisara and Ajatsatru, 
kings of Magadha, and probably enjoyed their patronage. 
Even ^during his lifetime he had to contend with some schis- 
matical movements led by Gosala^ the head cf the ..Ajivakas, 
and Jamah who was the nephew and son- in- law” of the 
Conqueror. He is believed to have outlived Buddha and 
died at the advanced age of 72 at Pawa," near Rajagnha, 
probably in 468 B.C. 

The Jain Doctrines. The Mahavira is believed to ha\e 
accepted m the mam the doctrines of Parsha\a, but introduced 
certain reforms m it. In addition to the four vow”s advocated 
by Parshava, he emphasised the fifth vow of chastity and 
also asked his disciples to discard the use of clothes. “Like 
Buddhism and the Hindu Sankhya system, Jainism is atheistic, 

*The Di^ambaras do not accept this 
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denying the existence of an absolute supreme god.” It 
believes in the multiplicity of souls and the permanence of 
matter. The last-mentioned, eternal as it is, consists of 
atoms which combine so as to assume different forms. Thus 
it IS not mute and inanimate but possesses the principle of 
life. According to the Jains even seemingly inanimate nature 
possesses life and the capability of coming again to life. 
Apart from matter there are many individual souls — 
Jivas, which are also eternal. They belong to two classes, 
satisarin, subject to birth and rebirth in this world, and 
mukta^ liberated or free from birth and rebirth, having 
reached nirvana or salvation. The Jams also believe m the 
theory of karma but their interpretation differs from the Vedic 
one, ‘which made sacrifice the directing and compelling force 
of the universe, and from the Buddhist one, m which Karma 
was entirely separate from matter.’ “Subtle matter coming 
into contact with a soul causes its embodiment; being then 
transformed into eight kinds of karma and thus forming as it 
were a subtle body, it clings to the soul in all its migrations.” 
The final goal of ^ejiva or soul is the attainment of nirvana, 
which means freedom from birth and rebirth. This achieved 
a jiva attains to god-head or perfect omniscience. The way 
to reach this highest goal is by discarding karma. For doing 
that faith in Triratna or three jewels — right faith, right 
knowledge, and right conduct, is essential. In addition to this 
the five vows, consisting in abstention from (a) killing or 
doing injury to any living being, (b) lying, (c) stealing, {d) 
mchasuty, and {e) possession of property, must -be observed. 
Lastly one must acquire control over his senses by intense 
self- mortification or iapasya. The Jams lay very great 
emphasis — to a greater extent than Buddhism,, on Ahtmsa or 
non- injury to animals and on tapasya, v;rhich is both external 
and internal. These forms include fasting till death, the 
practice of Yoga and intense contemplation or dhyana. 

Jamism is a monastic religion, possessing an order of 
monks and temples where the images of the ttrthankaras are 
worshipped. Jvlonks are expected to lead a strictly moral life. 
The laity— ordinary worldly people, are also admitted in it, 
but are expected to follow the rules to the extent allowed by 
their callings m life. 
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Jain Literature. The sacred books cf the Jams oi their 
Canon is called Siddhanta or Agama, which is arranged into 
twehe Angus. Besides there are thirt>-si\ subordinate works 
about a dozen of \vhich are called the Suhas. The 
most famous of these is the Kalpa-Sutra. Along with these 
there are some commentaries. ‘The language of this 
literature is partly a Prakrit Jam Maharastn and partly 
Sanskrit.’ The Jains produced great scholars like Hcma- 
chandra^ and produced valuable works m Sanskrit on 
grammar, astronomy and philosophy. They also influenced 
the development of southern languages such as Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Telugu. 

Jain Architecture. The Jains also de\ eloped an art of 
their own which acquired its distinctne form m the 9th 
century. ‘Its two leading types are simply modifications of the 
Dra vidian and the Indo- Aryan styles of Hindu temple 
architecture.* Its temples are characterised by great domed 
roofs magnificently carved with figures and designs, and 
high towers lavishly ornamented. Specimens of Jam 
architecture are to be found in the rock-hewn caves of 
Orissa, ‘the tower of victory at Chitor, and the temples at 
Mount Abu and Khajuraho. 

Subsequent History of the Jains. ]\Iaha\ ira seemed to 
have had a considerable following before his death. The 
religion, founded by him, continued to progress after his 
death. He was succeeded by Sudharnian, as the head of 
the church. The Jams seemed to have enjoyed the patronage 
of the Kings of Magadha — the Saisunagas, and the Nandas. 
Even Chandragupta, the founder of the ]Maurya dynasty, 
is claimed to have been an adherent of their faith. In his 
time the great saint Bhadrajbahu^ was the head of the Jams. 
He is believed to have led a migration of his followers, 
including the Maurya King, to the south because a great 
famine prevailed in Bengal. Some of the Jains, however, 
remained m northern India under the leadership of 
'"Sthulabhadra. When the famine was over Bhadrabahu’s 
followers returned, but he himself retired to Nepal. The 
returned emigrants, however, were not satisfied with the 
rules of life followed by those who had remained behind and 
certain differences arose between the two sections. They 
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came to a head in about A. D. 80, and divided the Jams in 
two sects Digambaras — the sky clad or naked, and the 
Svctambaras — the white-robed. Besides the difference of 
dress, there are certain other differences between the two 
sects. The latter admit nuns in the order while the former 
are against it. The former also regard ‘the whole canon of 
the Svetambaras, the Siddhanta as it is called, as merely a 
late and unauthontative collection of works, brought together 
by Jinachandra in Valabhi at a far later date.’ Jainism first 
spread in Magadha and Kalmga in eastern India, but later on 
the Jains had to migrate to western and central India and 
founded their settlements in Ajmer and Merwara and at 
Ujjain. This religion also spread in southern India. In the 
5th, century ot 6th, century A. D. a great council of the 
Jain church was held at Valabhi. The Early Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, and the Hoysalas of the Deccan patronised 
it, but the Cholas and the Pandiyas were against it and 
persecuted its followers. Not much is known about the 
later history of Jainism except that it continued to flourish 
in the country. “The Jain church has never had a very 
great number of adherents; it has never attempted — at least 
not on any grand scale — to preach its doctrines through 
missionaries outside India.’”** But unlike Buddhism, it still 
survn^es in the land of its birth. This is probably due to 
the organisation of the Jam lay community, the great 
conservatism of the community in steadfastly sticking to the 
ancient tenets, and perhaps also in its toleration of the Hindu 
social system. 

The Ajivakas. Before passing on to the great religion 
of Gautama Buddha, a passing notice may be taken of the 
sect of the Ajivakas. Not much is known about them, 
and what little we know is ‘only from the notices scattered 
throughout the Jam and Buddhist doctrines.’ During his 
early rambhngs Vardhamana met an ascetic named Gosala 
Ma]ikhaliput±a, who attached himself to the former. 
After six years Gosala separated himself, claimed to be a 
ftrthakara, and founded a new sect of the Ajivakas, He 
made Shravasti his headquarters and seemed to have won 
some following. There continued to be some rivalry between 

♦Probably this was due to its conservative nature, lack of great 
missionary zeal as fired the Buddhists, and the absence of a great royal 
patron fired with missionary zeal like Asoka 
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Mahavira and Gosala. The latter, lioA*e\er, died in the 
si\teenth year of the career of the Alahavira as a prophet. 
His sect does not seem to have flourished beyond the stage 
of a local sect. It is, however, clear that the sect existed 
at the time of Asoka because the lattei dedicated the Sudama 
Cave in the Barber Hills near Ga\a to the \utar’es of 
this sect. 

BUDDHISM 

The Founder. I\Iore important than either the reli- 
gion of the hlahavira or that of Gosala was the religion 
of Gautama Buddha. Buddhism, as it came to be called, 
began under similar circumstances amidst similar environments 
as the above mentioned religions, but eclipsed them both. 
While none of the latter ever crossed the frontiers of India, 
Buddism, after claiming almost whole of India as its follower, 
continued its triumphant march in other countries. It 
became a world-religion and still is a religion of about one- 
third of the world’s human inhabitants. Yet it is a strange 
irony of fate that it is almost extinct in the land of her birth 
while its more conservative contemporary, Jainism, is still 
flourishing being the religion of an important minority of the 
Indian people. 

The founder of the faith was a Kshatnya prince of the 
Sakya clan, named Siddhartha Gautama. ‘He was an only 
son, born when his parents were advanced m years and had 
almost despaired of offspring.’ Tradition makes his father, 
Suddhodhana^ a mighty king of the Sakyas of Kapilvastu 
in the Nepalese Terai in the Himalayan region. Modern 
research, however, has come to the conclusion that the 
Sakyas — most probably an Aryan tribe with a Mongoloid 
blood, were an oligarchical or republican tribe without any 
king. They had an elected chief and it is believed that 
Gautama’s father was elected to that position at least twice. 
There is, however, no doubt that he was one of the most 
important nobles of the tribe which was at that time included 
in the Kosala Kingdom. Gautama was born in a wayside 
garden — the Lumbini garden, when his mother Maya was 
going to her parents’ home in the neighbouring territory of 
the Kohyas tribe. “Earth and heaven at his birth united 
to pay him homage ; the very trees bent of their own accord 
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over his mother, and the angels and arch-angels were present 
with their help.” After five days, the Brahmans collected 
at Suddhodhana’s palace declared that the newly-born prince 
would hereafter be ‘a blessing to the world’ — Siddhartha, 
and hence he was named Siddhartha. His mother died soon 
after and therefore he was made doubly precious in the eyes 
of his widowed father. 

It is said that Suddhodana consulted the astrologers and was 
told that his son was not born to be a man of the world but 
would become a Buddha — the Enlightened One, and that 
he would leave the world on seing four things — a man worn- 
out by age, a man disfigured by disease, a dead body, and 
a monk.’ The king did not like the idea. He desired his 
son to be a great monarch, and therefore, decided to keep 
away everything from his son that was likely to give him 
an idea of the dark side of this world. Siddhartha was to 
lead a life of luxury, ease, and pleasure. When he grew to 
manhood he was married to a beautiful damsel, Yasodhara^ 
the princess of the Koli. In spite of all the precautions of 
the fond father, the fates had their way. The young prince 
did see the \ isions as fore-cast by the astrologers. This 
worked on the naturalh’ contemplative nature of the prince 
and set him thinking on the problems of life. He was 
convinced of the vanity of life and wanted to know the truth. 

It was at this Ume that Yasodhara gave bith to Gautama’“s 
only son. When the news were brought to the future Buddha 
m his pleasure garden, he sadly declared : “A Rahula 
timpedimenl) has come into being — o. new bond has come 
into existence.” Yet the old Raja did not give up hope and 
declared Rahula to be his grandson’s name. 

But the future Buddha had decided on his course of action. 
He awoke at dead of mght and calling his charioteer, Channa, 
told him, ‘l am resolved, beloved Channa, to accomplish 
to-day the great renunciation — ^get me a horse.’ Before he 
rode away from his father’s capital, he had a last look of 
his loving wife and dear son but withstood the temptation 
of kissing the little one for fear of awakening the mother. 
Reaching the bank of the Aroma, he gave his ornaments and 
the horse to Channa, and bade him go back. He then cut off 
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his hair and exchanging his royal rcbe with that of a beggar, 
broke the last link with the world. Thus he accomplished 
the Great Renunciation, 

Siddhartha now began a new chapter of his life. He was 
now a seeker of the eternal truth. He tried the methods of 
the Brahman teachers, Alara and Udraka, but without any 
profit. He then retired to the forest along with five disciples 
and for six years gave himself to the se\erest kinds of penance 
so that he became a mere shadow of h mself. ThiS was all 
m vain, and Gautama now decided to gi\e this up. This 
seeming apostasy scared away his followers from him. Thus 
disappointed and dejected he sat under the Bo-free at Ga\ a 
meditating. He was overwhelmed w’lth doubts and temp- 
tations, yet he withstood them all. At last the eternal truth 
dawmed upon the earnest seeker. “The flash of intuit on, 
which has come to the earnest seeker after the truth in man\ 
ages and nations, w^hich w’e call Conversion, and the Indians 
Enlightement or Buddhi, broke suddenly upon Gautama with 
a final answ’er to all his perplexities.”** .-\t this time he said : 
“The various transmigrations 
I must travel, it I do not discc,\er 
The Builder whom I seek 
Painful are repeated transmigrations ’ 

I have seen the Architect, (and said,| 

“Thou shall not build me another house, 

Thy rafters are broken. 

Thy roof limbers scattered ; 

My mmd is detached (from all existing objects,) 

1 have attained to the non-er-istence of desire.” 

Gautama w'as now no ordinary being. He wras the Buddha — 
the Enlightened One, the highest being and know^ing every- 
thing. 

Spread of Buddhism. The Buddha was not content to keep 
the truth to himself. He had a mission for the deliverance 
of the w'orld. So he repaired tow’’ards Benares and there in 
^he Deer Park he met his former companions and soon 
'Converted them to his Doctrine. Thus the Svheel of Law^ 
was set rolling’ {Bharma chakra parivartana). Soon after 
there were other converts, notable among them being a noble 
man of Benares, named Yasha, and the three Kasyapa 

♦Rawlmson, H G * ‘Indian Historical Studies,’ paee 8. 

tQuoled in M. N, Shastri’s ‘Buddha*, page 35, 
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brothers. In about three months, the Buddha had sixty 
converts who were sent in all directions to deliver the message 
of the ntw Mess’ah and claim new converts. 

The Buddha himself wandered on. In response to an 
invitation from his father, he paid a visit to Kapilvastii, 
where he converted many of his relatives including his father, 
wife, and child. The meeting between the father and the son 
was particularly interesting. Rahula approached the Buddha 
and demanded his inheritance. “ My child,” replied the 
Saviour, “Seek not the wealth that perishes, the inheritance 
I give to you is a seven- fold richei wealth, which I obtained 
under the Bodhi Tree.” Thus Rahula donned the robes of 
the ascetic — hhikshu. Some of his other relatives, Ananda — 
the Master's most faithful and beloved disciple, Devadatta 
— later on the leader of the Teacher’s enemies, and 

Afiurudhn, also followed suit. 

For about sixty years the Buddha wandered up and down 
the country m eastern Hindustan delivering his message of 
hope, converting people and ordaining the willing into the 
order of priests — the Safigha, that he founded. He never 
claimed the power to perform miracles, yet by force of his 
great and magnetic personality, strength of character, simpli- 
city and purity of life, magnanimity, and sincerity, he was 
able to claim a number of followers among all the classes. 
The end was approaching. At the age of eighty, he had an 
attack of dysentery, and felt that his death was near. To his 
disciples he declared ; “My age is accomplished, my life is 
done ; leav'ing you, I depart, having relied on myself alone. 
Be earnest, O mendicants, thoughtful and pure ! Steadfast 
m resolve, keep watch ov’er your own hearts! Whosoever 
shall adhere steadfastly to the Law and the Order, shall 
cross the Ocean of Life and come to the end of all sorrow.” 
Leaving Vaisah, he w-ent to Pava where he enjoyed the 
hospitahn of a smith, named Chanda. He left the town 
and again had an attack of dysentery. He lay down in a 
grove of sala trees near the town of Kusinara, and tvaited for 
the end. Even at this time he converted one Subbadra. 
At last he addressed those round him, “Behold now% brethren, 
I exhort you, saying, — Decay is inherent m all component 
things. Work out your salvation with diligence.” After this 
he w'-as no more. After him, his remains were divided among 
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eight tribes. The Great Teacher is believed to ha\c lived 
C. 563 to 583 B.C. 

His Teachings. ‘‘The Buddha's rehgious teaching was 
agnostic. He propounded a rule of conduct (dharma^ 
analtogous to that of Confucius and Lao-tse for the attain- 
men of Nirvana, the perfect peace which tollows on 
the extinction of selfish personal cravings and ambitions." 
His first sermon at Benares gives us a summary of his 
doctrines. He put forward four truths “Sorrow : the cause 
of sorrow' : the removal of sorrow : the way leading to 
the removal of sorrow.” In other w’ords all life and exis- 
tence IS sorrow' and sujfFering from W'hich an escape should be 
sought. This suffering or sorrow is caused by craving or 
desire of the individual for life or existence — this leads cne 
from life to life, birth to birth. This suffering can be ended 
by the removal of its cause. This can be done by acting cn 
the eight-fold path, which consists of “right understanding, 
right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, right 
effort, right mindfulness, and right meditation.” Thus it 
tvill be found that Buddhism is a system of piractical ethics 
or a religion of ‘right conduct’ as opposed to ‘the religion 
ot knowledge’ of the Brahmans. The Lord rejected both 
the gross wwldly life and the life of extreme self-mortification 
or tapasya, and advocated the Middle Path. He was not 
much interested in futile abstract metaphysical talk and 
preferred to keep quiet about the Creator. He rejected the 
system of sacrifices, the authority cf^ the Vedas, and the 
superiority of the Brahmans, and vvas. therefore, placed 
beyond the pale of Brahman orthodoxy. Buddha’s, however, 
was not an entirely new' doctrine. He himself declared: 
“Even so, brethren, have I seen an ancient Path, an ancient 

Road, trodden by Buddhas of a by-gone age the w'hich 

having follow'ed, I understand life, and its coming to be 
and its passing aw'ay. And thus understanding, 1 have 
declared the same to the fraternity and to the laity, so that 
the holy life flourishes and is spread abroad once more, well 
propagated among men.”*’** Thus the Buddha took up from 
the ancient stock of the Aryan ideas, the theories of karma 
and transmigration (though Buddha did not believe in soul), 
and the final goal of nirvana — freedom from mundane 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids ; Bnddhism, pages 33-34. 
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e.xistence and final release from the cycle of birth and rebirth. 
This could, however, be attained not by sacrifices or tapasya 
but by leading an essentially virtuous life. Charity, which 
covered not merely human beings but also the animal world, 
and altruism are the distinguishing marks of Buddhism. 
According toHa\ell, ‘‘Buddhism was much more a social 
than a religious revolution. It was a new interpretation 
rather than an entire repudiation of Vedic tradition.” 
According to Rhys David Buddhism was a child of Hinduism. 
Buddha did not desire to build a new city but wanted to 
restore prosperity to the ancient one. 

The Sangha. The most remarkable feature of Buddhism 
was the Saugha or the Order of the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, called Bhtkhshus and Bhikhshums respectively. Those 
who entered the Order gave up the world m order to work 
out their own salvation and administer to the spiritual needs 
of others. Thus ‘‘Buddha created a Society, a new race of 
men, a race of moral heroes, — ^a race of salvation-workers, 
— race of Buddhas, the Enlightened,” and it was this race 
of men that spread the message of the Lord m the wide 
world. The Sangha, in course of time, developed to be 
‘one of the greatest religious corporations the vrorld has 
ever seen.’ 

The Sangha was constituted of those of the Buddha's 
disciples who agreed to leave the ivorld to lead the life of 
ascetics, while his lay disciples— the Upasakas^ were 
outside its scope. The Order was, nevertheless, open to all 
without any distinction of caste etc., except the lepers, the 
consumpti\es, the debtors, the minors, the government 
servants, particularly the soldiers, slaves, and confirmed 
criminals. There was a regular ceremony of initiation when 
a new admission in the Order was to be made. The candidate 
after sha\ing his head and beard, put on the yellow robe 
and spoke thus three times : — 

“I take my refuge in the Buddha,” 
take my refuge in the Dharma.” 

“I take my refuge in the Sangha.” 

He had then to take ten vows — not to destroy life, to 
abstain from impurity, not to speak untruth, not to use 
intoxicating drinks, not to eat at forbidden times, to abstain 
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from dancln^?, singing, music and btage-pla\s, not to use 
personal decorations, scents, and garlands, not to lake high 
broad bed, and not to take gold orsiher. After this he 
became an attachec or a no\ice — Sramcnartt. of the Order, 
and had to regulate his hfe according to the prescribed rule«i. 

After some time a no\ ice became a full member or Bhihshtt. 
He appeared before the assembh- of monks and begged for 
ordination as a Bhikshu. After satisfy ing himself that the 
candidate was eligible under the rules — being neither a 
thief, nor a criminal, nor a debtor etc., ore of the monks 
formally proposed his initiation before the Assembly. There 
being no opposition, the candidate’s reauest would be granted. 
He was then made aware of the Four Rules of Buddhistic 
austerity, and the four great prohibitions were administered 
to him. According to Ha^ell, there were four different grades 
of spiritual advancement within the Buddhist Sangha. 

The direction and control of Buddhism fell into the bands 
of the Sangha after the death of the Lord. It became a 
power, but this ‘ did not lay in Buddha or in any of the 
Bhikshus, prominent or insignificant, but it lay in the Sangha 
as a body- corporate.’ There were various Iccal Sanghas or 
communities of monks, and a member of one community was 
ipso facto a member of another local community. There 
was no central co-ordinating and controlling authority, and 
whenever an occasion arose for general consultaticn, a 
General Council was convened. 

The Sangha was constituted after the model of the govern- 
ment of Indian clan on republican and democratic bases. 
At the meeting of the Sangha, a proposal was carried by 
majority of votes, provided it was not against the Dliarma 
or the Buddhist Law. The assembly had complete autboniy 
over its members and could take disciplinar\" action. 

The Bhikslninis or Buddhist nuns occupy a distinctly 
inferior position in the Order. The Buddha himself was at first 
against allowing them entry in the Order, but was persuaded 
by his favourite disciple, Ananda, to allow them to do so, but 
even then not without misgivings. Special care was laken 
to introduce rules to prevent corruption. 

The Confession. A special feature of the periodical 
meetings of the Order was an enumeration of offences and the 
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enquiry if all were pure regarding them. The guilty or those 
confessing their guilt were treated according to the rules. 

The Vasa or the Retreat. Tt was ordained that during 
the rainy season the monks should temporarily give up their 
wandering lives and retire to vtharas or monasteries. This 
time was spent m study and reciting bana or giving spiritual 
discourses. 

The Buddhist Literature. The Buddha preached m the 
language of the people and his word is not preserved in 
Sanskrit but Pah. The Pali canon contains the doctrine of 
the older form of Buddhism, called Henayana. This is 
preserved in the Tripifaka or the Three Baskets. The 
Vinayapitaka deals with disciplinary rules and regulations, 
the Sriitfarpitaka deals with religious doctrines, and the 
Ahhidhammapitaka deals with philosophical principles. 
One of the important books of the second pitaka is the 
Jatakan This is a collection of 550 birth stones of the 
Buddha, Other *mportant Buddhist books in Pali include 
the Mihnda^Panhct^^z, dialogue between King Milmda or 
Menander and a Buddhist monk (Negasenas) and the Dipa- 
vamfia and the Mahax^amsa — the historical works of Ceylon. 
The literature of the Mahayana school was mostly preserved 
in Sanskrit or *Mixed-Sanskrit.’ The non-canonical works 
of the latter class include the Lalita visfara — z. life story of 
the Buddha, the *Buddha-charita’ of Ashvagosha, and certain 
other works of scientific as well as religious nature. 

Subsequent History of Buddhism — Rise of Buddhism. 

Immediately after the death of Buddha, his followers held a 
General Council — ^the First Buddhist Council, at Raj- 
griha under the presidency of Maha Kasyapa. Here they 
settled the Rules for the Sangha and the Dharma, and 
summed them m the Thera-Veda or the Three Vedas. For 
about hundered years these rules were followed by the 
members of the Order. Even before the death of the Buddha, 
his following was considerable, and this now continued to 
increase. In course of time the pure religion of the Lord 
underwent certain changes and the difference of opinion arose 
regarding the rules of the Order. Some of the Buddhist 
monks at Vaisali advocated some laxity m the life of the 
Bhikshus and advocated Ten Indnlgences^ They were 
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opposed by another section of monks who held a general 
Council — the Second Buddhist Council, at \’aisaii, and 
settled the rules of the Order. The liberal monks also held a 
similar General Council. Thus we find that a sort of rupture 
or schism had begun m Buddhism. In course of time this 
consolidated itself ir the Northern School and the Southern 
School. 

Upto this time Buddhism was only an important religious 
sect among many such sects. To gne a position of special 
prominence, and make it a world-religion was the work of 
the great king Asoka. After the Kalinga War, Asoka, 
smitten with remorse, became a convert to the peaceful 
teachings of the Buddha. He determined to give up the 
victories of violence and achie\e victory of religion, morality 
and non-violence. With unbounded zeal he undertook the 
task of propagating the Law of the Lord Buddha — the 
Dharma. This he tried to achieve by manifold means. He 
raised Buddhism to the status of a state-religion, visited the 
holy places of Buddhism, instructed his officers to spread the 
dliarma appointed Dharma Mahamatras for the purpose, 
built many stupas and monasteries, engraved the doctrines 
of the Buddha on rocks, pillars, and caves throughout his 
vast dominions, and sent missionaries to different parts of 
India, Ceylon, Western Asia, Egypt, and Eastern Europe. 
He also held a Great Council — ^the Thirdi Buddhist 
Council, of the monks at Pataliputra to settle internal differ- 
ences. The net result of these great efforts m the cause of 
Buddhism was that it became a ifational religion of India, 
and also spread and gave solace to people outside the country*. 
Buddhism was no longer a merely local religious sect, it 
became a -world religion. Thus “originating as a schism from 
Hinduism, Buddhism developed into a -world religion.” 

Buddhism was from the very' beginning a catholic or universal 
religion and its portals were open to all. After the fall of the 
Maurya Empire, north-western India became a scene of 
repeated foreign invasions. These foreign invaders soon came 
under the influence of Buddhism and became converts. One 
of them, the Greek king Menander, occupies an important 
place in the annals of Buddhism under the name Milinda, his 
name being preserved in the Milinda-panha or the Questions 
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of ililinda. The most important name, however, among the 
foreign con\ erts of Buddhism is that of the great Kushan king 
Kafiishka, In the history of Buddhism he occupies a place 
second to Asoka only. He helped, as Asoka did, in the propa- 
gation of Buddhism, but not in its old form — the Htnayatja^ 
or the Lesser Vehicle of Sahation. During his time the trans- 
formation of Buddhism took place. A new school — the Maha^ 
y£r«<rorthe Greater Vehicle of Salvation, came into promi- 
nence. This school deified the Buddha and recognised in him 
a beneficent World- Presence. Regular mythology and meta- 
physics were developed. A belief m the Bodhisaffvas, 
beings ‘who were in the process of obtaining, but had not yet 
obtained, Buddha-hood,’ was developed. Faith and personal 
devotion for the Buddha came to play an important part. 
Images of the Buddha after the technique of the Gandhara 
School of Art began to be carved and worshipped. The 
world came to be regarded as illusion or maya^ and yogic 
practices also entered Buddhism. Lastly Sanskrit was sub- 
stituted as the sacred language of Buddhism m place of Pah. 
The leader of this movement at the time of Kanishka was 
one Nitgarjuna, Kanishka convened another Great Council 
of the Buddhists — ^the Fourth Buddhist Council — in 
Kashmir. ‘This settled the disputes between the various 
sects, purified the Canon from error and endeavoured to collect 
and comment on the sacred books.’ Ashvagosha is believed 
to ha\e systematised the commentaries, while V asumitra is 
believed to ha\e composed Mahavihhasha — an encyclopaedia 
of Buddhism. In its new form — the Mahayana^ Buddhism 
was admirably suited to the mass mind and the needs of the 
foreigners, and, therefore, it spread in Central Asia, China, 
Japan, Siam, etc. 

Fall of Buddhism. Soon after began the downfall of 
Buddhism in the land of its birth. The simplicity and the 
pristine purity of the old religion of the sage of the Sakyas 
had vanished. In its new form it was approaching more and 
more the religion of the Brahmans. In course of time it 
also imbibed the Shaiviie practices of the Tantrik System. 
Meanwhile neo- Brahmanism or Hinduism began to rear 
Its head- The Guptas patronised the last-mentioned and 
made it popular in India. The Huna invaders sounded the 
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death-knell of the docile and peace-loving Buddhist monks. 
Thus when Hiuen-Tsang visited India, Buddhism was almost 
dead in north-western India. The patronage of Harsha\ar- 
dhana gave ^a temporary lease of life and vigour to the 
decaying religion.’ But its days had been numbered. After 
Harsha’s death, Buddhism was nowhere strong except in 
Bengal and Bihar. The Pala kings patronised it, but in the 
beginning of the 12th centurj’, the Sena kings established 
Hinduism m Bengal. The last resort of fJuddhism was Bihar 
or the land of viharas or monasteries, where it had begun. 
It was crushed in this place by the Muhammadan conquest 
of the province in the 12th century A.D. After this Buddhism 
ceased to exist as an important religion in the land of its birth. 

Effects of Buddhism on Social and Political History 
of India. The eflects of Buddhism on social, religious, and 
poLtical history of India were really great. Buddhism gave 
a definite turn to the religious thought in this country . It 
propagated and popularised more o,r less the teachings of the 
old Sankhya school. Its dualistic philosophy with agnostic 
notions held the field for some time and must ha\e gi\en 
relief to the people from the excessive ritualism and 
pantheistic doctrines of the Vedas. It, however, failed to 
stand against the advaita philosophy of Shankara, yet ‘its 
influence upon Brahmamsm in inducing greater clarity cf 
thought and a more scientific method of psychological analysis 
was immense.’ Buddha’s outcry against superstition and 
mantras and tantras removed a great clog in the way of 
spiritual progress. Buddha’s emphasis on right conduct and 
living and decrying metaphysical speculation probabh helped 
to raise the moral standards of the people, but at the same 
time probably checked the further growth of abstract philo- 
sophy. The influence of the teachings of the Buddha on 
religious history and social history may be judged from the 
fact that its teachings were almost bodily incorporated in the 
doctrines of nec- Brahmanism or Hinduism. Thus Ahimsa 
became a cardinal principal of Hinduism. The latter’s theories 
of sacrifice and tapasya were modified. Under the influence 
of the Mahayana Buddhism, Vaishnavism and Shaivism, with 
their temples and worship of personal gods, came into being. 

In the social sphere, besides improving the moral standards 
by its emphasis on Dharma^ Buddhism influenced to a certain 
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extent the caste- system*. It was, however, unable to break 
it, but it must have attracted to its fold people tired of 
caste tyranny. 

In the political fields Buddhism also proved to be a potent 
factor, ‘‘Socially and politically Buddhism had the same 
effect m making India a nation as Christianity in , the 
seventh century had in drawing together the petty princi- 
palities of the Saxon heptarchy. In breaking down the 
racial barriers of Aryavarta and clearing the spiritual at- 
mosphere of superstition and priestly obscurantism, it! bound 
together in closer ties of sympathy the whole political 
organisation of the Aryan pale, and thus helped to lay the 
foundation of the great empire of the Mauryan 
dynasty.”** As Buddhism ^vas able to win over 
kings, It influenced the nature of the state as is clear from 
Asoka's efforts. It made the state more humane, and at- 
least in Asoka's case eliminated the methods of violence. 
It probably reduced the power of the Brahman statesman 
in the affairs of state. As it was a catholic religion it 
readily absorbed foreigners who could not break through the 
steel-frame of the Brahmanical caste-system. Its spread to 
other countries increased India’s commercial, political, and 
cultural relations with other countries. Its foreign converts 
began to look to India as a sacred land and some of them 
visited India and their accounts serve as a useful 
source of information of those times. Lastly by its 
pessimistic outlook on life and emphasis on the life of a 
mendicant, Bhikshu, it minimised interest in worldly affairs 
with lamentable results. Its insistence on peaceful methods 
weakened the military power of the Indians and made them 
prostrate victims before the foreign invaders. This probably 
explains the downfall of the Maur>"as after Asoka, and the 
constant defeats of the Indians at the hands of foreigners 
particularly the Huns and the Muslims. Thus it 
may be concluded that Buddhism greatly influenced the 
social and political history of India. 

Buddhist Period of Indian History. Some historians 
call the period during which Buddhism was predominant in 

*See pages 86-87 above 

'{•Havell, E.B: The Aryan Rule in India, pages 35—56. 
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India as ‘the Buddhist Period of Indian History/ The 
phrase is misleading and false as it gives an impression that 
theie was a time in Indian history when Buddhism was 
the only important religion of the teeming millions of the 
sub-continent of India. This was probably ne\er the case. 
“Neither a Buddhist nor a Jain period ever existed. From 
time to time either Buddhism or Jainism obtained exceptional 
success and an unusually large percentage of adherents m the 
population of one kingdom or another, but neither heresy 
ever superseded Brahamanical religion/' ■'**This was but 
natural in a vast country like India which was more often 
-than not divided into various independent or semi- independent 
kingdoms with rajas who favoured and patronised different 
religions. Again religious toleration has been the rule rather 
than an exception in ancient India, and different religions 
were always allowed to exist side by side. Thus when Buddhism 
or Jainism was supreme in a particular state, Brahmanism 
was allowed the right to exist. Lastly, the new faiths, though 
outside the pale of Brahamanical orthodoxy, had much in 
common with the older religion and could not uproot it root 
and branch. Even Asoka’s Buddhism, as expressed in his 
Dharma or Law of Piety, had nothing against Brahmanical 
principles and could not ha\ e completely suppressed the latter. 
Thus it may be concluded that Buddhism never completely 
superseded Brahmanism and there was no Buddhist Period 
as such m Indian history. The phrase should, therefore, be 
avoided. 

Causes of the Rise and Fall of Buddhism. This is 
the story of the beginning, rise, and fall of Buddhism, briefly 
told. The causes of its rise and fall may now be pointed 
out. In the words of Havell, “the success of Gautama's 
mission must have been due partly to his own magnetic 
personality and the deep human feeling which inspired bis 
teaching, and partly to the fact that he opened wide the 
doors of Aryan religion and satisfied the spiritual desires of 
the masses by offering them a religious law easy to 
understand and accessible to all, free from elaborate and 
costly ceremonial, raising the social status of the lower 
orders, giving them their spiritual freedom and making the 
life of the whole community healthier and happier.” 


♦Smith, V A , Ancient and Hindu India, pa^e 55 
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To these reasons may be added the organization of the Sa/igha, 
The pure and contented life of the monks served as a model 
to others. The monks and nuns of the Sangha dedicated 
their Ines to the propagation of the word of the Master, and 
their well-directed efforts were bound to produce commendable 
results. The patronage of strong monarchs like Asoka, 
Kanishka, and Harsha proved of good avail to Buddhism 
And lastly, in its ]\Iahayana form, Buddhism was wel 
adapted to popular needs and became very popular among 
Indian and foreign masses. 

The causes ot its fall are not \ery difficult to point out. 
The very change in doctrine and the rigid discipline of 
Buddhism, which, made it ver>" popular with the masses, 
pro\ed to be the harbinger of its fall. It was brought nearer 
Brahmanism, which in its new form, soon absorbed it. The 
neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism assigned a recognised place to 
the Buddha in the Hindu Pantheon, declaring him to be an 
incarnation of Vishnu and inculcating his worship. Its doctrine 
of Ahunuf was also adopted. On the intellectual side the 
preachings of men like Rumania Bhatta (750 A.D.) and 
Shankaracharya fC. 800 A.D.) knocked the bottom out of 
Buddha’s teachings. Thus Buddhism was unable to with- 
stand the onslaught of neo-Brahmanism or Hinduism. To 
this spiritual and intellectual decay of Buddhism may be added 
the internal dissensions, laxity in the life of the Bhikshus, and 
the loss of royal patronage. The foreign invasions, more than 
anything else, sounded the death- knell of Buddhism. The Huna 
invaders, and later on, the ISIuslim invaders, could not and did 
not take kindly to the peacefuldoctnnesof the Buddhists. The 
rich viharas and monasteries were the special object of their 
attention. They destroyed them and massacred the monks^ 
This meant the sapping up the life blood of Buddhism because 
“it derived its spirit and vitality from the monastic system, 
and to destroy that was practically to destroy the religion.” 
With the disorganization and the break up of the Sangha^ 
Buddhism was no more. Again the new warrior class of the 
Rajputs could not adhere to non-violent principles of Bud- 
dhism and bestowed their patronge on Hinduism. The last 
vestige of Buddhism from the land of its birth was removed 
by the Muhammadan conquest of India. Buddhism, however, 
still remains the religion of the millions of people in China, 
Tibet, Japan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
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Although Buddhism is gone from India yet it lives there m 
the contribution it has made in the evolution of the Aryan 
or Hindu culture. There is no denying the fact that it was 
originally Aryan, and that it influenced considerably the 
older religion, which absorbed it in its new form — Hinduism. 

Jainism, Buddhism, and Brahmanism: Comparison 
with Brahmanism. In^ spite of the differences, the new 
faiths were not really “in conflict with the fundamental 
principles of Vedic religion or with the traditions of Aryan 
life.” They were originally protests against the prevailing 
phase of the Indo-Aryan religion, and as such differed 
from it but had much in common. The new faiths took up 
the fundamental Vedic notions of Karma and Transmig* 
ration^ though they tried to interpret it m their own and 
slightly different ways. Their philcsoph\ was akin to the 
Sankhya dualistic school which was a recognized school of 
Brahmanical thought. Again, although decrying the caste- 
system m theory, they did not attempt the establishment of a 
new social order. The Brahman seemed to have continued 
to occupy his old position of honour at least as far as the 
laity was concerned. Even the Vedic gods were not deposed 
from their position of veneration, though Buddha s teachings 
gave them a new meaning and made them subject to the 
same impersonal eternal order of things, expressed by the 
Dharma or Norm by which “ all things animate and inani- 
mate, gods included, had their being.” The Buddhist and 
Jain systems of austerities are akin to those of Brahmanism. 
“The Buddha’s theoretical teaching in its pessimistic out- 
look upon life had close affinity with the Saiva cult which 
also pointed out a path of true loiowledge by which liberation 
from suffering might be reached.” In its later phase Bud- 
dhism m particular adopted Brahmanical ideas m the domain 
of mythology, metaphysics and philosophy. In short it may 
be stated that the new faiths had much m common with the 
plder faith and generally speaking emphasized the ethical 
code or the system of right conduct with which the older faith 
was familiar. 

Contrast with Brahmanism. There are, however, striking 
points of difference. Both the new faiths denied the authority 
of the Vedas and the system of sacrifices promulgated in them. 
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Both of their decried, at least in theory, the caste-S3^stem and 
refused the Brahmans their special position of honour. Both 
were more or less agnostic, denying or ignoring the belief m 
a Creatot of the universe. On account of these reasons they 
were placed beyond the pale of Brahmanical orthodoxy. 

Both of them were proselyting faiths with a missionary 
spirit and claimed converts from all classes, while Brahman- 
ism wsis fast becoming a faith of a close oligarchy. Both 
were congregational and monastic, laying stress on the 
organization of its followers, particularly the missionaries. 
Both led to the building up of temples and monasteries. On 
the other hand Brahmanism of these days depended on 
mdi\idual performance of sacrifices with the help of the 
Brahman priest, and had no close church or religious 
organization of its followers. Its caste-sytem was more a 
social organization than a religious organization. Again both 
the new religions believed in the words of the Kshatriya 
teachers and thus indirectly emphasized the superiority of the 
Kshatriya class. 

Comparison between Buddhism and Jainism. In this 
much they resemble and agree between themselves in 
disagreeing with Brahmanism. The resemblance between 
them goes further than that. Both agiee in preaching the 
religion of light conduct wnth a view to the attainment of 
nirvana rather than a religion of right knowledge. Both 
lay special emphasis on a pure and moral life, specially 
non-injury to living-beings. Both commend a life of desti- 
tution and mendicancj", accompanied by the performance 
of severe bodily austerities, for spiritual progress. Both 
w’ere preached in similar circumstances and amidst similar 
environments and therefore had much in common. This 
resemblance between the two systems appeared so great that 
many scholars quite erroneously considered Jainism to be an 
offshoot of Buddhism. 

Contrast between Buddhism and Jainism. There 
however, striking differences between the two faiths— 
Buddhism and Jainism. Both have a distinct history, 
mythology, philosophy and metaphysics. Both have different 
teachers and church-organizations with different rules of 
discipline and faith. Buddhists have almost no place for the 
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lay disciples in their church-organization or the Sangha, 
while the Jams allow a more important place to the laity. 
And incidentally this probably explains why Jainism is still 
alive in India while its rival Buddhism is extinct in the land 
of its birth. Again ‘‘while Buddhism emphasises the 
non-existence of the soul as a permanent entity, Jainism 
belie\es not only human but even inanimate matter to be 
inhabited by the individual souls. ’ Further while Buddha, 
having himself failed to attain his goal through penance and 
self-mortification, decried a life of severest austerities and 
preached a Middle- Path — a path between a life of ease 
and pleasure and a life of rigorous asceticism. ^lahavira 
commended and laid great stress on a life of rigorous ascetic- 
ism. Mahavira also went further than Buddha in his emphasis 
on the principle of Aliimsa — non-mjury to liMng beings. 
Thus there is no reason to suppose that both the religions 
are the same. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


1 Briefly describe the religious, social, and intellectual ccnditions m 
India m the sixth ceutury before Cnrist, and point out the circumstances 
thaUied to the rise of Jamism and Buddhism (Pages 92-93) 

^2 Who vias the founder of Jamism ^ Give a brief summarv of his 
teachings (Pages 94 — 96) 

3 Trace the rise and fall of Jamism m India and «tate why it is 
still alive m India while its contemporary is absent from the land of its 
birth (Pages 94— 9S) 

4 Write a short note on the sect of the Ajivakas (Payes 98-99) 

5»-^Vho was the founder of Buddhism ^ Give his life history and 

tea^ngs (Pages 99—104] 

Write a short note on the Sangha or the Buddhist Church 
organization (Pages 104—106) 

7 Trace the rise, growth, and fall of Buddhism in India 
(Pages 99—109). 

8 Discuss the causes of the rise and growth of Buddhism m 

India How would you distinguish Hmvanism from Mahavanism > 
(Pages 111—113 , 108). ‘ (P U 1934) 

9 Describe the chief political causes which led to Ihe spread and 
o^me of Buddhism m northern India (Pages 111—113) (B A 1923) 
/r\o Bring out the mam points of agreement and difference between 
Buddhism and Brahmanical Hinduism (Pages 113—114) (P U 1936) 

11 Compare Buddhism and Jamism as regards their religious 
doctorines, and account for the fact that the latter faith made no con- 
quest outside India (Pages 113—114 ; 98). (P. (7. 1926) 
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12. “ The phiase ‘Buddhist Period’ to be found in many books is 

false and misleading." Explain. (Pages 110-111). (P. U, 1926) 

13. j Discuss the statements: — 

“ It was no new city which the Buddha desired to build, but 
an ancient one which he would restore to prosperity and 
healthy hfe." (Pages 103-104). 

(ft) *' Originating as a schism from Hinduism, Buddhism developed 
into world religion.** (Pages 106-107). 

14. Estimate the effects of Buddhism on the social and political 

history of India. (Pages 109-110). (P. U. 1935) 



CHAPTER V 


PERSIAN AND MACEDONIAN INVASIONS OF INDIA 

The Pre-Mauryan India. Towards the dose of the 7th 
century B.C. the curtain of obscurity rises from the stage of 
Indian history and it assumes more or less definite shape. 
The literature of the Brahmans is not veiy helpful to us as 
far as the political history of the period is concerned, but the 
Buddhist and Jam sources throw much light from that point 
of view. A Buddhist source, the Angtittara Nikaya, tells us 
that at that time India was dnided among sixteen laige 
states — the Solasa Mahajanapada. These states are named 
as under: — 

Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Chetiya (Chedi), 
Vainsa (Valsa), Kuru, Panchala, Machcha (^Iatsya), Surasena, 
Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara^ and Kamboja. 

The Jam Bhagvatt Sutra gives a slight different list, and 
there are reasons to believe that there must have existed m 
India many more independent or semi-mdependent states. It 
is also clear that the nature of the government was not the 
same in all the states as some of them were monarchies, 
while others were confederacies of tribes, republics or oligar- 
chies. In the absence of a paramount power these states 
frequently engaged themselves in a struggle for supremacy in 
the traditional Indian manner. A short account of some of 
the important states will not be out of place here. 

The Kasi kingdom with its capital Benares — a city of con- 
siderable dimensions, comes first. It appears to have been a 
powerful kingdom in the beginning having been taking a lead- 
ing part in the struggle for supremacy. The Jam prophet, 
Parshava, belonged to this state. Kosala with Ayodhya, 
Saketa, and Sarasvati as important towns roughly correspond- 
ed to modern Oudh and included the territory of the Sakyas 
of Kapilvastu. It was *‘the most important of the kingdoms 
in North India during the life time of the Buddha.” It is 
known to have waged warfare first with Kasi and then with 
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jMapfadha which absorbed it. Anga with its capital, Champa, 
stood to the east of Magadha. It was conquered and annexed 
to the latter by Bimbisara. The kingdom of Magadha 
deserves greater notice as it soon became the most important 
kingdom in northern India. It was not merely by accident 
that Magadha rose to prominence. It was to a great extent 
due to her geographical position in eastern India — the fertility 
of the Gangetic \ alley and the control of the Gangetic system 
of rivers, as well as to her energetic kings that she owed her 
success. In Buddha's time it corresponded to the modern 
districts of Patna and a part of Gaya m Bihar. Later on the 
area under its control increased considerably so that at one 
time It included whole of India. It gave India many 
important dynasties of kings and many great men and master- 
minds. Its oldest historical dynasty was founded by 
Brihadrath, son of Vasu. He was the father of Jerasandha^ 
who is believed to have defeated Krishna of Mahabharata fame. 
This dynasty continued to rule till the 6th century B.C. It was 
followed by the Shaisunaga dynasty founded by Shisuxiaga 
probably in 642 B.C. He made Ginvraja his capital. At 
the time of Buddha this dynasty was represented by Bimbisara 
or Srenika who was the fifth king of the dynasty. He laid 
the foundation of the greatness of Magadha by the conquest 
of its old rival Anga, corresponding to modern Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr districts. He consolidated his position by marrying 
two princesses of important dynasties — one belonging to Kosala 
and the other belonging to the Licchavi clan of Vaisali. He 
ruled for twenty-eight years probably from 582 to 554 B.C. 
He is said to have met his end at the hands of his son from 
the Licchavi princess, Ajatsatru who was under the influence 
of Buddha’s cousin and enemy Devadatta. It is not know how 
far this story may be true but certain historians are inclined 
to disbelieve it ascribing it to religious rancour. Ajatsatru now 
became king probably in 554 B.C. He'is believed to have ruled 
over an expanded and greater IMagadha for about a quarter 
of a century. On one side he waged war against Prasenjit 
or Pasenadi of Kosala with whom peace was established when 
the hand of the Kosala princess was given to the rising hero. 
On the other side he broke up, more by artifice than by force 
of arms, the confederacy of the Licchavis and conquered 
Vaisali. ‘‘It may be presumed that the invader carried his 
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victorious arms to their natural limit, the fcot ot the moun- 
tains, and that from this time the whole region between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas became subject, more or less 
directly, to the suzerainty of ^lagadha.' As a measure of 
defence against the Licchavis, he built a new fortress cn the 
confluence of the Ganges and Son, which was called Kusum- 
pura, and later on became famous as Patiiputra. Ajatsatru 
IS believed to have met both the Buddha and the MahaMra. He 
was succeeded by Darsaka who was followed by Uda\ m who 
made Patiiputra his capital. Nandivardhana and ^lahanandin 
were the last kings of the dynasty. According to tradition 
the last mentioned was put to death b^ a low-caste barber 
paramour of his queen who became king after remoxmg the 
scions of the dynasty from his way. He was Mahapadama 
Nand who founded the Nanda dynasty. According to the 
testimony of the Puranas he was a great king — the sole 
monarch of the earth, and the destroyer of all Kshatrnas. 
His empire must have included almost whole of Northern 
India except the Punjab. He and his eight sons**’ are believed 
to have ruled for about 100 years. The last of them Dhana 
Nand, was probably the same person whom the Greeks call 
Agrammes or Xandrames. All accounts depict him to be a 
powerful and rich monarch of a vast empire. He had to his 
command a great standing army of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 
infantry, 2,000 four-horsed chariots and 3,000 war elephants. 
But he was very unpopular on account of his low origin, and 
probably exhorbitant taxation imposed by him. His reign 
was brought to end by a revolution sponsored by Chandra- 
gupta and his crafty ally Vishnugupta, Chankya or Kautilya. 
This took place in about 322 B.C. It was in this year that 
the foundation of the Maurya dynasty was laid. 

The Vajjis were among the most important of the tribal 
confederate governments. The confederacy included eight 
clans of whom the Videhans, the Licchavis, the Jcatnkas, and 
the Vajjis proper were the most important. The Videhans had 
their capital at Mithila which has been identified writh Janak 
Pur in Nepal. The Licchavis had their capital at Vaisali 
somewhere in the Muzaffarpur district. The Jnatnkas, the 
tribe to which Lord Mahavira belonged, had their capital at 

♦Panduka, Pandugati. Bhutapala, Rashtrapala, Govishanaka, Dasa- 
siddhakat'Kaivarla, and Dhana. 
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Kundagrama, a suburb of Vaisali. The Vajjis or Vaijjis 
had their residence at Vaisali. The most celebrated of these 
tribes was that of the Licchavis, who played an important 
part m the history of India. In Buddha s time it was very 
powerful and Bimbisara of Magadha had a matrimonial 
alliance with them. His son Ajatsatru was the son of his 
Licchavi wife. Ajatsatru defeated them, but they seemed 
to have continued to retain or soon recovered their influence 
because we frequently hear of them in the Jataka stones, and 
lastly 800 years later, a matrimonial alliance with them made 
Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty a great monarch. 
His son, Samudragupta, always took pride in his connections 
with the Licchavis. “The Lichhavis were governed by an 
assembly of notables, presided over by an elected chief 

{nayaka) They certainly followed the unpleasant 

Tibetan custom of exposing the bodies of the dead, which 
were sometimes hung upon trees, and their judicial procedure 
m criminal cases was exactly the same as the Tibetan ”*** 
Some scholars, notably Smith, regard them as Tibetan m 
origin, but “Indian tradition is unanimous in representing 
the Licchchhavis as Kshatriyas” who had been probably 
degraded to the position of Vratyas as they were the supporter 
of non-Brahmanical faiths. 

The Mallas with their important towns Kusinara and 
Pava were also republican people. They were also champions 
of Buddhism. The territory of the Chedis lay near the Jumna 
River and corresponds to modern Bundhelkhand. The Vamsa 
or Vatsa had Kausambbi, modern Kosam near Allahabad, as 
its capital. It was here that the successors of the Pandavas 
of Hastinapur settled down when the latter city was carried 
aw^ay by the Ganges. One of its kings, Udayana, is mentioned 
in Bhasas Svapnavasavadettam. The Kura territory with 
its capital at Indraprastha was still ruled by the successors 
of Yuddhishtira. The Panchala territory corresponded to 
modem Rohilkhand and a part of the Gangetic Doab. Dur- 
mukh was one of its important kings. The Matsyas had their 
capital at Viratnagar or Bairat in the Jaipur state. The 
Surasenas had their capital at Mathura which was an 
important city, originally under the rule of the Yadavas. The 
Assakas had their territory on the banks of the Godavari and 


♦Smith, V A. : ‘‘Ancient and Hindu India,” (page. 47). 
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had their capital at Potana or Potali. Avanti, corresponding 
to modern Malwa and the adjoining territor 3 ', had its capital at 
Ujjain. It was first ruled by the Haihayas whose power was 
ended by the Pradyotas who in turn succumbed before the 
rising power of Magadha under Sisunaga. The Gandbara 
territory included north-western India and had Takshasila 
modern Taxila, as its capital. The Kamboja territory with 
its capital at Rajpura, also lay in this part of the country. 

Conditions of Life. Thus politically India was divided 
and weak. There was no unifying power and constant war- 
fare went on. The social and religious conditions had 
deteriorated which gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism. Caste 
system was holding the field and was getting rigid before the 
appearance of these religions. It is believed that as a result 
of the new teachings, the rigour of the system was relaxed at 
least in Magadha. The Brahman supremacy was assailed 
and gave place to Kshatriya supremacy both in the domain of 
politics and religion. Attempts were made during this period 
to reform the doctrines of the old faith and suggest new ways 
of attaining spiritual contentment. Although vast tracts in 
the country were still covered over with forests, yet there is 
every indication of a keen economic activitj’. .Agriculture 
was the mam occupation of the people but various industnes, 
textiles, leather, wood-work, jewelry, sculpture, medicine etc.! 
flourished. There were trade guilds with rules of discipline. 
Internal as well as external trade was carried on and a metal 
currency was probably in vogue. People mainly lived in 
villages though some important towns like Ayodhya, Benares, 
Champa, KampiUa, Kosambi, Mathura, Mithila, Ujjain, Vaisal’i 
existed. Villages were usually communally organized. The 
cultivators had to pay land-revenue amounting to l/l2 to 1/6 
of the produce. In internal matters the villages were allow'ed 
local autonomy and freedom to manage their own affairs under 
the village headman. People lived in much the same way as 
in the Epic period. Education was widespread. It could be 
had at the house of a Guru, but there were certain university 
towns, such as Taxila, where people gathered from far and 
near for studies. 

Foreign Invasions. So far we have been talking more of 
eastern India than western India which now demands our notice 
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on account of the foreign mtasions of the country that 
took place at th ib time. We have already seen that the 
Gandharab and the Kambhojas were two important peoples of 
north-\\estern Ind a, but nothing has been said about the 
Punjab piooer. The latter seems to have lacked in political 
power and prestige on account of the many petty states m 
which it v\as divided. Some of these states were monarchies, 
while others were tribal confederacies and oligarchies. Under 
such circumstances it could not properly play its traditional 
role of the watchman of the gates of India and was bound to 
buccuml^ before invaders from the north-west. And so we 
find her territory being annexed to the mighty Persian Empire 
on the west, and later on to the Macedonian Empire. 

^Relations between India and Persia. Ihe story of 
relationship between Ind a and Persia goes to the hoary past 
Both the nations are Arvan nations and are believed to have 
hv’ed together at one place before the migration of the race to 
different countrieb. Iheir languages, literatures, and religious 
customs point to the same conclusion. The recently discover- 
ed inscriptions at Boghaz-koi m the north-eastern Asia Minor 
which mention the Aty^an Vedic gods further support this. 
‘‘The \’'eda and Av esta which are the earliest literary monu- 
ments of India and Persia, contain sufficient evidence of the 
fact of such connection Certain gods seem to possess com- 
mon characteristics. It is also believed that the Parthavas, the 
Parshav as, and the Panis mentioned m the Rigveda were Persian 
tribes. There are also allusions in the Avesta to north- 
western India, and the Punjab has been referred to as Hapt 
Hindu. “Prior to the seventh century B.C. and for numerous 
ages afterwards, there is further proof of relations between 
Persia and India though the facts of trade in antiquity, 
especially through the early commerce between India and 
Babylon, which, it is believed, was largely via the Persian 
Cjulf.” In the sixth century B.C. a more direct relationship 
was established between the tw’o countries. 

The Persian Invasions of India. It was in that century 
(sixth century B.C.) that the Persians established a great 
empire covering whole cf western Asia. It is believed, on the' 
authority of certain Gieek and Latin historians, that Cyrus (558- 
530 B.C.), the founder of the Persian Empire, undertook an m- 
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\asion of the countries towards the east and probably estabLsh- 
ed his sway o\er the Gandhara country^, which included the 
Kabul territory and parts of north-western Ind*a. The extent of 
hissway over the Indian territories is by no means certain, but 
thein\asion of Ind^a and the adjacent terntor\’ b\ him is gene- 
rally accepted. According to Ctesias, Cyrus died in a battle on 
account of a w'ound inflicted by an Ind*an vrhen ‘the Indians 
were fighting on the side of the Derbikas and suppl.ed them 
with elephants.’ Gandhara, howe\er, cont nued to be under 
the Persian s\vay ; and later on Danus 1, the autocrat of the 
Persian Empire from 521 to 485 B.C., despatched, sometime 
about 517 B.C., an expedition under the command of Sk\lax 
of Karyanda in Karia to explore the Indus down to the 
sea. Skylax was able to fit a squadron of boats onthe 
upper reaches of the Indus in the Gandhara territory and 
sailed down the ri\er to the ocean, and ultimately succeeded 
in reaching the Red Sea. As a result of this expedition Darius 
was able to conquer the lower basm of the Indus valley which 
was constituted m the twentieth satrapy of the Empire. 
“Although the exact limits of the Indian satrapy (under 
Darius) cannot be determined, we know that it was distinct 
from Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gandaria 
North-western Panjab). It must have comprised, therefore, 
the course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including 
the whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion 
of the Panjab east of the Indus.” It was one of the richest 
and most populous provinces of the Empire and paid 360 
Euboic talents of gold dust, or 185 hundred weights, worth 
fully a million sterling, as tribute to the Empire. It may be 
noted here that the inscriptions of King Darius at Persepolis 
and Nakash-i- Rustam mention Indians as the subject 
people of the Empire. Not much is known about the sub- 
sequent history of the Persian satrapy of India except that 
the Army of Xerses, the son of Danus I, which fought the 
Greeks, included Indian soldiers. The Persian sway 
probably lasted for a century longer as we learn that the 
army of Danus III (335-330 B.C.), the last of the 
Achaemanian dynasty of Persia, included a contingent of 
Indian troops in the battle in which he was defeated by 
Alexander. But it is clear that the Persian hold had con- 
siderably weakened cn the Indian territory, and probably the 
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extent of their Indian satrapy had already been reduced 
because at the time of Alexander, Indus was regarded as the 
boundary between the Persian Empire and India. 

Influence of the Persian Conquest. The Persian 
occupation of North-Western India was bound to produce 
important effects. The two kindred cultures met and influ- 
enced each other. The Persian gold and silver currency 
became current in India. A new script, the Kharoshti, which 
was written from the right to left, was evolved in the country 
from Aramaic alphabet. It remained current in north-western 
India till the 4th century A.D. ‘‘An interesting relic of 
Persian dominion in India is a Taxila inscription in iVramaic 
characters of the fourth and fifth century B.C.*’ Certain 
unusual customs that were seen by Alexander’s army at Taxila 
are believed to have been due to Persian influence. It is said 
that the Mauryas borrowed the idea of Empire from the 
Persians, and the ^laurya Empire was built on the model of 
the Persian Empire- Some Maury an practices are believed 
to have been Persian in origin. Some historians trace distinct 
traces of Persian influence on the Mauryan art and the sub- 
sequent development of Indian art- Asoka is said to have 
followed Persian monarchs m inscribing his edicts. Some 
enthusiasts go much further and consider the Mauryas them- 
selves to be of Persian origin. This is, how^ever, going too 
far. Persian influence was probably limited to north-western 
India only and theie are no strong reasons to believe that the 
Mauryans \vere not Indians. Havell takes an extreme position 
on the other side and maintains that these resemblances between 
the Persian and Indian cultures and customs were due to com- 
mon traditions and that none followred the other as a model. 
In view of what has been said above he does not seem 
to be right- Lastly it should be pointed out that “during 
the whole of this period the Persian Empire formed a link 
which connected India with Greece,” and it was this link that 
led Alexander to invade India. 

The Macedonian Invasion of India — Alexander the 
Great. More important than the Persian invasion was the 
Macedonian invasion under the command of Alexander, the 
Great- He was the son of Philip of Macedon and succeeded to 
his patrimony m 336 B*C. at the age of twenty. Fired with 
the zeal of a world conqueror, he subdued Greece, and crossed 
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over the Hellespont for the conquest of western Asia. He 
defeated Darius III Codomannes of Persia in the battle of 
Gaugemaia in 331 B.C. and thus brought about the downfall 
of the great Persian Empire. With the Persian Empire 
nominally passed under his sway the eastern provinces of the 
Empire along with north-western India, where he now decided 
to enforce his authority. 

The world- conqueror came conquering Ana (Herat), Dran- 
giana (Seistan in Persia), Arachosia f Kandahar) and entered the 
Faropanisadse (the Kabul Valley). He now spent some time 
m conquering Bactna (Balkh), Sogdiana (Bokhara), and 
various hill-tribes in the Hindukush region and the present 
north-western frontier of India — the Ashvakas, the Guraens, 
the Asmakas, the Nysaens, and the Astes or Hastis. In 
order to guard his line of communications and keep control 
over these turbulent tribes, he founded many cities like 
Alexandria on the Caucasus (modern Chankar), Caitana 
Nicaea. By the summer of 327 B. C. he was ready for the 
invasion of India. 

Ambhi, King of Taxila, had already tendered his submission 
to the Yaz^a^ia'^' King as he wanted to secure his help against 
his Indian enemy, Porus. Besides him the invader was 
helped by Sanjaya of Pashkaravati, Kophaios or Cophaeus of 
the Kabul region, Ashvajit and Shashigupta. His army 
included soldiers from the Balkans, Iran, Bactna, Central 
Asiatics, and Hmdukush tribes. On account of the submission 
of Ambhi there w^as nothing to check this army as far as the 
Indus. 

From Indus to Beas. In 326 B.C. this army crossed 
the Indus by means of a bridge of boats at Ohind. above 
Attock. They were now in the territory of the friendly king 
Ambhi of Taxila, who welcomed and honoured the invaders 
of his motherland m his capital. Porus, or the Paurava king 
of the neighbouring territory extending from Jhelum to the 
Chenab rivers, however, refused to submit without a fair 
fight and made preparations to protect his honour and freedom. 
Alexander was able to cross the river Jhelum under cover 
of darkness and took Porus by surprise. In the battle that 

*This word was first applied to the Greek foreigners and later on to 
all the foreigners from the north-west. This was probably a \arianl of 
loner with whose Greek population the Indians first came in contact 
probably through tho Persians, 
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was fought on the banks of the river, the Paurava prince 
was outmanoa\erec1 and defeated, his vast host including 
chariots and elephants proving of no avail. The proud and 
majestic Indian refusing to surrender was brought before 
the super- mn Alexander in a wounded condition and by 
his dignified beha\ lour won the confidence and friendship 
of the latter. He was reinstated in his former dignity and 
became Alexander's trusted friend and ally! On both banks 
of the river Alexander founded two cities, Bucephala ‘after 
the king's stalwart horse Bucephalus who had come so far 
to lay his bones,' and Nicaea, the city of victory. Soon after 
he received the homage of the Raja of Abhisara — modern 
Kashmir region. 

Alexander now crossed the Chenab or the Acesines and 
entered the territory of another Paurava king who fled. 
The territory was added to the province of Porus and 
Alexander reached the Ravi or Hydraotes. This river was 
also crossed. Alexander received the homage of the tribe 
of Adhrishtas, but the Kshatnyas refused to surrender. 
Their town Sangala was captured after a siege and was razed 
to the ground. The next to submit was Raja Saubhuti or 
Sophytes. Alexander now reached the fifth river, the Beas 
or the Hyphasis. Here Alexander was destined to cry halt. 

Retreat. His war-worn and home-sick veterans suddenly 
struck; all the personal magnetism, all the stirring and indig- 
nant appeals of the king could not induce the stout Macedonian 
countrymen to go a step further.’ He was persuaded much 
against his will to agree to cry halt and pass orders for retreat. 
It IS just possible that m arming at this decision he might 
have been influenced by what he had heard of the power of the 
mighty Nandas who were reputed to have at their command 
an army of 80,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 
6,000 fighting elephants. Be it as it may “he was not destined 
to measure himself against the powerful kingdom of Magadha, 
beyond the Satluj, on the great plain, the historical focus of 
all India, upon w’hich a succession of Delhis have stood and 
where the fate of India has so often been decided.”*** But 
before turning his back on India, the world-conqueror got 
built twehe gigantic stone altars or towers on the banks 
of the Beas, somewhere in the Gurdaspur District, to mark 
the eastern limits of his dominions. 

*I>uiibar, Sir Geoge * A History of India, page 36. 
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Down the Punjab Rivers to the Sea. “So India, about 
the end of July 326 B.C., saw the wave of European in\a«iion, 
which had washed thus far, begin to ebb, back to H\draotes 
(Ravi), back to the Acesmes (Chenab),.. .. back to the Hy- 
daspes (Jhelum).” Here sl fleet of boats was fitted, which 
carried a part of Alexander's army down the Punjab ri\er*?, 
accompanied on the banks b^ two dmsions of the aimy. On 
the way he received the submission or conquered the Indian 
tribes theSibae (Sibi), the Malloi (the Malvash tne Oxydrakai 
(the (Kshudrakas), the Abas tanes, Xathri, and Ossadii. In Sind, 
on the lower reaches of the Indus. Alexander recened the 
submission of a chief Shambhu who afterward rebelled and 
was defeated, and of Mousikanos or IMusicanus, the chief of 
the Mushikas, who was left on his throne. Under the 
influence of his Brahman advisers, the latter rebelled but w’as 
defeated and hanged. By the middle of July 325, B.C., 
Alexander’s army reached Patala, and soon reached the sea. 

Alexander now’ prepared to lea\e India. He had already sent 
home a part of his army by way of Kandahar and Seistan. He 
now’ divided the remaining army in tw’O divisions, one of w’hich 
w’as to march under him through the sands of Makran or 
Baluchistan, and the other under Nearchus was to sail along 
the coast from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf. 
Sometime in 325 B.C. the foreign conquerors left India. 

Alexander’s Death and its Results. Alexander succeeded 
in reaching Susa in Persia in 324 B.C. after undergoing great 
hardships on the w’ay. His Indian expedition lasted from 
May 327 B.C. to October 325 B.C. There is no doubt that 
he wanted his Indian dominions to form a permanent portion 
of his extensive Empire. He made arrangements for the 
purpose by appointing Greek and Indian satraps or viceroys 
to govern the different provinces on his behalf. Philip, the 
son of IMachates, held authority over the Gandhara territory 
and the western Punjab as far south as the confluence of the 
Indus and the Chenab. Pithon, son of Agenor, was satrap 
for Sind. Porus held authority over the territory extending 
from the Jhelum to the Beas. The Raja of Abhisara held 
sway m Kashmir as a vassal of the Empire. Oxyartes, 
Alexander’s father-in-law had under his charge the satrapy of 
the Paropanisidae (the Hmdukush). But Alexander’s hopes 
-were not fulfilled. His dream came to nothing. His sudden 
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and untimely death at Babylon m 323 B.C. upset all calcu- 
lations. There were troubles in his Indian provinces. Even 
while he was retreating, his satrap Philip had been murdered. 
And soon India was practically free. In the second partition 
of the Emp re, the Indus valley and the Punjab were left to 
the charge of Ambhi and Porus. The departure of Eudemos, 
a Macedonian officer, in 317 B.C. marks the end of the 
Macedonian occupation of India. Thus within three years 
of Alexander’s departure, **his officers had been ousted, his 
garrisons destroyed, and almost all traces of his rule had 
disappeared.” Thus the Europeans in India faded away, and 
the first attempt of Europe at the conquest of India came 
to naught. 

Effects of Alexander’s Invasion. The Greek historians 
naturally attached great importance to the exploits of Alexan- 
der and have left us a detailed account of his Indian expedition. 
The Indians on the other hand do not seem to have attached 
any importance to it so that no notice is taken of it in the 
Indian literature. For them it seems to have been ‘‘little 
more than a military expedition, the mam object of which 
was to gratify a conqueror’s ambition by the assertion of his 
suzerainty.” The scope of the raid was limited to the frontiers 
of the country and the foreigner never came to grips with 
real India and the power of India in the heart of India. 
None can tell what would have been the result of the contest, 
but as matters stand the conquest of petty frontier tribes and 
states of India and that too piecemeal, stands to the credit of 
the great hero. Thus without minimising the greatness of 
Alexander’s achievement it may be said that he was only 
partially successful in his object as far as India was concerned. 
Again m view of the fighting skill shown by the army of 
Porus and particularly that of the army of Chandragupta that 
met Seleucus Nikator later on one may not agree with Smith 
when he says that the triumphant progress of Greek army 
from the Himalayas to the sea only demonstrated the inherent 
weakness of the great Asiatic armies when confronted with 
European skill and discipline. 

It IS now generally agreed that Alexander’s invasion left 
no important and permanent results. “India remained un- 
changed, The wounds of battle were quickly healed 
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India was not hellenized. She continued to live her life of 
splendid isolation* and soon forgot the passing of t^e IMace- 
donian storm.” 

“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” (Matthex^' Arnold) 

Yet **tlie European invasion of India was an e\ent of too 
great magnitude not to have far-reaching consequences.” The 
most important result was that it helped the cause of Indian 
unity by a cleansweep of the petty tribal states of north-west 
India and thus giving a chance to them of being united under 
the Maurj’a prince Chandragupta. Thus “ if Ugrasena-]\Iaha- 
padma was the precursor of Chandragupta Maurya in the east, 
Alexander was the forerunner of that emperor in the noith- 
west.” Although Havell denies it, yet Alexanders mxasion 
must have opened up the various trade-routes that must ha\e 
facilitated trade between the east and the west. “ To us the 
most important thing is the light thrown on Indian history by 
the records that survive m the classical historians (Greek and 
Roman) of an achievement which rightb made a great im- 
pression on the ancient world.” Lastly it should be noted 
that Alexander’s invasion of India m 326 B.C. is important 
as it provides a starting point and sheet-anchor of Indian 
chronology. 

But the contact of India wuth the Greek world did not 
cease with the disruption ot Alexander’s empire.” The 
Greek colonies an India and particularly on the north-west of 
that country, and the Seleucid and Bactrian states that were 
established in Central Asia as a result of Alexander’s invasion 
served as a connecting link between India and Greece and 
brought the two cultures together. There must have been 
action and reaction in various spheres, but “ there are two 
unquestionable cases of transmission — the artistic types con- 
veyed by the school of Gandhara and the Greek astronomy 
which superseded the primitive native s^-stem in the latter 
part of the 4th century A.D.” India improved her coinage after 
the Greek model. Indian Philosophy and religious thought 
influenced that of Greece. Its medical knowledge was acquired 
by the Greeks. The Buddhist Jataka stones and the stories 
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of Pfinchatantra travelled to Europe through the Greeks and 
became a part of world literature. Thus Alexander s invasion 
was important m its indirect results. 

Political Condition of Northern India. According to 
Greek writers most of eastern and northern India formed part 
of the Empire of Prasii or Prachayu or the eastern people 
and the Gangardie whose king was Agrammes or Xandrames. 
This IS believed to be the Kingdom of Magdha under the 
Nanda dynasty and Agrammes is believed to have been the 
last Nanda king, Dhana Nand. But the Nanda’s sway did not 
extend over the north-western India. This part of the country 
presented the spectacle of a house divided against itself. “The 
country, as we see it, is held partly by a number of indepen- 
dent tribes, governed by their own headmen and owning the 
authority of no king. But this primitive aristocratic type of 
community is holding its own with difficulty against another 
type of Government, the monarchic. In parts of the country 
principalities have been formed under despotic rajas, and 
between the different elements a struggle wTth varying vicis- 
situdes IS going on.’' The country beyond the Indus was 
parcelled out among the Aspasians or the Ashvakas who 
ruled over the Alishang-Kunar Valley, the Guraeans who 
held sway oxer Panjkora, the Assakenus or the Asmakas or 
Ashvakas with Massaga as their capital ruled over territory 
not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass, the Nysaeans 
with their capital at Nysa held sway over the lower s-purs 
and valleys of Kohi-Moor, and the Peukelaotis or Puskravati 
or modern Charsadda. The territory covering the lower and 
middle hills lying between the Jhelum and the Chenab formed 
the Kingdom of Abhisara. The Kingdom of Arsakes covered 
the modern district of Hazara. The Kingdom of Taxila 
covered the territory between the Indus and the Jhelum. 
Between Jhelum and the Chinab and corresponding the 
modern districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, and Shahpur was the 
Kingdom of Porus or Elder Paurava. Conterminous with the 
Kingdom of Porus ivas the country of the Glanganikai. The 
Gandans territory between the Chenab and the Ravi was 
ruled by the Younger Porus or Paurava who was the nephew 
of the King of Jhelum. The territory on the eastern side was 
under the Adraistai. The Kathaioi or the Kshatnyas with 
Sangala as their capital ruled somewhere in Gurdaspur 
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District. Near the hills was the Kingdom of Saubhuti. The 
Kingdom of Phagelas was situated between the Ra\ i and the 
Beas. 

In south-western Punjab which was a fertile region in those 
days there were various independent and powerful tribes. 
The Shorkot region in Jhang was under the Siboi or the 
Sibis. The neighbours of the Sibis were the Agalassoi. The 
Oxydrakai or the Kshudrakas were settled down on the 
territory between the Ravi and Beas probably somewhere in 
the modern Montgomery District. The ^Malloi or the ^Iala\ as 
occupied the valley of the lower Ravi. The Abastanoi, the 
Xathroi, and Ossadioi were settled down further south in the 
Punjab. 

Upper Sind was under the sway of the Sodrai or Sogdoi 
and the IMassanoi. The remaining parts of Smd were 
parcelled out among the Mousikanos, the Oxykanos, the 
Sambhos, and the Patalene. 

Taxila. The most important city in the Uttarpatha or 
north-western India, mentioned by the Greeks, was the city 
of Taxila or Takshashila. It was situated in a fertile valley 
and lay on the highway from Central Asia to India. ‘ Like 
Rawalpindi to-day, Takshshila guarded the chief gate of 
India from the north-west : it was the first great Indian 
city at which merchants who had come down the Kabul 
Valley and crossed the Indus about Attock arrived, three 
daja* journey beyond the river.’ It was a very ancient cit>’ 
frequently spoken of in Sanskrit literature. Its remains have 
now been discovered near Hasan Abdal, near modern Rawal- 
pindi. 

Taxila had a reputation in ancient India as a seat of 
learning where students from all parts of India gathered to 
complete their studies and receive instruction particularly 
in the science of medicine. It -was a centre of Brahmanical 
learning though, other cultures and peoples notably the cult 
of Zoroaster were also present. It was an international mart 
where merchants and traders from north as well as south 
gathered 

At the time of Alexander, the ruler of the city and the 
adjoining territory was Ambhi who submitted to Alexander 
and entertained the latter and his forces at his city for some 
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time. It was here that Alexander held a sort of durbar 
wherein he received presents and granted rewards to the 
Indian chiefs. The Greeks met here for the first time Indian 
ascetics who lay naked on the stones in burning sun and did 
not care for the world. One of them, called by the Greeks 
Kalanos, was persuaded to accompany Alexander. 

The Greeks mention certain ‘ strange and unusual customs 
prevalent in the city. The young maidens, it is said, were 
offered for sale in the market; the dead were exposed to be 
eaten up by the vultures. These are surely non-Aryan 
customs and might have been due to the foreign elements in 
the population of Taxila. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Give a brief account of India in the 7lh and 6th centuries B. C. 
Describe the difterent forms of government prevalent in the country. 
(Pages 117-123). 

Trace the rise of Magadha to power. Can you give any reasons 
for its success out of so many Indian states ? (Pages 118-119). 

3. Give a brief account of the Persian in\*asion of India. State how- 
far its influence penetrated in India. (Pages 122-124). 

4. Give a bird’s eye view of the Macedonian invasion. Estimate 

the eS^cts of Alexander’s invasion. (Pages 124-130). {P.U, 1934). 

MT Who w-as .\lexander ? Briefly describe his invasion of India. 
(Pages 124-127). 

Write a short note on Taxila — the ancient Indian city. (Page 131). 

7. Describe the political conditions of India either in the age of 
Buddha or on the eve of Macedonian invasion. (Pages 117-121; 130-131 
respectively). (P.U, Suppl. 1936), 



CHAPTER VI 


THE MAURYAN EMPIRE AND ITS ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

End of Foreign Rule. Alexander was able to conquer 
north-western India but was unable to consolidate his 
conquests. The Empire which he established did not take 
root in the alien Indian soil. With the cement of its 
foundations still soft, it had to weather a strong storm which 
it could not stand. So it came down with a crash so that 
within S1.N years of the death of the ambitious world- 
conqueror the short-lived European rule in India ended. 
The European in India faded away and the Indian was able 
to get back his su'arajya. 

Indinn Revolt. How all this happened is not ^ery clear. 
We only get glimpses of some disturbances and confusion 
in which Alexander’s officers and an Indian chief, probably 
the proud Porous, met their ends. There seems to have been 
a general Indian rising against the Macedonian authority 
which resulted in the re-establisbment of Indian rule. 
According to Justin — ^an ancient historian — “India after the 
death of Alexander had shaken, as it were, the yoke of 
servitude from its neck and put his governors to death. 
The author of this liberation was Sandrccottus.” Thus it was 
this Sandrocottus that led the movement against the foreign 
rule and succeeded in putting an end to it with the help of 
the powerful Punjabi tribes. This Sandrocottus is identified 
with Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurj-a dynasty. 

The Matuya Dsmasty. The Maurya Dynastj’ occupies 
a place of honour in the annals of India ; yet it is not clear 
why it was so called. Chandragupta, the founder of the 
dynasty, is believed to have been a low-bom scion of 
the ruling dynasty of Magadha — ^the Nandas. The name of 
the dynasty, Maurya, is believed to have been derhed from 
Mtira, Cl^ndragupta’s mother or grandmother, who is 
described as a concubine of a Nanda king. According to 
Jam tradition he vras the son of a daughter of the chief of 
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the \illage of Maytirposhaka* Another account regards the 
^lauryas as an Himalayan offshoot of the Sakyas — the clan 
of the Buddha. Buddhist tradition asserts that the Mauryas 
were descended from an ancient noble family, the Moriyas 
of Pipphaluana who are mentioned in the Jataka stones. 
This last explanation appears to be more probable as ‘the 
supposition of a tribal name seems to be correct/ 

A New Epoch. Whatever might have been the origin of 
the dynasty, its appearance on the stage of Indian histor\’ is 
important on account of many reasons. In the words of 
the Cambridge History of India “with the IMaurya dynasty 
begins the period of continuous history in India.” For the 
first time a political unity is imparted to the history of the 
country. An empire, embracing whole of the Aryavarta and 
a part of the Deccan, is established for the first time thus 
bringing together under one rule different tribes and states 
of the Indian sub-continent. Alexander’s invasion and 
certain other contacts with the west eliminates chronological 
■vagueness and dates become certain, definite, and even 
precise. There are many trustworthy sources — Indian and 
foreign, which supply us ample information about the dynasty. 
Not only do we know from them the political history 
of the pciiod, but also the social, religious and economic life 
of the people and the system of administration, the last 
with a remarkably vivid details. “The personalities also of 
two of the members of the dynasty (Chandragupta and 
Asoka) stand out more clearly than is usual in India, m the 
case of one, indeed, "with a vividness which would be 
remarkable even in the 'West.” And we come to know of 
the origin and spread of the world- wide religious movements. 
Henceforward the story of India is more or less continuous 
though there are prominent gaps at places. It has, therefore, 
been said that “the advent of the Maurya dynasty marks 
the passage from darkness to light for the historian.” 

Sources of Information. This is due to the abundant 
material which xs available from the varied and trustworthy 
sources which are foreign as well as Indian. The first 
category includes the histories of Alexander’s Indian Cam- 
paign, the accounts of the Empire of Seleucus Nikator, the 
description of India written by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
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of Seleucus Nikator at the court <^^^andragupta, and Thp 
histones of Arrian, Curtius, Plutarch, Justin etc. The second 
category includes Kaiitilya s '^lAi 

detailed account of the politica r s ys tem o f " the timoc j ■ th i 
puranas which supply a dynastic list of the ilaurya Kings ; 
Buddhist and Jain traditions ; and Vishakhdatta’s political 
drama Ultidrarakshasa which describes a diplomatic dual 
between Rakshasa, the minister of the fallen Xandaking, and 
Chanakya or Kautilya, the minister of Chandragupta. Besides 
“Asoka’s own rescripts, graven upon rocks and pillars, are 
documents of unassailable fidelity,” and yield a very valuable 
information of political, social, and religious nature. 

Chandragupta — ^Early Life. Yet -we have little know- 
ledge of the early life of the hero who founded the 
dynastj'. He is believed to have been a scion of the royal 
dynasty of the Nandas of Magadha. During the reign of 
the last of the Nandas, Dhana Nand, he held a high command 
in the royal army. He is said to have offended his sovereign 
probably by his complicity in a dangerous conspiracy and had 
to flee for his life outside the Nanda dominions. At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion he was in the Punjab. According to 
Plutarch, he saw Alexander probably with the intention of 
persuading him to undertake the invasion of Magadha. But 
by his bold speech he offended the great conqueror so much 
that he gave orders for his arrest and death but he escaped. 
After Alexander’s retreat and death, he put himself at the 
head of the Indian movement for turning out the foreigner 
and succeeded in his object. 

This happened either before or after his successful attempt 
at the overthrow of the hated Nanda king. According ^to 
Mudrarakshasa, this took place after the Punjab revolt, and it 
was as head of a confederacy, m which the chief ally was the 
Umg of the Himalayan districts in the Punjab, that Chandra- 
gupta invaded the Magadhan Empire.’ The details of this 
campaign or revolt that overthrew the Nandas are not knovm 
yet the tradition of the fight is present in Milindapanho in 
which a haunted battlefield is referred to where Bhaddasala, 
a Nanda general, took his stand against Chandragupta s forces. 
The net result was that the Nanda king was defeated and 
killed and Chandragupta succeeded him on the throne of 
Magadha. He thus found the new dynasty. 
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Chanakya. In this he was helped by a wily Brahman 
adviser \ariou&ly named as Chanakya, Kauttlya 2 Lnd Vishnu- 
gupta. He IS believed to have been a native of Taxila and 
ugh in appearance and deformed in body* He was once 
insulted by the Xanda king and look a vow of vengeance. 
He joined the young Chandragupta and helped him to gather 
a force of the frontier and hill tribes in the Punjab. With 
this force and also by the unscrupulous use of his exceptional 
political wisdom, he was able to place his companion, protege, 
or disciple, Chandragupta, on the throne of Magadha. Mudra- 
rakshasa tells us that he somehow contrived the death of 
Chandragupta's chief ally, the hill-chief Parvataka and his 
brother Vairodhaka. J^Ialayaketu, the son of Parvataka, 
was then joined by the former loyal minister of the Nandas, 
Rakshasa. This was followed by a diplomatic duel between 
Rakshasa and Chanakya, in which the latter succeeded. 
According loindian tradition, the wily Brahman now left the 
political field, but it is probable that he continued to serve 
Chandragupta and even his son Bmdusara and helped these 
monarchs in the establishment and organization of the great 
Empire. 

Chanal-f>''a — wily, wise, unscruplous, alert, honest, loyal, 
disinterested, unselfish — represents all that was best in the 
Brahman statesmanship and was the typical Brahman 
minister of ancient Hindu kings. Although the costliest 
luxuiy was within his reach, yet he lived the life of a mendi- 
cant in an unimpressive mud-hut near the grand royal palace. 
He IS believed to have been the writer of Kantilya s Artha- 
shastra — a treatise on political science, administration and 
the art of government, to which we shall presently refer. 
On account of wile, guile, political wisdom, and unscrupulous- 
ness he has been rightly called ‘the Macchiavelli of India.’ 

Chandragupta — ^the Chakravartirin raja. Chandra- 
gupta became king probably m 321 B.C. He showed con- 
siderable activity as a king. Probably being in the prime 
of youth, he was fired with the zeal of a conqueror and strove 
hard to fulfil the ancient ideal of a Chakravartirin. With 
the vast resources, including a strong standing army, which 
he had inherited from his Nanda predecessor he was successful 
in achieving his object. We have little information as to 
how he accomplished this, but there is absolutely no doubt 
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that he was able to extend his sway not only over the former 
Nanda Empire but also over other parts of the country* 
Thus he became a Chakravartirin raja and won the distinc- 
tion of being the first historical Emperor of India. 

Invasion of Seleucus Nikator. Soon the Emperor of 
India had to face a foreign invader. Seleucus, an able general 
of Alexander, was able to establish his power in his master’s 
Asiatic provinces. His sway extended over western Asia 
and as far as Bactria and Afghanistan, thus touching the 
frontiers of India. As one who had stepped in the shoes of 
Alexander the Great, he was moved by the desire of recover- 
ing Alexander’s Indian provinces. In or about 305 B.C. he 
tried to emulate his predecessoi by crossing the Indus. The 
details of the campaign are not knowm to us but it is clear 
that he was unable to make much headway, as the conditions 
in the Punjab were different now. The Nikator — the 
conqueror — ^had not to meet petty rajas and small tribal 
confederacies as was the case with his former master, but bad 
to face the resources of a united India under the Maur^’an 
rule. The result was the reverse of Alexander’s campaign. 
The foreigner’s march was checked some whereon the frontier. 
We are not very sure whether there was any actual fighting, 
but if there was any, the verdict of the Hydaspes was 
reversed and the invader was defeated. Be it as it might 
the Nikator was soon convinced of the desirability of peace 
which was arranged on terms clearly to the advantage of the 
Indian prince. In lieu of 500 elephants which he presented 
to Seleucus, Chandragupta got some trans- Indus territory 
and probably the hand of a Greek princess. According to 
Smith the ceded territory included the four provinces of Aria, 
Aracbosia, Gedrosia, and the Paropanisadai, t.e., Herat, 
Kandahar, Makran and Kabul. By this accession of territory 
the Mauryan Empire expanded to the natural and scientific 
frontier of India. 

Megasthenes. The peace thus established proved to be 
long-lived. Chandragupta is believed to have sent presents to 
the Syrian monarch. There is also evidence of friendly 
relationship between Bindusara and Asoka on the one hand 
and Antiochos, the second successor of Seleucus, on the other. 
The result of the establishment of these friendly relations was 
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the exchange of embassies. Seleucus is beiie\ed to ha\e sent 
one j\Iegasthenes, who had lived with Sibyrtios, the satrap of 
Arachosja and was known to ha\e visited Patabputra many 
times, as his ambassador to the court of Chandragupta 
^laiirya. He remained with the Indian prince and wrote 
an account of India of those days. That account, called 
^le^asfhenes Itidica has unfortunately been lost, but it partly 
survives m fragments in later authors who based their accounts 
of India on the testimony of Megasthenes. These fragments 
have been collected and make a very interesting reading. 
They yield very valuable and useful information about India of 
those days except where jMegasthenes based his knowledge on 
hearsay or legends. We shall describe what he sa^’S presently. 

The Extent of Chandragupta’s Empire. Although the 
actual extent of Chandragupta's Empire is by no means 
certain, yet it is clear that the dominions of the successful 
adventurer of ]^Iagad*ia included whole of northern India from 
sea to sea, from Bengal to Gujrat Kathiawar- Surashtara, 
and from Afghanistan to the Narbada river. Probably it 
extended further south as far as j\Iysore, but this is by 
no means certain. 

Chandragupta's End. - Again our information about 
Chandragupta’ s last days is very meagre. We do not know 
of any important political event after the invasion of Seleucus. 
Chandragupta is believed to have ruled for twenty-four years, 
and his rule probably ended in 297 B.C. We are not sure 
whether he met a natural end, but according to Jain tradition 
he abdicated and retired to the Deccan, in company of the 
great Jain saint Bhadrabahu when he led his followers thither 
on account of a severe famine in jMagadha. He probably 
starved himself to death according .to the approved Jain 
methods. 

Chandragupta^s Achievement. The rise of Chandra- 
gupta reads like a romance. His career began as an 
unsuccessful adventurer of Magadha and ended as the first 
historical Emperor of India. Between these two extremes 
is a span of life which must have been crowded with events 
of great moment and requiring the ability of a great personality 
to handle them. And Chandragupta’s was undoubtedly a 
great personality. His was a versatile genius — soldier, con- 
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(jueror, king, and administrator combined in one. With the 
help of his wise minister, Kautilya, who must share with him 
the credit of all that was achieved, he was able to hght all his 
battles successfully both m the sphere ot w ar as well as peace. 
The liberation of India from the foreign yoke, the liberation 
of India from the hated and tyrannical Xanda rule, the 
preservation of the fair name of India from being sullied again 
by a defeat at the hands of a foreign conqueror Seleucus, the 
extension of his rule over the whole of northern India upto 
India’s scientific frontiers on the north and parts of 
southern India, consolidating and knitting the various parts of 
the country probably for the first time in a unified Empire 
under his imperial rule, and above all the establishment of a 
very well- organized bureaucratic system of administration, 
and the building and construction of roads, works of irrigation 
such as the Sudarshan Lake in Gujrat Kathiawar, and other 
public works constitute Chandragupta’s life-work. This is 
surely something of which any monarch can be justh proud of. 

Kautilya’s Arthshastra. The connection between Cha- 
nakya and Chandragupta has already been described and the 
part played by the former in making the latter what he 
became has also been referred to. This Chanakya is identified 
with Kautilya who is believed to ha\ e been the author of 
ArtJishasfra. It is a treatise on the art of government and 
administration according to Hindu principles. In the words 
of Dr. hlookerjee, it ‘is an unique record of the secular and 
practical activities and achievements of the Hindu genius as 

distinguished from the intellectual and spiritual It is a 

work of rare merit and value as no other work of Indian 
literature supplies such full information on the economic, 
social, and political condition of India. “As an exposition 
of an ancient polity it takes its place by the side of the other 
ancient compilations such as the Babylonish Code of Ham- 
murabi and the works on Greek politics such as those of 
Aristotle and Plato.” * The author reveals himself as a great 
genius who had a complete mastery’ over the principles of 
government, details of the actual administrative machinery, 
principles of Hindu law, and jurisprudence, and the science 
of architecture. It is not possible here to describe in details 

*Dr Radhakumud Mookerji in N. N. Law’s Stui^tes tn Ancient 
Hindu Polity, page xliii. 
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the contents of this great work, but a brief analysis can be 
attempted so as to give an idea of the varied range of subjects 
dealt with. Book I deals with the education and training of a 
king, selection of the officers of the state, including ministers 
and spies, and the kind of life which a king should lead in 
private. Book II deals with the various administrative officers. 
Books III and IV deal vnth civil and criminal procedure, 
treatment of the criminals, and the means of facing and 
averting famines and floods etc. Book V deals with the 
ministers and their salaries. The VI Book deals with the 
qualities of kingship, and foreign relations. The VII Book 
treats with the six kinds of the policy of the state. The 
VIII Book describes the vices of a king and the dangerous 
qualities that may befall the state. The IX and X Books 
deal w’lth the different aspects of war. The XI, the 
XII, the XIII and XIV Books describe the means of 
injuring, weakening, and defeating the enemy and the 
pacification of the conquered territory. The last book 
gives the scheme of the whole work, whose authorship has 
been assigned to Kautilya. In short ‘‘ in the Arthshastra we 
find a combination of theory and practice, principles of govern- 
ment, as well as administrative details and regulations, treated 
with a touch of refreshing realism which is born only of a 
living experience of actual problems and contact with facts.’* 

Unfortunately on account of various reasons the unanimity 
of opinion about the date and authorship of this great work 
does not exist. Some take it to be the work of a school — the 
school of Kautilya, and not of the individual author, Kautilya 
or Chanakya. Some scholars following the Hindu tradition 
and finding some similarities in it and the account of Megas- 
thenes ascribe it to the time of the founder of the Maurya dynas- 
ty — as early as the fourth century B.C. ; while others take it to 
be a later work, say of the second century after Christ. The 
arguments for and against these theories need not be examined 
here, but it may be stated that if it is the work of Chandra- 
gupta’s minister — ^the far-famed Chanakya who was surely a 
great practical exponent of the theories contained in it — ^as is 
likely to be the case, it is an invaluable source of information 
and really an unique record of the development of the secular 
aspects of Indian civilization and culture m “that brilliant 
period of Indian History — the Age of Chandragupta.” 
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Megasthencs’ Account of India. It now remains for us 
to refer to Megasthenes’ account of India. It throws a flood of 
light on the geography, flora and fauna, the people, the social 
and religious divisions, trade and industr\\ government and 
the personality of the king of India in those days. It is, 
therefore, an invaluable source of information of the IMaurya 
Age and gives us the impressions of a foreigner about things 
Indian. 

The Country. According to Megasthenes the shape of 
India was quadrilateral and it was surrounded by the sea on 
the eastern and the western sides, Mount Hemodos on the 
northern side, and the river Indus on the western ^ide. 28,000 
stadia is its extent from east to w-est, and 32.000 from nerth 
to south. There were many huge mountains in the country 
which abound in fruit-trees of every kind. There were also 
great and fertile plains which yielded two crops every year 
‘ both of fruits and grain.’ There were to be found various 
beasts, animals and birds including lions, tigers — twice the 
size of the lion, monkies — larger than the largest dogs, 
serpents — two cubits long and which fly at night, -winged 
scorpions, dogs of great strength and courage, bulls, horses — 
one-horned and having heads like deer, elephants, etc. the 
gold digging ants, the parrots, the peacocks, cocks. kuropoUs — 
a remarkable bird of the size of a starling and parti-coloured, 
kelas — thrice the size of the bustard -with a bill of prodigious 
size and long legs, Indian hoopoe, an animal resembling the 
land crocodile, sea-snakes, wild horses and wild asses, whales 
and fish etc. India was rich m mineral weath as gold, silver, 
copper, iron, tm and other metals were found. The produce 
of the land included cereals, millet, pulse, and nee. 

The People. “ The inhabitants, in like manner, having 
abundant means of subsistence, exceed m consequence the 
ordinary stature, and are distinguished by their proud bear- 
ing.” They were well-versed in arts and lived frugally. They 
disliked undisciplined multitudes and observed good order. 
They had no written laws and did not know the art of writing. 
Thefts were rare and they left their houses unguarded. They 
seldom \vent to the la’w-courts. Punishment of criminals 
was very severe. False evidence was punished by mutilation 
of extremities. Maiming or disabling another meant loss of 
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the same limb and a hand by the offender, ]\Iaiming or dis- 
abling an artizan meant death. Shaving off the head was a 
punishment for a \ery heinous crime. Borrowing and charge- 
ing interest were not current. One who could not recover a 
loan had no remedy at law. All he could do was to blame 
himself for trusting a rogue. There was no slavery and 
everybody was free. They raised no monuments to the dead. 

They, howe\er, took their meals alone and not at fixed 
hours. They used wine only at sacrifices. They loved finery 
and ornaments and their dress was worked in gold and studded 
with precious gems. Flowered cloth of the finest muslin 
was also used. The\ married many wives. In short they 
possessed good, sober sense and esteemed truth and virtue. 

Different Classes. The population of India was divided 
into seven castes or classes, the philosophers, the husbandmen, 
the neat herds and shepherds, the artizans, the military men, 
the overseers, and the councillors and assessors. The first 
class was held m great esteem. They were learned men 
and performed religious ceremonies. They were of tw^o 
kinds — the Brachmanes (Brahmans), and Sarmanes (Sramen). 
The former were more consistent in their opinions, than the 
latter who lived a virtuous life in forests; some of them were 
good physicians so that they could make marriages fruitful and 
determine the sex of the offspring. The second class of 
husbandmen being exempt from fighting and other public 
services busied themselves m agriculture. They lived m 
villages and paid to the government ith of the produce as 
land-revenue. The third class of shepherds lived in the tents 
and indulged in hunting and trapping. The fourth class of 
artizans was not only exempted from paying taxes, but even 
received maintenance from the royal exchequer. The fifth 
class of military^men — men-at-arms, war-horses, war-elephants, 
were maintained at the expense of the king. The sixth class 
of the overseers included the officers of state whose business 
was to enquire into and supenntend all that went on in India 
and make report to the king or to a magistrate. The seventh 
class of the Councillors and Assessors included politicians, 
from whom the high dignitaries of the state were chosen. 
Passage from one class to another was not allowed, and inter- 
caste or-class marriages were not permissible. 
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Trade and commerce. Trade and commerce Nourished 
and was regulated by the state. No one was allowed to deal in 
more than one kind of commodity unless he paid a double tax. 
Manufactured articles w'ere sold by public notice. ‘ What is 
new IS sold separately from what is old, and there is a line for 
mixing the two together.’ One-tenth of the price of the sold 
articles w’as charged by the state. Non-payment of th^s ta\ 
was punished by death. 

Religion. People living in the mountains ^^orshlpped 
Dionysos — God Shiva, ^vhile those living in the plains wor- 
shipped Herakles — God Krishna or Vishnu. The Brahmans 
interested themsehes in problems of life and death. They 
believed in the doctrine of maya, and creation and destruction 
of the world. The Sarmanes practised physical austenties. 
Beliefs in divination and sorcery were also prevalent. 

The Imperial Capital. The number of cities m India 
w’as so great that it could not be stated with precision. Cities 
on the banks of rivers and sea-coast w’ere built of wood, while 
those on commanding situations and lofty eminences were 
built of brick and mud. The greatest city in India was 
Palimbothra (Pataliputra) in the territory' of the Prasians fthe 
Prachyas). It was situated on the confluence of Ganges and 
the Erannoboas (Son). It w^as eighty stadia in length and 
fifteen stadia in breadth. It was a walled city with 570 tow*ers 
and sixty-four gates. -For defensive purposes a ditch, six- 
hundred feet in breadth and thirty cubits m depth, surrounded 
It. 

Municipal Administration. Cities like Pataliputra 
were put in the charge of six Boards of five each. Different 
Boards had different duties to discharge. The first looked 
after everything relating to industrial arts r the second attended 
to the entertainment of foreigners, — arranging for their lodg- 
ings, watchjng over their modes of life, arranging for medical 
attendance in cases of sickness, and burial and for-wa rding 
their property to the heirs in cases of death ; the third looked 
after the registration of births and deaths ; the fourth superin- 
tended trade and commerce, and looked after weights and 
measures etc ; the fifth supervised manu factured articles ; 
and the sixth collected the excise duty, equal to one-tenth 
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of the price, on sold articles. Acting together the Boards 
looked after matters of general interest, public buildings, 
markets, harbours, and temples, and the regulation of prices. 

The Emperor. He was the head of the state. He lived 
m splendid style m his imperial palace which was a \'ery grand 
building, better than the Persian palaces, mostly made of 
wood and having parks and gardens with birds etc. In the 
palace e\ ery precaution was taken to guard the person of the 
King, This was done by women. The guards and soldiers 
remained outside the gates. The King generally did not sleep 
during the day time and at night from time to time changed 
his bed to protect himself from plots. He came out of the 
palace to lead his forces in war time, for hearing cases, offer- 
ing sacrifices, and for going on hunting expeditions. Every 
precaution for his safety was taken in the latter case. 

The Imperial Officers. The system of government was 
highly organized with a gradation of officers with different 
functions to perform. Megasthenes mentions three classes of 
officers. The first class was incharge of the markets, superin- 
tended the rivers, looked after irrigation and land-measurement, 
collected the taxes and superintended the various industries 
connected with agriculture, forestry’, work in timber, metal- 
foundries, and mines, and constructed and maintained roads, 
setting at every ten stadia a pillar to show the by-roads and 
distances. The second class of officers was incharge of cities.*** 
The third class of officers was in-charge of military 
affairs. They were divided into six Boards of five members 
each. They looked after the admiralty, transport and commis- 
sariat, the infantry, the cavalrj^ the chariots, and the ele- 
phants respectively. 

The Mauryan Administrative System. If we add to 
the information supplied by Megasthenes the information 
contained in Kautilya’s Arthshastra, assuming it to be the 
work of Chandragupta’s minister, we get a complete and more 
detailed picture of the Mauryan Administrative System. 

The Empire seems to have been thoroughly organized 
and an efficient bureaucracy with graded rank and specialised 
duties appears to be controlling the affairs of the Empire. 
The Government of the Empire may be divided from one 

* Their duties have been described above. See Municipal Administ- 
ration ^ page 143. 
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point of view into Civil and ^Iiljtary, and from another 
point of \ lew into Imperial, Provincial, and Local. 

The Imperial Government. It consisted of two mam 
parts, the Emperor^ and his Officers and Adviccrs, The 
Emperor was the highest off cer of the state and had 
military, legislative, judicial, and administrative furxtions to 
perform. We have already seen in the account of Megasthenes 
that he had to administer justice. Kautilya also emphasises 
the need of the proper discharge of this function. He wants 
the king to attend immediately to petitions, and business 
of gods, heretics, Brahmans, cattle, sacred places, minors, 
the aged, the afflicted, the helpness and women. He could 
issue ordinances which had the force of laws. His executive 
functions included “ the posting of watchmen, attending to 
the accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment cf 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence with 
the ^lantriparishad, collection of the secret information 
gathered by spies, reception of envoys, etc.” 

The king was supposed to be a busy person. His time 
was strictly regulated. His day and night weie divided into 
eight parts with different duties. Early in the morning 
he met the Purohita, the doctors, and the kitchen officials ; 
next came private study and meditation ; then was the time 
for ^sending out his secret agents ; after this he heard reports 
ot his military and financial advisers ; this was followed by 
his hearing of cases and petitions ; now he retired for bath, 
meals and religious devotions ; the next division was spent in 
receiving gifts, granting interviews, correspondence, and 
making plans for espionage ; the next division was spent in 
rest; this was followed by inspection of the military’ force, 
performance of religious devotion, receiving the reports of 
the spies, the second bath and meals, religious meditation 
and lastly sleep. It is clear that he acted on the maxim ; " it 
behoves the great to work hard.’ 

The Imperial Officers and Advisers. According to 
Kautilya sovereignty is possible only with assistance and 
therefore the king has to seek the aid of ministers, officers 
and advisers. His ministers and officers were called 
Mantrins^ Amatyas, and Sachivas. They were the Sama- 
hartri or the Minister of the Interior and Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer who dealt with the whole income of the state, 
Sanuidhatri or the Minister of Works, the Pradeshtri or 
the head of the execute e, revenue, and judicial service, the 
PrasJiasti i or the ^Minister of Correspondence, the 
or the Chamberlain, Anfarvawshika or Head of the Body- 
guard, the Mantrin or the Dewan, the Piirohita or religious 
ad\iser, the Senapati or the Ccmmander-m-Chief, and 
the Ytivaraja or the Heir- Apparent. Besides there were 
numerous Adhyakshas or Superintendents, in charge of 
various departments winch were worked by hosts of clerks. 
Some of them probably performed the functions of City 
Magistrates as well. 

In addition to these ofFxers there was the Assembly of 
Imperial Councillors or the Manfriparishad. It was an advisory 
body of imperial Councillors and was summoned particularly 
in times of emergency. The decision of the majority was 
binding on the king. 

Provincial Governments. The Empire was divided into 
provinces, but the exact number of provinces under the 
first Maurya is not known. Under his grandson, Asoka, 
the Empire was divided m five provinces of Uttarpatha with 
Taxila, Avanti with Ujjain, Dakshinapatha with Suvarnagin, 
Kalinga with Tosali, and Prachya with Pataliputra as capitals. 
The Prachya or the Eastern Province was ruled by the 
Emperor himself while the provinces were governed by the 
Viceroys or Uparajas who were generally the imperial princes. 
In the pro\mces these were many officers such as Antapalas 
or the Guardians of Frontiers, and Durgapalas or the 
Commanders of Forts. It should be mentioned here that 
besides territory that was directly under the Maurya rule, 
there were many semi-independent and autonomous cities 
and tribal confederacies called the San glia s. 

Local Government. In the towns and cities the chief 
officer was the Nagaraka or the Mayor ‘whose duties 
resembled those of the Kofxcal in later days.’ Next m rank 
were the Sthanikas who were in charge of the different 
divisions of the town, and lastly there 'were the Gopas who 
were responsible for from ten to forty families. Besides 
there were the six Boards of Commissioners or Panchayat^ 
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whose duties have already been described,” ‘‘The town 
authorities were expected to know everything about e\ ery- 
body within their jurisdiction and keep a sharp watch upon 
all comings and goings.” The official acti\ities included the 
maintenance of a permanent census of persons and property . 

The villages were under the headmen or Gramanis who 
were appointed by the king. The were helped in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the villages by local Panchayats. Above the 
Gramams were the Gopas who were m charge of five and ten 
villages ; and above the latter were Sfhamkas. They were 
all under the Samadharti or the Minister of the Interior and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Judiciary. Locally justice was administered by the 
headmen and the Panchayats. At administrative headquarters of 
different administrative divisions existed two kinds of courts, in- 
ferior and superior, consisting of six judges each well versed in 
ancient law and local custom. The jurisdiction of the inferior 
courts extended over ‘contracts, recovery of debts, assault 
and defamation, thefts, boundary disputes, damage to crops, 
pasture, and public roads, domestic affairs, craft-guilds and 
miscellaneous cases.’ The superior courts dealt with the 
protection of craftsmen and merchants, famine- relief, robbery’ 
and murder cases. Besides there were guild-courts. The 
highest court of appeal was the king. 

State Revenue. The revenue of the state was derived 
from the land, (land- revenue, which equalled l/4th of the 
produce, and other dues), special income from irrigated land, 
grazing grounds, forests and mines, the custom duties at the 
frontiers, ferry tolls, road tolls, octroi at the city gates, profits 
of coinage, license fees of various kinds, fines m law-courts, 
special taxes and ‘benevolences.’ 

Nature of Government. It is quite clear that the 
government was monarchical. It was an autocracy, but not 
an unadulterated one being helped by a Council of Advisers 
and worked by a graded bureaucracy. The nature of 
government was severe if not oppressive. There was very 
little of personal liberty and the government seems to have 
been intrusive in private affairs and suspicious. Thus there 
was a net- work of spies, inspectors, overseers or newswriters 

See above, page 143, Municipal Administration^ 
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spread all over m the Empire, whose business was to report 
things to the government. Justinius, therefore, wrote about 
Chandragupta that he made the country free, “but when victory 
vras gained he changed the name of freedom to that of bondage, 
for he himself oppressed with servitude the very people which 
he had rescued from foreign dominion...” 

Military Administration. The great Mauryan Empire 
could not have come into existence and been maintained with- 
out a great army ever ready for war for defensive and offensive 
purposes. The jMaury’an war-machine was therefore perfected 
in every respect. “The military might consisted of troops of 
different kinds, namely hereditary or feudatory troops, hired 
troops, gild levies, and forest tribes.” They were fully and 
efficiently equipped. The regular military establishment 
consisted of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 men 
with 9,000 elephants, and 24,000 men with nearly 8,000 
chariots. Thus there were 690,000 fighting men in addition 
to followers and attendants. The administration of military 
affairs was placed in the charge of six boards, consisting of 
five members each. Collectively they were responsible for the 
whole military organization and separately they looked after 
the si.x departments, Admiralty, Transport and Commissariat, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Chariots; and Elephants. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


1 Explain and illustrate the following remark : — “The advent of 
the Maurya Dynasty marks the passage from darkness to light for the 
hislt^^’* (Page 134) (P U 1936) 

Who was the founder of the Maurya Dynasty Trace his rise to 
power. Why IS the dynasty so called ^ (Pages 135 — 137) 

3 Critically examine your sources of information regarding the 
Maurya Dynasty (Pageyl34-135) / 

^ Write notes on ;^hanakya ; *Megasthenes (Pages 136 , 137-138) 
^ What light has Megasthenes thrown on the administration of 
public affairs under Chandragupta Maurya.? (Pages 143-144) (P XJ 1934) 
6. Describe critically the Mauryan municipal administration as 
described by Megasthenes (Pages 143-144) (P. (/. 1936) 

v/ 7. Describe the administrative institutions of the Mauryan Empire 
under Chandragupta. (Pages 144 — 148) (P U 1922) 

8 Write a note on the military organization of Chandragupta 

Maurya. (Page 148) (P. U. 1926) 

9 Describe the condition of life under the Mauryas (Pages 141-143) 
wO. Examine Chandragupta's right to be called the first historical 

emperor of India (Pages 138-139) 



CHAPTER VI I 


ASOKA AND THE GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 

Bindusara. Chandragupta wa succeeded by his son, 
Bindusara^ Bhadrasara, or Nandasara in or about 29S E. C. 
He is believed to have ruled for a period of twenty- five or 
twent 3 '-eight years. Not much is known about him, but it is 
assumed that he was a strong monarch and at least preserved 
his great heritage which he handed over safely to his great 
successor. Some go further and believe that he not only 
preserved Chandragupta’s Empire as it was but also extended 
it in the south. Amitrachates or AUitrcchadcs (correspond- 
ing to Amiirghata or Amitrakhada — the sla\’er of enemies) 
the title by which the Greek writers mention him, lends 
support to this presumption. 

Taxila Revolts. According to Hemachandra and Tara- 
nath, Chanakya, the great minister of Chandragupta, continued 
to serve Bindusara. Another minister, Khali ai aha ^ is also 
mentioned. There seems to have been seme disturbances 
in the Empire during the time of Bindusara who was able to 
suppress them. The people of Taxila revolted twice against 
the government- Bindusara sent his son Asoka, who was 
not in favour at the court, to quell the revolt. Against 
expectations the young and rough prince succeeded in his 
object. When he reached Taxila, the rebels opened the 
gates of the city assuring him that their revolt was not 
against the king’s authority but against his oppressive 
ministers. The second Taxila rebellion, according to a 
legend, took place towards the end of Bindusara’s reign. 
Prince Susima, the elder brother of Asoka, was sent to quell 
it but failed to do so. The old king who w-as in bad health 
wanted to recall him to instal him on the throne and to send 
Asoka to Taxila. The ministers, how'ever, contrived to ex- 
clude the elder brother and to secure the succession for Asoka. 

Foreign Relations. The interest of the reign lies in the 
continuation of foreign relations of the previous reign. 

149 
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There were diplomatic as well as friendly connections between 
King Bindusara and the Greek kings. Once the Indian king 
wrote to Antiochos, King of Syria, requesting the latter to 
buy and send him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist. 
The Greek king replied that sweet wine and dried figs could 
be sent but not a sophist because the sale of the last men- 
tioned was illegal in Greece. The Greek writers also tell 
us that Antiochos, the king of Syria, sent Deimachos and 
Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt sent Dionysios as ambassadors 
to the court of the ^laury’a King. It was at this time that 
Patrokles, a Greek officer, sailed in the Indian Ocean and 
collected some geographical information. 

Asoka Vardhana Fiyadasi — (273 B. C. to 212 B. C.) 
Early Life. The reign of Bindusara ended m obscure 
circumstances m or about 273 B.C. when his son Asoka came 
to the throne. Although there is much legendary informa- 
tion about Asoka, yet not much, that is historically true, is 
known about him. An Indian legend represents him to be 
a son of Bindusara and his consort, Subhadrangi, a lovely 
Brahman girl of Champa. He was rough-looking and not 
very popular at the court and was sent to Taxila to suppress 
a revolt there. He is also believed to have served as a 
Viceroy at Taxila and Ujjain during the life-time of his father. 

Accession. It is not clear how he became king. Reference 
has already been made to a legendary account about it. 
Another Ceylonese legend tells us that Bindusara had one 
bundled and one sons, the eldest being Sumana and the 
youngest Tishya. Asoka was one among many others. 
When he heard of the mortal illness of his father, Bindusara, 
he marched to Pataliputra from Ujjam, the seat of his 
viceroyalty and after slaying Sumana and his other brothers 
except the youngest, Tishya, cleared his way to the throne. 
Thus Asoka, the Wicked “waded to the throne through a 
sea of blood.” According to Vincent Smith, “these fictions, 

, do not deserve serious criticism, and are sufficiently 

refuted by the testimony of the inscriptions which proves 
that the brothers and sisters of the king were still living m 
the middle of the reign, and that they and all the members of 
the royal family were the objects of the sovereign’s anxious 
solicitude.”'*' 

♦ Vincent Smith : Asoka, page 19. 
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Coronation. Asoka probably came to the throne m 273 B.C. 
but his coronation was delayed for four \ ears and took place 
in 269 B.C. It is possible that this mat ’have been due to a 
disputed succession and a fratricidal war such as that took place 
among the sons of Shahjahan ; but Mr. Jayaswal gives another 
explanation that Asoka probably had not as \ et reached the 
required age of twenty-five for the purpose. ’ Asoka s edicts 
reveal that his official titles Devanampiya Piyadasi — 

‘‘dear to gods,” and ‘of gracious mien,” which ha\e been 
rendered by Vincent Smith as ‘"His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty.” 

Asoka, the Wicked. Not much is known about Piyada^i 
Asoka before his conversion to Buddhism. Buddhist legends 
depict him as “a monster of cruelh’” m these days and he is 
credited with the murder of fixe hundered of his ministers 
because they xentured to lesist the royal will, and also with 
the slaughter of live hundred xx'omen of the palace because 
they had offended him by mocking him on account of his 
rough features. We may not, howex er, believe these stones 
to be true taking them to be the invention of the Buddhist 
monks who wanted to glorify the change that had been brought 
about in the king after his conx'ersicn to their faith. In these 
days his religious views xvere that of a Jam or a Shauite Hindu 
and he lived the usual life of a Hindu raja. He seems to 
have earned on *‘the traditional ^laurya policy of expansion 
within India, and of friendly co-operation xvith the foreign 

powers Like Chandragupta he 'was aggressixe at home 

but pacific abroad.”” We do not know, however, xvhether he 
actually fought any xx’ar during this period. 

The Kalinga War — Its Effects. It was in the thirteenth 
year of his reign, in or about 261 B.C. that he undertook 
the most important, and probably the only, military operations 
of his reign. This xx-as his inx’asion of Kalinga, modern 
Orissa with the Ganjam District of Madras. The details of 
the war are not known, but it is clear that Asoka was success- 
ful in the war and the conquered district was annexed to 
the Empire as a separate viceroyalty xx'ith Tosali as its capital. 
This was natural enough but the victory produced quite 

*Hemchandra Raychaudri * Political History of Ancient India 
page 189 
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unexpected, and it ma\ be added, unique results. The war 
involved great hardships and misery on the Motors as 
well as the vanquished. The casualties were particularly 
high in this case. In one of his edicts the conqueror himself 
records : — One hundered and fifty thousand persons were 
thence carried awa\ captive, one hundred thousand were 
there slain, and many times that number died.’’ “Neither 
age nor sex had been spared ; e\en Brahmans and ascetics had 
perished with the rest.** That was too much for the grandson 
of the conqueror of Seleucus. In his hour of victory he was 
smitten with remorse. “Thence arises the remorse of His 
Sacred IMajestj for having conquered the Kalingas, because the 
conquest of a country previously unconquered involves the slau- 
ghter, death, and carrying away captive of the people. That is a 
matter of profound sorrow and regret to His Sacred Majesty.. 
So that of all the people who were then slam, done to death, 
or earned away captn e in Kalinga. if the hundredth part or 
the thousandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it 
would be matter of regret to His' Sacred Majesty.”' So 
he decided to denounce war as an instrument of policy so that 
the reverberation of the war-drums became the reverberation 
of the law.t Thus the Kalinga War proved to be the first 
and the last war of Asoka. Henceforward the conquest 
was to be that of Dhamma f/.e., Dharma), piety, and non- 
\'iolence and not of war, violence and aggression. 

“The conquest of Kalinga was a great landmark in the 
history of ]\Iagadha, and of India. It marks the close of that 
career of conquest and aggrandisement which was ushered 
in by Bimbisara’s annexation cf Anga. It opens a new era- 
— an era of peace, of social progress, of religious propaganda 
and at the same time of political stagnation and, perhaps, 
of military inefficiency during which the martial spirit of 
imperial Magadha was dying out for want of exercise. The 
era of Digvijaya was over, and the era of Dhamma Vijaya 
was about to begin.”!: Asoka soon became a con\ert to the 
creed of the sage of the Sakyas and last of the Buddhas. 
He was no longer Asoka, the Wicked, but became Asoka ^ the 

* Edict XIIT 

t Edict IV 

J Hemchandra Raychaudhari : "Political History of Ancient India,*' 
pages 191-192. 
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Pious, He now launched that creed on the career that 
made it a world religion. The Kalinga \\’ar pro\ ed 
a turning point both in the life of Ascka and BacldhirsiiT 

Asoka, the Pious — a Religious Preacher, — The Growth 
of Buddhism. Asoka Mas soon ccn\erted ro ire reacefid 
religion of Buddha b}’ a monk named Upagipia. He joined 
the Order as a lay disciple which he remained for tvro-and-a- 
half years. Then he became a member cf the Buddhi-t 
Order of monks — Sangha. and began to enert himsell — stre 
nuously for the propagation of the faith and the Dhanma. 
The chief interest of the remaining years cf his reign lies 
in exertion for the faith so as to help hiS people in the 
attainment of bliss here and hereafter. 

Asoka adopted many ways to achie\e his purpose. He 
began with religious tours and “visits and gifts to Liahmanas, 
ascetics, and old people, instructions and discussions relating 
to the Buddhist Dharmaj or religious rules and principles. ’ 
He himself claimed beneficent results from his exertions and 
he called upon others to exert themselves and display energy 
for the cause. As a result cf the exertion, “the gods who 
up to this time had been unassociated (with men ‘ m India 
(Jambudvipa) have now become associated. For thi^ js ihe 
fruit of exertion. Nor is this to be obtained by greatness only, 
because even by the small man who exerts himself immense 
heavenly bliss may be w^on. For this has the prcdamat.cn 
been made: — ‘'Let small and great exert themsehes.' !My 
neighbours, too, should learn this lesson, and may such 

exertion long endure » At the same lime he ordeied 

“his purpose” to be written on the rocks and engiaved upen 
stone pillars. And no fewer than sixteen edicts were issued 
for the purpose. In these “records in stone" we get a 
brief description of w’hat Asoka did for Buddhism. He 
ordered his high officials to go on circuit e^ ery five 
years for the discharge of their normal duties and propagate 
Dhamma among the people. He instituted a special 
class of officers, entitled Dharma-ntahamafat whose 
duties included the propagation of Dhamma, redressing 
misfortune or wrong, organising charitable endowments and 
gifts. He not only asked others to cultivate the Dhamma 

* Edict I. (Rupnath Text), Vincent Smith’s translation. 
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or the Law of Piety, but himself practised it, thus setting a 
very good example. He abolished his hunting expeditions 
chosing in their stead religious tours and pious spectacles. 
He IS believed to have gone in company of the saint, Upa- 
gupta, on a pilgrimage to the Lumbini Garden, Kapilavastu, 
Bodh Gaya, Sarnath, Kusinagara, Sravasti etc. He for- 
bade the performance of ceremonies which invoh ed blood- 
shed and substituted for them religious pageants and 
processions. Killing of animals and birds was forbidden 
in the royal kitchen and restrictions were put on their killing in 
the Empire. He caused wells to be dug by the roads, pro- 
vided medical aid for both men and animals, propagated 
medical plants and useful herbs not only in his own kingdom 
but also in the neighbouring friendly kingdom both in southern 
India and the countries on the north-west as far as the Greek 
kingdoms in western Asia. He formulated his Law of 
Piety or Dhamma which he inscribed on rocks and pillars. 
He sought Its adoption in practical life by his subjects and 
others. He caused the third Buddhist Council to be convened 
for the purification of the religion of Buddhism and also took 
measures to prevent schism in the Buddhist Church. He 
erected thousands of stupas^ built and endowed many monas- 
teries, and lavished gifts on the Buddhist monks and nuns. 
Lastly, he organised a net- work of missions to preach the 
gospel of the Lord Buddha and the Law of Piety formulated 
by his Sacred and Gracious Majesty. Besides the various 
parts of his Empire the missionaries visited the kingdoms on 
the frontiers — the Yonas, Kambojas, Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka 
Bhojas, Pitenikas, Andhras, and Pulindas in the slopes of the 
Himalayas, beyond the Indus, and the Central and Southern 
India, etc., to the Chola and the Pandya Kingdoms in the 
extreme south, to Ceylon (where went Asoka s brother 
^lahendra and the latter's sister Sanghamitra), and into the 
dominions of Antiochos Theos, King of Syria and Western 
Asia, Ptolemy Philadelphos, King of Egypt, Magas, King of 
Cyrene m Northern Africa, Antigonos Gonates, King of 
Alacedonia and Alexander, King of Epirus. Asoka thus put 
into practice **the most comprehensive of religious missionary 
enterprise recorded in the history of the world.” It was 
successful to a great extent, “it resulted in Buddhism 
quickly becoming the dominant religion throughout India 
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and Ceylon, and m its ultimate extension over Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, the Indian Archipelago, China, Korea, Japan, 
Mongolia, Tibet, and other countries of Asia/' Thu*^ Bud- 
dhism, which was only a local religious sect in India, became 
a world- religion, and still remains one of the most important 
religions of the world. 

Asoka's Religion — His Dhamma or the Law of Piety. 

What was the religion that Asoka tried to propagate ? The 
answer is furnished by his edicts. He frequentU calls it 
Dhamma. It corresponds to Sanskrit Dharma and has 
been rendered into the Law of Piety, or Law of Righteousness 
or Law of Morality. Dharma ‘’means to a Hindu the rule 
of life for each man as determined by his caste and station, or 
in other words, the whole duty, religious, moral, and social, 
of a man born to occupy a certain position in the world.” 
Asoka in his edicts dropped the association of the idea of the 
duty with caste but gave a Buddhist tinge of life to the rule 
of life he propagated. Asoka’s own edicts furnish a summary 
of the Law. One of his edicts^ states as under : — 

‘‘Thus saith His Majesty : — 

“ ‘Father and mother must be hearkened to ; similarly, 
respect for living creatures must be firmly established ; truth 
must be spoken.’ 

“These are the virtues of the Law which must be practised. 
Similarly, ‘the teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and 
fitting courtesy must be shown to relations.’ This is the 
ancient nature of things — This leads to length of days, 
and according to this men must act.'’ In another edictf he 
adds, “Here no animal may be slaughtered for sacrifice, 
nor shall any merry-making be held.” Another edictt contains, 
“Even for a person to whom lavish liberality is impossible, 
mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and steady 
devotion are altogether indispensable.” His Sacred and Graci- 
ous Majesty again states, “There is no such alms-givmg as is 
the almsgiving of the Law of Piety, friendship in piety, kinship 
in piety. Herein does it consist — in proper treatment of slaves 
and servants, in hearkening to father and mother, in giving 
to friends, comrades, relations, ascetics, and Brahmans, in 


* Minor Rock Edict II 
T Edict I of the Fourteen Rock Edicts. 
} Rock Edict VII. 
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abstaining froin the sacrificial slaughter of li\ing creatures.** 
In the Second Pillar Edict he says, “The Law of Piety is 
e'cceileat. But wherin consists the Law of Piety ? In these 
thang-^, to Wit, little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, 
liberality, truthfulness, purity.” In Pillar Edict VII, it is, 
staled, “The practice of the Law of Piety and the confor- 
mity referred to are those whereby compassion, liberality, 
truth, purity, gentleness, and saintliness will thus grow among 
mankind.” To sum up Asoka’s Dhantma consisted in 
liberality, saintliness, purity, truth, beneficence, sympathy, 
doing dood, doing no ill, respecting the elders, parents, 
teachers and saints, proper treatment of slaves and others, 
and killing no living being. 

Thus It IS clear that Asoka’s religion was of an intensely 
practical kind and mainly ethical. The rules are self- 
e\ identic true and were meant for practical guidance. No 
special system of theology or metaphysics is preached in 
them. *‘Of philosophic doctrines no mention is made ; 
nothing, for instance, is said of Nirvana, or the ultimate 
release of the soul, of rebirth or retribution. Men are merely 
told that the consequence of good actions will be happiness in 

this ivorld and the next’ Virtue, in his opinion, brings 

Its ow*n reward.” ‘ 

Religious Toleration. These principles are clearly not 
sectarian as they are preached by all religions. But Asoka 
w^ent further and m ver\ clear terms preached religious tolera- 
tion more than two thousand years ago. In the Rock 
Edict XII It IS stated, ‘*His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
the King does reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
or house-holders, b> gifts and various forms of reverence. 
a man must not do reverence to his own sect or dis- 
parage that of another without reason. Depreciation should 
be for specific reasons only, because the sects of other people 

all de&er\e reverence for one reason or another For he 

who does reverence to hisowm sect w'hile disparaging the sect 
of others wholly from attachment to his owm, with intent to 
enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect.” Besides 
he extended patronage to Brahmans as well as Shramans, 

♦Rawhnson, H.G ’ “Indian Historical Studiees”, page 34, 
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and went to the extent of dedicating caves io: the use of 
Ajivakas. His beneficent work was meant Tor all. 

Asoka — a Buddhist. All this have led some tobelie\e 
that Asoka was a Hindu or Jam : but this is not correct. Hu- 
edicts clearly show- that he was a de\ out follower of Buddh.sm. 
In his edicts at Sidapur, Rupnath, Bairat, Sahsaiam he sa \5 
that he w’as an Upasaka or lay di&cipie of Euddr isni for 
more than tw’o years and a half. In the Eighth Rock Edict 
he IS believed to ha\e referred to his joining the Safis^ha. 
Again w’-e know’’ that he went on a pilgrimage to the sacred 
places of Buddhism, built stupas and monasteries. In the 
Babhru Edict he very clearly expresses his faith in the 
Buddhist Trinity of Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha and 
recommends for study certain Buddhist books. He also 
shows concern about the schismatic activit\ in the Buddhist 
Church and provides penalties for it. All this clearly shows 
that Asoka was a Buddhist, but one w-ho was himself tolerant 
of other religions and asked others to be so. 

The Practical Application of the Law. Asoka w^as 
not merely content in getting the Law of Piety inscribed on 
rocks and edicts. He himself practised it and made it the 
basis of his system of government. He abolished numerous 
practices that involved unnecessary suffering to men and 
beasts. Ban w-as put on the slaughter of animals and birds. 
A criminal under a sentence of death w*as to be allow*ed a 
three days’ respite for his spiritual good. He establis-hed 
hospitals both for men and beasts encouraged the plantation 
of medicinal herbs and planted trees, built reads, and 
dug w^ells. He extended his beneficence to the w-ild 
jungle tribes whom he w-anted to w^in over and inspire bj 
sympathetic treatment. Thus His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty preached and promoted morality’ and righteousness 
among mankind for its good here and hereafter. 

Asoka's Edicts. The personality of Asoka cannot be 
understood without having an idea of Asoka’s edicts. They 
are usually classified as under : — 

1. The Minor Rock Edicts. They w’ere inscribed at 
nine different places in the remoter provinces of the Empire. 
They are believed to have been the earliest of Asoka’s 
inscriptions and probably date from about 257 B.C. In 
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them Asoka calls up all to exert themselves to obtain true 
happiness and in the second Minor Rock Edict a summary of 
the Law of Piety is given. They are to be found now at 
Sahasram in the Shahabad District in South Bihar, Rupnath 
in the Jubbulpur District in Central Pro\'mces, IMaski m the 
Nizam's Dominions, Bairat in Rajputana, and Brahmagiri 
in noithern Mysore. 

XL The Bhabru Edict is of special importance because 
it gives a list of the king’s fa\ounte Buddhist religious books. 

II L The Fourteen Rock Edicts. They are found at 
seAen different places from one end of the Empire to the 
other at Shahbazgarhi in the Peshawar District, Mansahra 
in the Hazara District, Kalsi (near Mussoorie) in the Dehra 
Dun District, Sopra in the Thana District on the western 
coast, Girnar in Gujarat- Kathiawar, Dhauli in Pun District 
(Orissa), and at Jaugadh in the Gan jam District. They 
“tell the story of the change in Asoka’s outlook on life and 
expound the principles he wished to be observed.” 

IV. The Two Kalinga Edicts. They deal with the 
arrangements made regarding the government of the conquered 
provinces and are to be found at Dhauli and Jaugadh. 

V- The Seven Pillar Edicts. They \vere probably 
published in 243 B.C. and are found in six places, viz. 
at Bakhira (the ancient Vaisali) in the MuzafFarpur District, 
Lauriya-Nandangarh or Mathiah, Launya-Arasaj and Ram- 
purra in the Champaran District, Topra in the Ambala 
District, and IMeerut. (The last t’wo are now found at Delhi 
where they were removed by Firoz Tuglak.) They supplement 
the Rock Edicts. 

VI. The Two Terai Pillar Inscriptions. They are 
found at Rumnmdei and Nigliva in the Nepalese Terai and 
commemorate the visit of Asoka to these places. The edict 
at the first place marks the birth-place of Buddha. 

VII. The Four Minor Pillar Edicts. They are to be 
found at Sarnalh near Benares, Kausambhi (now removed to 
Allahabad), and Sanchi in Bhopal State, they relate to the 
government of Buddhist Church. 

VIII. The Three Cave Inscriptions. They are to be 
found in the caves in the Barabar Hills near Gaya and 
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record the dedication of the caves to the \otanes of the 
^jivaka sect# 

Importance of the Edicts. Some of the edicts of A«:ofca, 
as mentioned above, record the visits of the puritan Emceror 
to the holy places of Buddhism, others record the dedicatu-m 
of cave-hermitages for the use of Ajivakas, other? are adn^’O- 
nitions to the state ofBcials and members cf the Order, and 
still others contain the exposition of Asoka’s Law of Piety. 
They were inscribed in the outlying parts of the Empire at 
highroads and other places Avhere they could catch the eyes 
of his subjects for whose benefit they were issued. They 
were not issued in Sanskrit but in Prakrit — the \ernacular 
language of the day. ‘‘In the extreme north-west the Kharo- 
shthi alphabet was used as being the best knoivn locally ; 
throughout the rest of the Empire the Brahmi script was 
employed.” 

The importance of these edicts cannot be over-emphasized. 
They furnish very valuable and reliable information about 
the reign of that great Emperor. With their help we have 
been able to reconstruct the life-story of that great man. 
From the distribution of his edicts has been inferred the 
extent of his empire which included almost whole of India. 
Valuable geographical information is supplied by the names 
of the frontier tribes given in the edicts. Some references 
are also found regarding the system of administration and 
particularly the reforms introduced by Asoka. This is the politi- 
cal aspect of the edicts. They are also full of religious and ethical 
information. They describe Asoka’s Law of Piety and the 
Buddhist organization at the time. Sanctity of animal life, 
leading a virtuous life, and respect for parents and elders etc. 
were the cardinal principles of the system preached by 
Asoka. On the economic side it is clear that Asoka’s insis- 
tence on the sanctiity of animal life led to the prohibition of 
the slaughter of animals for whose benefits even hospitals 
were erected. It is also apparent that due attention was 
paid to agriculture, live-stock, pastures and grazing grounds. 
Another inference of great importance can be legitimately 
drawn from the wide diffusion of these edicts that “a knowledge 
of reading and writing was widely diffused, and that many 
people must have been able to read the documents/’ 
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The Mauryan Art — The Monuments of Asoka. “in 

India the establishment of a vigorous dynasty ruling over 
wide dorninions has invariably resulted in the application of 
a ‘^t.ong stimulus to the de\elopment of man’s intellectual and 
afiistic poweis)/' Tnis is particularly true of the Mauryan 
penodu India may be said to have reached the high water- 
mark of Us artistic achievement during this age. So much 
so that IT was «aid by Fergusson and repeated by others 
that the history of Indian art is written in decay ; ‘that the 
noblest and most perfect examples of it are the works of the 
Emperor Asoka ; and that each succeeding monument is but 
a landmarl: in the stead}’ process of decline.’ This is, however, 
not now generally accepted, as the story of Indian art follows 
the la’vs of evolution as is the case in other countries and with 
other peoples. There is reason to believe that the Indian art 
has a history before the time of the Mauryas but with the 
advent of that dynasty ‘ the obscurity, in which the earlier 
monuments are wrapped, rapidly disperses, and from this time 
onwards we are able to trace step by step and with relative 
precision the evolution both of architecture and of the for- 
mative arts.” Thus it may be said that the definite history 
of Indian art begins with the Maurya dynasty, and for the 
matter of that with Asoka. 

The IMaurya kings, and particularly x\soka, were great 
builders. Chandragupta is believed to have erected splendid 
buildings. According to INIegasthenes his palace surpassed 
in grandeur the palaces of Persia. And it is possible that 
Bindusara continued the traditions of his father. But the 
monuments of these monarchs have not survived the ravages 
of time probably because they were built of perishable 
material like wood. The remains of the pillared-hall at Patali- 
putra probably represent the ancient glory of the palace of 
Chandragupta. Beyond that there is nothing to work upon. 
But the great Asoka used imperishable material, viz,, stone 
and brick, in his structures and therefore they still stand to 
testify to his interest in art and the general development of 
Indian art under the INIauryas. 

Stupas. Asoka’s achievement in the domain of art was 
really great. He built stupas, pillars, cave-dwellings, resi- 
dential buildings and cities. A stupa was a hemispherical 
dome of solid brick or stone masonry. It was an ancient 
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monument which ser\ed to perpetuate the Tnemor^' of the 
dead and was also connected with moon-worship. Later on 
it became a distinctive feature of the Jain and the Buddhist 
modes of worship, and particularly so of the latter. The 
Buddhists built them to mark some sacred spot particularly 
connected with the life of the Buddha, to commemorate a 
noted event, to enshrine the sacred relics of the Buddha or 
other saints, and also to gam spiritual merit. ‘‘ In Asoka’s 
age a sfi/pa was a nearly hemispherical mass of solid masonry, 
either brick or stone, resting upon a plinth which formed a 
perambulation path for worshippers, and flattened at the top 
to carry a square altar-shaped structure, which was surmoun- 
ted by a series of stone- umbrellas one above the other. The 
base was frequently surrounded by a stone railing, the 
pillars, bars, and copying-stones of which might be either 
quite plain or adorned by all the resources of sculpture in 
relief. Sometimes the entrances through the railings were 

equipped with "elaborate gateways (torauas) ”* Asoka 

IS said to have built 8+,000 stupas and nine centuries later 
Hiuen Tsang counted hundreds of them all over India and 
Afghanistan. But to-day only a few of them exist. Of 
these the stupas at Sanchi and Barhut are outstanding 
specimens of the art of stupa-bmlding. 

Pillars. The most characteristic specimens of the Asokan 
art are the stone- pillars erected by that great monarch. In 
the words of Vincent Smith, ** Asoka took special delight in 
erecting monolithic pillars, inscribed and uninscribed, in great 
numbers and designed on a magnificent scale, regardless of 
cost. These pillars, many of which, more or less complete, 
are known, give us a better notion of the treasure, taste and 
skill lavished upon Asoka’s architectural works than do any 
of the other monuments.” In the opinion of Havell they 
were derived from the royal or tribal ensigns set up in the 
Vedic sacrifices in ancient times and served as imperial 
standards and as symbols of Spiritual King, the Lord Buddha, 
at the gateways of the holy shrines. They bespeak very 
highly of the technique and engineering skill of the times. 
The art of polishing applied to these pillars is beyond the 
capacity of modern artists. '*The fabrication, conveyance, 
and erection of monoliths of such enormous size — the heaviest 


‘Vincent Smith— “Asoka’*, page 111 
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weighing about fifty tons — are proofs that the engineers and 
stone-cutters of Asoka’s age were not inferior in skill and 
resource to those of any time or country.”**’ 

Asoka IS believed to have erected about thirty of them. 
Hiuen Tsang mentions sixteen of them. The inscribed pillars 
now known count ten. Structurally the pillars consist of three 
parts — the pedestral underground which serves as foundation, 
the shaft which is monolithic viz.^ of one stone-piece, and the 
capital which is on the top of the shaft. The following 
description of the perfect uninscribed pillar at Bakhira near 
Basar, the ancient Vaisali, in the Muzaffarpur District, North 
Bihar will be of interest. The pillar is “ a monolith of fine 
sandstone, highly polished for its whole length of 32 feet 
above the water level. A square pedestal with three steps 
is said to exist under water. The shaft tapers uniformly 
from a diameter of 49*8 inches at the water level to 38'7 at 
the top. The principal member of the capital, 2 feet 10 inches 
in height, is bell-shaped in the Persepolitan style, and is 
surmounted by an oblong abacus 12 inches high, which 
serves as a pedestal for a lion seated on its haunches, and 
feet in height. Two or three mouldings are inserted 
between the shaft and the bell capital, and one intervenes 
between the latter and the abacus. The total height above 
the level of the water is 44 feet 2 inches. Including the 
submerged portion the length of the monument cannot be 
less than 50 feel, and its \veight is estimated to be 50 tons.”t 
The Launya Nandangarh pillar, which is one of the finest 
specimens, has a shaft of polished sandstone, 32 feet 9\ inches 
in height, diminishes from a base diameter of 35i inches to 
a diameter of only 22j inches at the top. The capitals of 
these figures are chiefly remarkable for animal figures such as 
a lion, elephant, bull, horse, garuda etc., representing world- 
sovereignty. Of these the Sarnath capital with four magni- 
ficent lions standing back to back and a stone- wheel in their 
middle, is “ the finest piece of sculpture of its kind so far 
discovered in India.” According to Sir John Marshall the 
stone lions are “ masterpieces in point of both style and 
technique — the finest carvings, indeed that India has yet 
produced and unsurpassed by anything of their kind in the 

ancient world.” 

Vincent Smith : “Fine Arts’*, page 22. 
tVincent Smith : “Asoka”, pages 117, 118, 
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In the bell-shaped capitals described abo\e some scholars 
trace Persian and Greek influence. Havell, ho\\e\er, rejects 
this view and considers the so-called bell-shaped capital as 
a lotus flower with inverted petals and essentially Ar\an in 
conception and design. “ Indian building traditions in Asoka’s 
time were of much greater antiquity than the palaces cf 
Danus, and it is not necessary to account for the perfection 
of Asokan masonic craftsmakmg by assuming that it was 
borrowed from Iran. The royal craftsmen of Persepolis 
probably borrowed as much from India as the ]Mauryan 
craftsmen borrowed from Western Asia. The Iranians and 
Indo- Aryans were ^co-heirs of the Aryan tradition, but the 
symbolism of the "‘ball-shaped” capital of Persepolis, as 
we shall presently see, is Indian rather than Persian.”* 

Cave-dwellitigs, and other Buildings. Asoka and his 
grandson Dasharatha interested themselves in the construc- 
tion of cave-dwellings out of living rock whose interior 
walls " burnished like mirrors.’ The caves are situated in the 
Barabar Hills sixteen miles north of Gaya. Of these the 
Sudama Cave consisting of tw^o apartments, one 32 ft. 9 inches 
in length and 9 ft. 6 inches in breadth and the other nearly 
circular in shape 19 ft. 11 inches by 19 ft, was dedicated by 
Asoka for the use of Ajivakas. The residential buildings of 
Asoka included the palace, Asokarama, the Kakkutarama 
etc. at Pataliputra. To these may be added the completion 
of the Sudarshana Lake in Junagarh in Gujarat Kathiaw^ar 
which w'as done by the Yavana king Tushaspha. Of the 
cities Srinagar in Kashmir and Deva Patan in Nepal are 
attributed to him. Thus it is clear that there w-as consider- 
able architectural activity in the age, and ‘ the arts in the 
age of Asoka undoubtedly had attained to a high standard of 
excellence.’ 

Asoka, as a King — The Mauryan Imperialism. The 
principle of Chanakya’s Arthshastra that every state should 
regard its neighbour as its virtual enemy and should try to 
subdue it seemed to be the basis of the Mauryan policy of 
expansion. The Mauryans had inherited the tradition of 
expansion from the Shaishunagas and the Nandas and conti- 
nued it with greater vigour till the time oi Asoka. They 
believed in digvijaya and chakarvartin^ and " the conception 

♦Havell, E.B. : ‘*A Handbook of Indian Ajt,” page 5, 
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of an Indian Empire, extending from sea to sea, and embrac- 
ing almost the whole of India and Afghanisian, was formed 
and carried into effect by Chandragupta and his minister m 
the brief space of iwenty-four years.' Thus it may be said that 
XIauryan imperialism was based on two principles — expansion 
within India and friendly co-operation without. There is, 
however, another aspect cf it. Annexation of a particular 
state to the Empire did not necessarily mean loss of its 
individuality or even dethronement of the ruling dynasty. 
Generally considerable autonomy was allowed to the consti- 
tuents within the framework of the Empire. 

Changes introduced by Asoka. Upto the time of the 
Kalinga War Asoka also followed this policy . But then the 
nature of jMaur\an imperialism was completely changed. The 
old policy of violent expansion w^as abandoned. Aggressive 
imperialism based on violence gave place to an imperialism 
involving the conquest cf Dhamma. In other words the 
policy of dig-vijaya gave place to the policy of dharma- 
viiaya. War as an instrument of policy was altogether given 
up so that the reverberation of the war drums became the 
reverberation of the Law or Dharma. This was bound to 
have effects on the internal as well as external policy of the 
state. It made the state more humane and solicitous for the 
good of the masses, and as we ha\ e already seen much was 
done to achieve that. The relations with other independent 
states in India w’ere also influenced by this new policy. The 
unsubdued frontier peoples were not to be afraid of the mighty 
Empire of the ]\Iauryas but His Majesty desired that they 
should not be afraid of me (Asoka), that they should trust me, 
and sliould receive from me happiness, not sorrow. ^ INIoreover, 
they should grasp the truth that ‘ the King will bear patiently 
with us’...’’’* In pursuance of this policy Asoka did not make 
any attempt at the conquest of his frontier kingdoms, Chola, 
Pandya, Satyaputra, Keralputra, Tambapanini (Ceylon) etc. 
Outside India he also maintained friendlj^ relations with 
Anitiyako Yonaraja — Antiochos, king of the Yavanas, and 
other monarchs. They were, however, open to the conquest 
of the Law of Piety and Asoka adopted many measures for 
the purpose. I 

***Kalmga Edict I. 

tFor the results of this policy, see below pages 168, 169, 
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The Extent of Asoka's Empire. The v;onder ot wonders 
is that such principles served as basis of the of not a 

petty state but a great Empire ct v.vxh aiw kmc co Jd be 
proud of. In spite of sack peacefai intentions and the sup- 
pression of the martial aspect of the sca.e Ascka v.as able to 
preserve every inch of the territory he had inLented. 
His inscriptions to be found fiom Afghanistan 'n t' e west 
to Orissa in the east, and from Xeoal m the norih to 
M>sore in the south, give an indication of the ^\ient of 
his Empire. It included the countries now called Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan, Makran, North-West Frontier PioMnce, 
Kashmir, Nepal, whole cf northern India from the Punjab 
to Bengal except Assam, Central India from Gujrat- 
Kathiawar to Orissa, and southern India upto M\sore. Thus 
with the exception of the extreme south the whole of India 
formed part of the Empire of Asoka Piyadasi. 

Asoka's System of Administration. The T^Iauryas not 
merely conquered but consolidated their Empire by organizing 
an efficient system of administration. “The development 
during the ninety years cf Mauryan luie of a system of ci\il, 
military, and church government so complex and highly orga- 
nised is a matter for legitimate astonishment.’* This s\ stem 
has been described in a preMOus chapter and u continued 
to exist in all its essentials m the time of Asoka. But the 
change in the policy of the go\ernmenl necessitated certain 
changes in the administrative machine. They constitute the 
administrative reforms of Asoka. 

The Empire ivas divided in five imperial pro\ inces with 
Taxila, Ujjam, Tosali, Suvarnagin, and Pataliputra as capitals. 
Except the last one which was go\erned directly by the 
King, the other provinces w ere under impeual \hcfcro\ s. Next 
in rank w'ere the Governors called Rajithas and District Offi- 
cers called Pradcshtkas who combined formed the class of 
officials called Mahatnatras, Petty officers were called 
Yiiktas and Upayiiktas. Besides there tvas the clerical staff 
called the Lekhakas. Like his grandfather Asoka was 
advised by the Mantriparishad. The military administra- 
tion probably continued as m the reign of Chandragupta. 

Asoka introduced certain reforms. He ordered his officers 
to go on circuit every five and every three years. He created a 
new class of officers called Dharmcr-Mahamatras and pro- 
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bably Dharma-Y nktas. Their duties included work for the 
good of all classes, and sects, to help in the administration of 
charitable endowments, the reduction of penalties or punish- 
ments and the spread of the Law of Piety. Asoka changed the 
very tone of the administration. His conception of his own 
duties was very high and he was very exacting in the demands 
he made on his officers. He issued instructions that all 
urgent business should be reported to him immediately and at 
all times whether he was dining, or in the harem, or in bed, 
or driving, or in the garden. He declared : “l must work 
for the common weal ; and the way to achieve this is by effort 
and despatch. For this end I toil — to discharge my debt to 
living beings, and to make a few happy m this world and the 
next,” He emphatically declared that his subjects were as 
children to him and wanted his oifficers to regard them as 
such. In the Kahnga Edict II he instructs his officers as 
under : — 

“ \Vhatsoe\ er my v lews are I desire them to be acted on m practice 
and earned into eftect by certain means ; And m my opinion the chief 
means for this purpose are my instructions to you because you have been 
set over many thousands of living beings that you may gam the affection 
of good men 

** ‘All men are my children’ and just as I desire for my children that 
thev may enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness both in this 
world and in the next, so also I desire the same for all men ’ ’ 

He further instructed them to do justice m cases of unjust 
imprisonment or torture, and see to the recitation of scriptures 
on particular days and go on circuit. 

Asoka’s government was thus * a benevolent paternal despo- 
tism ’ based on the will and the good of the people. It was 
‘a theocracy without God * and concerned itself both with 
the Church and the State. No fine distinction was drawn 
between the two and the orders were issued indiscriminately 
to both by Asoka who was Pope and Emperor combined in 
one. Thus in the Bhabru Edict His Sacred Majesty re- 
commends for study certain religious works to the members 
of the Sangha, and in the Sarnath Edict he provides penalties 
for those who might promote dissension in the Buddhist 
Church. He aJso tried to control the morals of the people. 

Asoka's Achievement — His Greatness. Did Asoka 
achieve his purpose ? Yes, to a great extent. He raised the 
moral tone of the society. His principle of ahtmsa or non- 
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injury or non-violence look a deep root in the Indian coil 
and still persists. He succeeded in doing a lot of good to the 
people. He raised Buddhism from the position ot a local 
religious sect to that of a world-religion. All this he achieted 
while fully maintaining the administrate e \igour of his 
Empire. “His reign saw the final triumph of those centripetal 
forces that had been at work since the day s of Bimbisara. 
The conquest of Kalinga completed the unification of non- 
Tamil India under the hegemony of Magadha." The barriers 
between Aryan and non-Aryan India broke down and the 
history of India as distinguished from Aiyavarta began. 

His life-work entitles Asoka to a high place among the 
galaxy of world’s great men and in the history of his own 
country, his age, and the world. Mr, H. G. W'ells m an 
interview “spoke of Asoka among all the thousands of kings, 
emperors, and majesties, great and little, as shining almost 
alone, a star.” ‘ Certainly Asoka’s place is m the gallery of 
the world’s greatest kings, “in his efforts to establish a 
kingdom of righteousness after the highest ideals of a 
theocracy, he had been likened to David and Solomon of 
Israel in the days of its greatest glory ; in his patronage of 
Buddhism which helped to transform a local into a world 
religion, he has been compared to Constantine in relation to 
Christianity ; m his philosohpy and piety, he recalls Marcus 
Auielms ; he was a Charlemagne in the extent of his empire, 
and, to some extent, in the methods of his administration too, 
while his Edicts, ‘rugged, uncouth, involved, full ot repetitions, 
read like the speeches of Oliver Cromwell in their mannerisms’ 

Lastly, he has been compared to Khalif Omar and 

Emperor Akbar ”t With the last mentioned he resembles 

in the extent of his empire, administrative organization and 
the humane principles underlying it, beneficent work for the 
good of the people and above all in the enunciation of 
principles of religious toleration, but differs from him regard- 
ing his pacific policy and banishment of war. 

But he outshines all the personages mentioned above in 
one respect viz,, m “the goal of cosmopolitanism that he 
placed before the world, the brotherhood not merely of the 
human, but of living, beings.” His peculiar greatness consists 

♦ Quoted m Samaddar J N. : “Glories of Magadha,” page 71, 

f Mookerji : “Asoka'*, page 1. 
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in his efforts to do good to the humanity, and to add to the 
material and spiritual happiness of the people. His reign 
did not add to the misery and suffering of the people as 
the reigns of great conquerors like Alexander, Napoleon, 
Samudragupta and Akbar. His reign was, therefore, one of 
the brightest interludes m the troubled history of mankind. 
This was his peculiar glory and he certainly was the greatest 
king of Hindu '^‘India, and perhaps of India and of the world. 

His End. Asoka died probably in 232 B.C. after a reign 
of forty years. His last days were not happily spent. 
Tradition represents him as a weakling and dotard. Late m 
life he took as his wife one Tishyarakshita and fell under 
her influence. She is believed to have been responsible for 
the blinding of his youthful son Kunala. Asoka s faith m and 
love for the Sangha, however, continued and before his death 
he resolved to give a thousand millions of gold pieces to it. 
He w'as able to give nine hundred and sixty millions. This was 
not liked by the heir-apparent, Samprati, son of Kunala, who 
stopped the supply of gold to Asoka. Xhus thwarted the 
great Puritan Emperor was unable to fulfil his vow. In 
despair he made his last gift to the Sangha — the half of an 
amalaka fruit. He followed this up by formally giving up 
his kingdom to the Sangha saying : — 

“With faith unchangeable, which nought can make, 
This gift of Earth’s immeasurable sphere 
I to the Saints’ Assembly freely make, 

And self-control I crave, of boon most dear, 

A good which changeth never.” 

He died soon after. The story goes that the kingdom was 
redeemed from the Sangha by the payment of forty millions 
of gold pieces which yet remained to complete the vow of 
the late king. Thus passed away Asoka, “the Imperial 
Saint, the great Maurya Emperor who raised the land we 
live m to its climax of glory and position.” 

Asoka's Successors — The Later Mauryas. Asoka had 
many sons, Kunala, Jalauka and Tivara being known. It is 
not certain who succeeded the great Emperor. There is a 
good deal of confusion and Buddhist and Jain traditions gi ve 
* “In the history of ancient India, the figure of Asoka stands out like 
some great Himalayan peak, clear against the sky, resplendent in the sun, 
while the lower and nearer ranges are hidden by the clouds.” 'Asoka 
in “the Heritage of India” series, Introduction, page 7. 
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different dynastic lists. There was probably a partition of the 
great Empire, and one of Asoka’s grandsons, Dasratha^ 
established himself in the eastern pait while another 
grandson Sampraiu established himself m the western part 
of the Empire. According to “Vayu Purana ' Kunala, the 
blind sonof x\soka, ruled for eight years. “Rajatanngni ' makes 
another son Jalaiika ruler of Kashmir. In Gandhara Asoka’s 
successor was Virasena. Thus there is considerable confusion, 
but Dasratha and Samprati seem to ha\e been real 
personalities. The presence of the first is proved b> his 
dedication of the ca\e-dw’ellings near Gaja to the Aji\akas 
while Samprati, according to the Jain tradition, is belie\ed to 
have played the part of a Jam Asoka. There were some other 
Maurya kings, the last of the imperial Mauryas being B; //nr- 
dratha. He fell a \ictim to a conspiracy and was assassinated 
by his commander-m-chief, Pitsliyamitra or Pushpmitra, who 
founded the new' dynasty of the Shuiigas. It seems that 
the piinces of the Maurya line continued to rule m ^fagadha 
as petty chiefs for many centuries, one of them being Puma* 
Varmaua w’ho lived in the 7th century A.D. 

Causes of the Downfall of the Mauryas. 'I he causes of 
Maur 3 'a downfall were many. In the absence of the modern 
means of communications the great Empire of the Mammas 
could not be kept intact for a long time. The centrifugal ten- 
dencies that have showm themselves time after time m Indian 
politics were bound to have their play at the first favourable 
opportunity. This w'as provided by the w'eak successoi s of Asoka. 
“His sceptre W’^as the bow' of Ul^'sses which could not be dtaw n 
by any weaker hand,” and, therefore, theie must have been 
administrative inefficiency. The loyalty of the provincials 
was gradually undermined by ministerial oppression thus 
setting m the process of decay w'hich could not be staved by 
the weak successors of Asoka. The pacific policy of Asoka 
which had eschewed the aggressive militarism of his predeces- 
sors could not but have considerably reduced the military 
strength of the state. No state can hope to live long v\ith 
the help of mere pious wishes and so the Empire of IMagadha 
had to suffer. It became the victim of aggression and revolts 
and soon new dynasties rose to take its place. Thus the 
Shungasand the Kanvas, and the Andhras rose to prominence. 
Thus “A'soka’s attempt to end war met with the same fate 
as the similar endeavours of President Wilson.” 
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The division and subdivision of the Empire among petty 
princes meant lack of political unity and the division in the re- 
sources of India. She was, therefore, tinable to present a united 
front to and beat back the waves of foreign invasions which 
began to approach her northern frontiers at this time. These 
foreign iu\asions were bound to hasten the downfall of the 
Empire. 

According to Vincent Smith, ‘‘the fall, of the Maury a 
authority probably was due in large measure to a reaction 
promoted by the Brahmans, whose privileged position must 
have been seriously affected by the extreme favour which Asoka 
showed to the Buddhist monks. The prohibition of bloody 
sacrifices and the irritating proceedings of the censors must 
have produced much unrecorded discontent, and we may 
fairly assume that when the strong hand of the old emperor 
dropped the sceptre, Brahman influence reasserted itself and 
produced a revolt against the inquisitorial tyranny of Asoka’s 
system.” The death-blow to the Maurya Empire was given 
by the coup <fetat by which Pushyamitra who was a patron 
of Brahmanism, came to power. 

The Succession States. Asoka “was the head of a great 
confederation ot states which were united under him for 
imperial purposes, but which for all purposes of civil 
government and internal administration retained their indepen- 
dence. He was the link which bound together m association 
for peace or war powers which were the natural rivals of one 
another.” When this link was broken these natural rivalries 
flared forth so that the Maurya Empire did not long survive 
Asoka. It broke into pieces and allowed scope for another 
struggle for supremacy, “in Central India and in the land 
of the Ganges the supremacy of the later Mauryas and of 
their successors, the Shungas, was disputed by the Andhras 
of the Deccan and the Kalmgas of Orissa ; and, now that 
the frontiers could no longer be held securely against hostile 
pressure from without, torrents of invasion burst into North- 
Western India through the channels which led from Bactria 
and from Eastern Iran.” We shall here take up the king- 
doms that took the place of the Mauryas in the interior of the 
country and describe the foreign invasions in the next chapter. 

The Shungas. Brihadratha, the last of the imperial Maurya 
was assassinated and his commander-in-chief, Pushya- 
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mitra^ replaced him on the throne by a military coup. He 
founded the new dynasty of the Shungas m 185 B.C, The 
origin of the dynasty is not certain. “Their name, which 
means ‘fig-tree/ may perhaps be tribal.” Some scholars take 
them to be of Iranian origin and worshippers of the sun-god viz. 
Mithra. The famous Sanskrit grammarian, Panini, considers 
them to be descendants of Bharadwaja and, therefore, Brah- 
mans. They seem to ha\e been closely connected with the 
Kingdom of Vidisha'^ and the viceroyalty of Ujjain in western 
India.^ It is probable that either Pushyamitra or his son 
Agnimitra was Viceroy of Ujjain during the time of the 
later Mauryas before the Shungas assumed the imperial dignity. 

Pushyamitra seems to have been a capable ruler. He 
was able to preserve for a time something of the glory of 
the imperial Mauryas. At the very outset the Shungas had 
to contend with the kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar whose 
king Yajnasena was hostile to the new king. The latter was 
defeated and his kingdom was annexed to the \'’iceroyalty 
of Ujjain or Vidisha which was under the king’s son, Agni- 
mitra. 

Another important event of the reign is a Greek (Vavana) 
invasion of India in C. 155-3 B.C. The invader is believed 
to have been ^Menander or Demetrios. The scope of the 
invasion extended to Saket in Oudh, Madhyamika near 
Chitor, and the river Sindhu in Central India. Pataliputra 
Itself was threatened. The tide, however, w’as stemmed 
by the might of the Shungas and the invader had to retire 
to his country. There was another encounter with the 
Yavanas who challenged Pushyamitra’s claim to the imperial 
dignity by checking the progress of the sacrificial horse. 
This time, too, they were defeated on the banks of Sindhu 
river by Vasumitra, son of Agnimitra and grandson of 
Pushyamitra. 

As a result^ of these victories Pushyamitra ruled over an 
extensive SBfnre which included almost the whole of Madhya- 
desh^as far as Jalandhara in the west and including the cities 
of Ayodhya, Vidisha, Bhathutand Pataliputra w^hich continued 
to be the seat of government and the official residence of 
Pushyamitra, Vidisha was under Prince Agrimitra as his 
father’s Viceroy. There was another Viceroy in Kosala, 


Modem Bhilsa and Besnagar. 
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and the king’s brother-m-law Virasena held the command 
of the frontier posts on the Nermada, To show that he was 
the undisputed ruler of these dominions, Agnimitra performed 
the Ashvamedha sacrifice twice in his reign. The performance 
of this Yedic rite shows that the Shunga king was a Hindu. 
Indeed Buddhist tradition represents him as a relentless foe 
and persecutor of Buddhism. It is clear that with the Shungas 
a Brahmanical reaction had set in. 

Pushy amitra was succeeded by his son, Agnimitra in or 
about 149 B.C. Agnimitra is believed to have ruled for 
eight years. He is the hero of “Malavikagnimitram,” the well- 
known drama of Kalidasa. We do not know much about him. 
According to the Puranas he had eight successors.* Vasit- 
Jycstha or Su-Jyesf ha or Jethamitr a ^ who "was probably a 
brother of Agnimitra, succeeded him. The next to come to 
the throne was Agnimitra’s son, V aaumitra^ the victor of 
the Yavanas. He was succeeded by Andhraka or Odraka, 
Pulindaka, Ghosha, Vajramitra and Bhagvata who is identi- 
fied with Bhaghbhadra in whose reign the Vishnu pillar at 
Besnagar ^\as erected by Heliodorus, son of Dion, the Yavana 
ambassador of Antialcidas, king of Takshashila at Vidisha. 
The successor of Bhagvata and the last of the line was 
Devabhumi or Devabhuti, He was a man of licentious habits 
and according to Bana’s “Harsha-Charita” lost his life at the 
hands of a daughter of his slave-wcman disguised as his 
queen. This was done at the instance of the king’s Brahman 
minister, Vasudeva Kanva. 

This virtually ended the Shunga dynasty, but some of 
them might have continued as lesser chiefs till the rise of 
the Andhras. The rule of the dynasty lasted for about 
112 >ears and came to an end in C. 73 B. C. The Shunga 
rule is not altogether de\oid of glory. They checked the 
surging tide of the Yavana invasion m the interior of the 
country. In the words of Ray Chaudhan, “there was an outburst 
of acti\ity in the domains of religion, literature and art, 
comparable to that of the Guptas.” Patanjali, the great 
grammarian, lived in this period. Important buildings and 
sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut testify to the fact that 
arts and crafts flourished. In the domain of religion there 

♦Pargiter : "Dynasties of the Kah Age,” page 70. 
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was a Brahmanical revival and Bhagvatism or the Ehakti 
cult flourished and even claimed foreign conveits. 

The Kanvas or Kanvayanas, Vasudeva Kanva usurped 
the throne after the assassination of Devahhuti and founded the 
Kctnva or the Kanvayana Dynasty. He and his three succes- 
sors, Bhumimitra^ Narayan^ and Sitsar^iiati, occupied the 
throne only for forty-five years. W'e do not know much about 
them except that “they had the neighbouring kings in subjection 
and were righteous.” According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar when 
the Shunga kings became weak, they (the Kan\as) usurped the 
power of the state and ruled like the Peshwas in later days, “not 
uprooting the dynasty of their masters but reducing them to 
the character of nominal sovereigns.” The last of them was 
slain by a king of the Andhra or Safvahatia dynasty which 
had by this time risen to power. The Kanva dynasty lasted for 
forty-five years from B. C. 73 to 28 B. C. 

The Andhras or the Shatvahanas. The Andhras were 
an old tribe w’hich is referred to in a legend in the “Aitreya 
Brahman” of C. 800 B. C. In about 300 B.C. at the time 
of the first hlaurj’as we hear of them as a powerful people 
with a considerable territory outside the scope of the ^lau^ya 
Empire. They w^ere soon brought under the sway of that 
Empire and were included in Asoka’s Empire though they 
must have enjoyed considerable autonomy. After Asoka’s 
death they must have declared their independence and soon 
became sovereigns of the Deccan. Later on in C. 28 B- C. 
one of their kings whose name is unknown invaded Magadha, 
and after slaying the last Kanva king extended the Andhra 
authority over that region. 

They were of mixed Aryan blood — “Brahmans with a mix- 
ture of Naga blood.” They originally occupied the deltas of the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers in the eastern Deccan. They 
are now represented by the Telugu speaking people. The 
dynasty was also called the Satvahana Dynasty. “The w^ord 
Satvahana, in its corrupt form Salivahana, is almost a house- 
hold word all over India, although the popular fancy has 
made the strange mistake of taking it for the name of an indi- 
vidual king.” 

The founder of the dynasty was King Simuha (200 8 . C. 
according to “Cambridge History of India” and 240 or 230 B, C, 
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according to Smith). He was succeeded hy Krishna ox Kanha 
by whose time the sway of the Andhras was extended towards 
the west almgst to the Western Ghats. The third king was 
Srt Satkanii who fought against Kharavela of Kalinga and 
extended his sway towards the west over Vidisha and Ujjam. 
The Puranas give us a list of some twenty-seven more 
kings of the line, but most of them are mere names as we do 
not know anything about them. One of them slew the last 
Kanva king. The seventeenth in the line, Hala^ is associated 
with a literary work Saptashaii. 

The Andhras came in conflict with the expanding powder of 
the foreigners who had settled in Gujarat Kathiawar m 
Western India. Towards the end of the first century A. D. 
the Western Satraps of Gujarat- Kathiawar and Malwa 
extended their sway over a part of Central India and the 
Western Deccan. The whole of the Deccan seemed to be in 
danger of witnessing a foreign conquest. To avert this 
danger was the work of the Andhra prince, Gauiamiputra 
Satkarni, who defeated the Western Satraps and extended 
his sway over Western Deccan. His was a glorious reign 
during which both Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism were 
flourishing. His son, Vasishthiputra SriPiilumayi^ however,- 
was defeated by Rudradaman, the great Saka Satrap of Ujjain, 
whose dominions now included Malwa, Gujarat, and Rajpu- 
tana. A matrimonial alliance was arranged between the two 
dynasties, Pulumayi marrying the daughter of Rudradaman. 
This struggle, however, continued probably to the ad\ antage 
of the Satraps, but in the reign of Gautamipntra Yajna Sri 
some territory seems to have been recovered. Some of his coins 
bear the figure of a ship which shows that his power was not 
merely confined to land. The Empire, however, shrank and 
the last three kings, Vijaya^ Chandra Sri^ zxx&Pidumayi IV 9 
probably ruled in the eastern provinces only. 

The most potent cause of the downfall of the Andhras was 
a series of foreign invasions which sapped up the energies of 
the Empire. The weak successors of Yajna Sri could not rise 
equal to the occasion and had to be contented with the eastern 
provinces. From here they were ousted by the Pallavas. 
They had already lost their western provinces to the Saka 
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Satraps. Maharashtra was lost to the Abhiras, and the 
Kuntala region to the Kadambas. 

The Andhra Empire lasted for about 450 years till 225 A. D. 
It covered a wide area, extending over the whole of the 
Deccan, the South Indian peninsula, Central India, and for a 
time over Magadha. Their western capital was Pratishthana, 
modern Paithan, on the Godavery, while Dhanyakataka near 
Bezwada on the Krishna was their eastern capital. The 
period saw a good deal of literary, artistic, and commercial 
activity. The Andhra monarchs were the p^atrons of Prakrit 
literature. Sapfa-shati was either written by an Andhra king 
Hala himself or was dedicated to him. Maharashtri as a 
polished dialect of Prakrit literature developed in this period. 
Many Buddhist caves including one at Karli were exca\ ated 
in this period. There is evidence for believing that a brisk 
trade was earned on with Rome towards the west and the with 
Malaya Peninsula and southern China towards the east. The 
Andhras were patrons of Hinduism but Buddhism also flourish- 
ed under them. The numismatic and epigraphic evidence testi- 
fies to the existence of an elaborate system of administration. 

The Cheta Dyiuisty. Kalinga, for whose conquest so 
much trouble had been taken by Asoka, also became indepen- 
dent under the Cheta Dynasty during the time of the later 
Mauryas or early Shungas in the first century B. C, or earlier. 
We do not know anything about the first tvro kings, but the 
Hathigumpha inscription on the Udayagiri hill near Cuttock 
(156 B. C.) tells us something about the third king, Kharavela. 
He came to the throne at the age of twenty-four probably in 
169 B. C. He soon consolidated his power and sent expedi- 
tions to the west defying the power of Satkarni and won the 
homage of Rathikas and Bhojakas. This achievement did not 
satisfy his ambition and he followed it up by an expedition 
against Magadha. He harassed the king of Rajgriha so that 
he fled to Mathura. This was followed by some other expedi- 
tions in the Gangetic valley and the south. King Kharavela 
is given the credit of completing or repairing a canal which 
had not been used since the days of the Nandas. He was a 
devout Jain though tolerant of other religions. Beyond this 
we do not know anything either of Kharavela or the subsequent 
history of Kalinga, 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1 Wijtc a short note on the reign of Bindusara (Pap'es 153-134) 
sJf 2. Who was Asoka ’ tlive a brief description of his reign What 
are our sources of information for the reign ’ (Pages 141, 150-1 75) 

Discuss the importance of the I^linga War > Why was jt 
a ti rning-point m the history of Asoka and Buddhism > {Pages 151-152) 

*4 Describe the measures adopted by Asoka to promote and 
xini\ Cl sal I ze the cause of Buddhism (Pages 153-154) (P, CJ 1033) 

5 Briefly describe Asoka’s religious principles What do you 
understand by his Dhamtua or Law ot Piety ? What measure did he 
adopt to propagate it ’ (Pages 154-157) 

6 Stale clearly vibat Asoka meant by the term “Dhamma”, and show 
how his notion ot Dhamma influenced his imperial policy (Pages 155-156) 

fP. U. 1936) 

7 Gne a brief description of Asoka's edicts Mark them on a map 

of India and point out their importance Or What may be learnt from 
the Rf ck Edicts about King Asoka’s ideas of Government, morals and 
religion ’ (Pages 157-159) (B A. 1912) 

8 Write a short note on the Mauryan Art. How far was it 
influenced by I’ersian ideas ? (Pages 160-163} 

9 Describe the Mauryan imperial policy and say what radical 

change it underwent under Asoka (Pages 163-164) (P. U 1936) 

10. Briefly describe the extent of Asoka’s Empire and mark it in 
an ^bne map of India (Page 165) 

Describe the system of administration under Asoka What 
administrative reforms are ascribed to him > (Pages 165-166) 

12. Give a brief estimate of Asoka’s achievement What place 
does he occupy in the history of India, world, and Buddhism > Why is 
he regarded as the greatest King of Hindu India (Pages 166-168) 

13. Asoka’s reign has been described as “cne of the brightest inter- 
ludes in the troubled history of mankind ” (Pages 166-168) (M A. 1931) 

14. Describe Asoka as (a) a missionary, religious preacher and 
mjopagandist, (See Pagesl53-15‘4) {b) a ruler and King (Pages 151-156) 

15 What do you know of the Later Mauryas "> Plow did the 
^dynasty come to an end ^ Discuss tlie causes of downfall of the 
Maurya dynasty (Pages 168-170) 

16. Briefly sketch the rise anSt Ifall of the Mauryan Empire. 
(Pages 135-169} 

17 Desciibe the Foreign Policy of the Imperial Maui:yas 
(Pages 135-169) 

i 18. Describe the rise and fall of the Shungas and the Kanvas. What 
are our sources of information for the period ? (Pages 170-173) 

A^19. Trace the career of Pushyamitra Discuss the theory that the 
horse sacnflce of this monarch was the beginning of a Brahmanical 
reaction against Buddhism (Pages 170-172) 

Describe the story of the rise and fall of the Andhras, particular- 
ly aescnbing their struggle wuth the Wastem Satraps. (Pages 173-175) 

21. Write a note on Kharavela of Kalinga (Page 175) 
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INVASIONS AND SETTLEMENTS OF BACTRIANS, GREEKS, 
PARTHIAN*? AND SCVTHIANS 

Indo-Bactrians and Indo-Parthians. The death of 
Alexander the Great was a signal for the disruption of the 
Syrian Empire. Its eastern provinces including Bactria and 
Parthia, fell to the lot of one of his generals, Seleukos 
Nikator. It was in about 250 B. C., when Asoka the Great 
was at the height of his power, that Bactna and Parthia, 
two provinces of this % ast empire revolted against Antiochos 
of the Seleucid dynasty and established their independence. 
In Bactria the Greek governor established a new line of 
independent Greek rulers while in Parthia a national Govern- 
ment was formed. 

While Bactria and Parthia were settling down as inde- 
pendent countries the downfall of the Mauryas plunged 
India into chaos. The political weakness of India lured 
foreigners to invade it. For more than two centuries, the 
greater part of North-Western India was governed by 
foreigners who are called Indo-Greeks or Indo-Bactrians or 
Indo-Parthians. During this period, two lines of Greek 
princes ruled on the frontiers of India. It was at this 
time that India came into contact with Hellenic or Greek 
civilization and the cultures of the East and the West 
rubbed shoulders with each other. A large number of coins, 
bearing the names of these Indo- Greek rulers have been 
discovered and come to our help in tracing the history of 
these foreign rulers, of whom forty-five are known to us. 

Bactria. Bactria corresponds to modem Balkh which 
is situated beyond the Hindukush mountains. In ancient 
times It occupied a very strategic position as it was on the 
chief highw’ays between India and the w'est. After the 
death of Ale.xander, it fell to the share of Seleukos Nikator 
and soon became an important seat of Hellenic or Greek 
culture. In about 250 B. C., Diodotus, the Greek governor 
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of Bactria revolted against Antiochos Theos, the Syriai 
monarch, and set up an independent kingdom. Thus s 
new dynasty was established in Bactria. Under the rule o 
the third king of this dynasty, Euthydemos, the mdependenc< 
of Bactria was formally recognised by the Syrian monarcl 
(208 B. C) Antiochos the Great who gave his daughter ii 
marriage to his son, Demetrios. Antiochos then turned his 
eyes towards India. Crossing the Hindukush mountains 
he invaded the Kabul valley and inflicted a crushing defeai 
on its king, Subhagsena. Alter taking a large amount ol 
money as indemnity, Antiochos retired to Syria, but he had 
exposed the political weakness of India. 

The Bactrian invasion of India. Under Euthydemos 
Bactria grew into a very powerful kingdom. In 190 B. C., 
Demetrios, the son of Euthydemos, invaded Kabul and look 
possession of the north*western provinces of the Magadhan 
empire — Afghanistan, Sindh and portions of the Panjab. 
He was a mighty monarch and won the title of King 
of the Indians.” He maintained a huge army, containing 
60,000 men. The seat of his government was at Sagala 
which was rechristened as Euthydemia, after his father. 
It so happened that while he was carrying out an independent 
kingdom in India, one Eukratides usurped the Bactnan 
throne and established a new dynasty there (175 B. C.) 
Demetrios failed to dislodge him. Thus he gained a new 
kingdom m India, but lost the old one in Bactria. Eukratides 
was not destined to enjoy his ill-gotten throne for a long time. 
“ He was cruelly murdered by his own son, who drove his 
chariot over the bloody remains of his father.” * Soon after, 
Demetrios lost his Indian possessions as well and his own 
grandson deposed him. Then began internal dissensions 
which led to the decline of these Greek princes. The north- 
western part of India was parcelled out among a host of 
Greek princelings related either to the race of Demetrios 
or Eukratides. 

Menander. Menander was the greatest among these 
Indo-Greek kings and is known as Milinda in the Buddhist 
work, Milindpanha, “ The Questions of Milinda '' — a Pali 


* R, Cm Majumdar's Ancient Indian Htstory and QtvthzaUon^ 
p. 146 , 
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treatise on the fundamental principles of liuddhist philosophy.*^ 
He was a contemporary ot the Huddhist elder Nagasena 
who con\erted him to I>uddhisni. Ife was born at the 
Milage of Kalasi, in the island of Alexandria and probably 
belonged to the house of Eiithydemos, father of I )emetrios. 

‘‘The extent of his conquests is indicated b\ the great 
\anet\ and wide diffusion of his coins which ha\e been 
found (j\€r a \er> vMde extent of country as far west 
as Kabul and as far east as ifathura/'t He led several 
expeditions into the interior of Northern India conquered 
the Indus peninsula called Surashtra, occupied Mathura 
on the Jamna, reduced Saketa in Oudh, Madhyamika near 
Chitor and threatened even the imperial capital Pataliputia. 
His advance on Fatal iputra was, however, repulsed by the 
Sunga King, Pushyamitra. Strabo describes him as the 
master ot the Panjab, Sindh and Kathiawar. 

He had his capital at Sagala or Sakala, modern Sialkot 
in the I^anjab, which was a great commercial centre and 
an important seat of light and learning. It vied w’lth 
Patahpulra in grandeur. It was “situated in a delightful 
country, abounding in parks and gardens, gioves and lakes 
and tanks, a paradise of livers and mountains ard woods.I: 

Menander was a devout follower of Buddhism and was 
considered as a Buddhist saint. Plutarch remarks that upon 
his death, the cities of his realm contended for the honour 
of preserving his ashes. His relics were placed under 
He won undying fame as a philosopher and just ruler- 

\Ve learn of another Indo-Greek king, named Antialkidas 
who ruled at Taxila from 140 to 130 B. C. Our information 
about him is derived from an inscription on a stone column 
at Besnagar near Bhilsa in the Gw^ahor State. It records 
that the pillar was built in honour of Knshan (Vasudeva) 
by the Greek ambassador Heliodorus the son of Dio, a 
native of Taxila who had come as an ambassador from 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagbhadra, then in the 
fourteen year of his reign. The Besnagar pillar inscription 

• The Cambridge History of India : p 549, 

f Political History of Ancient India . Kaye hand buri^ 2C2 

* Translation ; Rhys Dai ids p. 2, 
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9ias a rtireefola signincanae. it assigns an early date to the 
©iIAoPVAslJbv aid proves that Greeks had adopted 
fqTth'j is described as a follower of 

Bhagvata religion.’* Lastly it testifies to the existence of 
diplomatic relations between the Indian King of Bhilsa 
and the Greek King of Taxila. 

The Greek rule in north-western India did not last long. 
Weakened by the internal dissension among the rival lines 
of Euthy demos and Eukratides, the Greek power was 
crushed by inroads of the Sakas and the Parthians, The 
Sakas or Scythians, a nomadic tribe living on the Jaxartes 
river (Syr Dana), destroyed the Greek monarchy m Bactria. 
Pushed southward by another tribe Yiieh-chi, the Sakas 
fell upon the Indo-Greek kingdoms and wiped them out of 
existence. The end of the Bactrians may be fixed betw^een 
140 and 130 B. C. The last Indo-Greek king was Hermaeus 
who was overthrown by the Kushans. 

We have already noted that coins are our mam source for 
reconstructing the history of these Indo-Greek kings. They 
are distributed over a wide area, extending from the Kabul 
valley to the western districts of the United Provinces. 
Their coins are bilingual, having Greek legend on one side 
and Prakrit one on the other. Usually the royal titles were 
in Greek, The figures of animals \vere not unfrequently 
stamped on their coins. Some of the coins of Demetrius 
bear the figure of elephant’s head. 

The Indo-Parthians or Pahlavas. Parthia which lay to 
the south-east of the Caspian Sea, revolted against the 
Seleucid monarch of Syria, almost simultaneously with the 
Bactnan revolt in the middle of the third century B.C. The 
revolt of Parthia was of a national character and was headed 
by one Arsakes w^ho founded the Arsakidan dynasty. It 
lasted for more than five hundred years and held sway over 
the lands included in the old Persian Empire. It was some 
Parthian king who overthrew the last Greek principality in 
the Kabul valley. 

The first Parthian king to invade India was Mithridates I 
(171-136 B.C.) who annexed the territory between the Indus 
and the Jhelum in about 138 B.C. This led to a close 
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connection between India and Paithia with the consequence 
that the Persian title of batrap or the Great Satrap continued 
to be used in India for a long time. Several Parthian 
princes ruled on the frontiers of India between 130 B.C. to 
50 A.D. The earliest of these vva^ Maue» who ruled over 
the Western Punjab m about 90 Il.C. and took the title of 
the great king of kings. He appears to be a Saka chief 
owing nominal subordination to the Parthians. 

The most important of these Indo- Parthian chiefs was 
Gondophernes whose very name is Persian. His kingdom 
included Kabul, Kandhar and Ta\ila. According to a very 
early Christian tradition, Apostle St. Thomas visited his 
court, converted him and his family to Christianity and in 
the end suffered martyrdom. 

The rule of the Indo- Parthians came to an end in the 
middle of the first century A.D., when tlie Saka chiefs, 
pushed southward by the nomad hordes of the Yueh-thi 
supplanted Indo-Greek princes in the Panjab. 

The Sakas or Scythians. The Sakas or Scy thians, as we 
have already related, were a nomadic tribe which at first lived 
on the northern bank of the Jaxartes or Syr Dana river. 
Pushed southward by the nomadic hordes of Yueh-chi, they 
fell upon Bactna and destroyed tlie (ireek monarchy there. 
About the middle of the second century B.C., they spread 
over modern Afghanistan and Balochistan and entered India 
through various ways. One of their settlements was called 
Sakasthan (now corrupted into Seistan) after them- The 
Sakas established three settlements m India — two in Northern 
India and one in Western India. Taxila and ^lathura were 
the capitals of their principalities in Northern India while 
the third included Malw'a and Kathiaw’ar. The Saka chiefs 
ruled over these petty kingdoms for about a century’ and took 
up the title of Satrap or Viceroys. ‘This word later on was 
Indianised into Kshatrapas.) Their title shows that they 
were subordinate to Parthia but there is no evidence to 
support this conclusion. The Saka rulers of Taxila and 
Mathura are styled as Northern Satraps and those 'of 
Kathiawar as the Western Satraps. 

We get fiequent references to Sakas in Indian literature, 

m fVlPk TTHii'+c TV'Tsirmcmrifi A-f-#' Onr cnTirvlio- 
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mented by ihe Jam work Kalakacharya-Kathanaka which 
gives an interesting description of the Saka invasions of 
Western India. Several inscriptions make a mention of the 
Saka rulers who are also known to us by their coins. 

One of the earliest of these Saka chiefs was Maues whose 
kingdom included Taxila. Azes who followed him destroyed 
the Indo-Greek rule in the eastern Punjab. Kajula was one 
of the earliest Saka chiefs of Mathura, who took the title of 
Great Satrap. He is mentioned m an inscription at Mathura 
and IS described as * king of kings ’ on coins. Patika and 
Kharaosta, two more Saka chiefs of this place are known to us. 

The * Western Satraps ’ is the designation given to the 
Saka princes who ruled in Western India and belonged to 
the Kshaharatas. They conquered Malwa and Maharashtra 
from the Andhras and occupied Nasik. One line ruled at 
x^Iaharastra and had their capital at Nasika. The other line 
ruled at Ujjam in Malwa. Bhumaka and Nahapana were 
the outstanding chiefs of the dynasty that ruled at Maharashtra. 
Nahapana*s kingdom extended from Suppara on the Western 
Coast to Mandasor in Malwa. He was a very powerful 
sovereign and probably some prince of his dynasty started the 
Saka era of 78 A.D. He was m constant war with Malwa 
in the north and the Andhras in the South. Gautamiputra 
Satkarni, the Andhra king, restored the fortunes of his 
dynasty by inflicting a crushing defeat on the Saka chiefs of 
Malwa and Maharashtra. 

The Saka dynasty that ruled in Malwa had Ujjam for its 
capital. After the death of Gautamiputra, the Saka chiefs 
of Ujjain became po^\e^fui n\als of the Audhras. Rudra- 
daman, the grand son of Chashtana, was the outsanding chief 
of this dynasty. He united the two Saka principalities of 
Malwa and Maharashtra and twice defeated the Andhra 
King, Pulumayi II. At last peace w’as concluded between 
the two, which was strengthened by the marriage of 
Pulumayi with the daughter of Rudradaman. 

His inscription at Girnar is full of literary and historical 
interest. We learn from it that Rudradaman was an 
accomplished prince and that he repaired the Sudarshan 
lake built by the Mauryas. He accepted Kanishka as his 
overlord though his successors became independent. The 
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Inscription is written in classical banskrit style, with many 
figures <jf speech. It i-r, an important document and contra- 
dicts Mav Muller's theor\ of Sanskrit Renaissance. It 
informs us that the Saka chiefs \\ ere being II induised with 
great rapidity In imbibing the mam principles of Hindu 
culture. 

The Western Satrapa continued to rule u\er a part of 
Deccan for more than a centur> and a half. Several Saka 
chiefs ruled over Ujjain till the ri««e of the Gupta power. 
The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta makes a men- 
tion of the Sakas as paying he mage to the Gupta sovereign* 
It was Chandragupta \’ikramadu>a who finalK crushed the 
Saka power at Ujjain. 

According to Jain tradition, the Sakas of L’jjain were once 
driven out b^ a valiant king Vikraniadit>a (Sun of Power j 
who celebrated this event b> founding the Vikrama era 
which IS reckoned from 58 B. C. Of course the Saka rule 
over Ujjain was again established in the second centurv A. D. 
Some scholars consider \ ikramaditva merely a legendary hero 
and do not attach any importance to him, though he is a 
leading figure in Indian tradition. It is lust possible that if 
the ancient site of Ujjain is dug out, material might be 
discovered to piove his existence. At any rate t is not 
possible to ignore him where so many legends are connected 
with him. 

Greek or Hellenic influence on Indian Culture. 

Endless controversy centres round the question of Greek 
influence on Indian culture. The western scholars are very 
enthusiastic in remarking that Indian civilisation owes a 
great debt to Greek or Hellenic culture. But a careful 
study of Indian history will reveal the insignificance of the 
Greek influence on Indian life and thought. The coinage 
and sculpture appear to have been influenced by the Greek 
technique but on the whole India did not gam much from 
her contact with the Greeks. 

The question of Greek influence begins with the invasions 
of Alexander, Seleucos and Antiochos. These invasions could 


♦Ancient India : Veda Vyasa, pp. 189-90. Girnar « modern Juna- 
garh m Kathiawar. 
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ha\ e produced little influence on Indian civ ilisation as they 
were mere raids. They were episodes in the history of India. 
Cultures cannot be influenced by such momentary incidents. 
IMegasthenes’ description shows that the Indian culture was 
unadulterated. The Indians did not ape the foreigners and 
at that time their literature, science and art bear no Greek 
signs. 

If any Greek influence was exerted on Indian life, it was 
when Indo-Greek kingdoms were founded m the north-west 
of India. Demetrius and his successors ruled there for more 
than a century. It was at this time that the cultures of 
East and West came into close contact with each other. 
‘ The tendency was for Indo-Greek and other foreign princes 
and people to become Hinduised rather than for Indian 
princes and iieople to become Hellenised’."*^ The Ilesnagar 
inscription and the religion of the Kushan kings clearly 
prov e that- 

The Indian coinage drew its main inspiration from the 
Graeco-Bactrians. At farst the Indian coins were very crude 
and usually punch-marked. The Greek coins, on the other 
hand, were very polished and bore two dies, bearing the 
effigy and the title of the king on one side and some other 
device on the other. In the beginning the Indians followed 
this type completely ; every feature of their coins became 
Hellenistic. Greek legends and types from Greek mythology 
were adopted. Gradually the hellenistic qualities disappeared 
and the engravers began to give free expression to their own 
ideas. * The result was not a mere borrowing, from abroad 
but a synthesis.’ 

There is no reason to suppose that Indian architecture 
was in any way influenced by Greek art. But the Gandhara 
school of sculpture was largely influenced by the Greek 
methods of composition and technique. The subjects were 
purely Indian. Although Indians borrowed largely both from 
the Greeks and the Persians, ‘ the spirit of their productions 
was always inherently their owM.’f Sir John Marshall 
remarks in the same strain. ‘*The art which they practised 
was essentially a national art having its root in the heart 
and in the faith of the people, and giv ing eloquent expre- 

* Aryan Rule in India ' Havell. 

fR. C. Majumdar . Ancient Indian History and Civilization, p 281 . 
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sbiun to their bpintual behefb and tu their deep and intuitne 
sympathy with nature/' 

Some bcholars trace Greek influence in Indian litcratgre 
and attribute the origin of Indian drama to it. But the 
consensus ot opinion is that Indian literature beats no sign 
of Greek influence. The art of writing diama in Indais 
absolutely natne. ‘The resemblances are &o few and 
superficial and the diflerentes so many and fundamental 
that the theory has been generally discarded,' The Lbamk- 
the work on Indian medicme, has. been sujipused 
to show exidence ot Greek influence but there is no proof 
of it. Indian folk-tales migrated to the west and Panchuiantra 
ofTers an interesting instance. 

In the realm of astiononn and astrologv, India owes a 
huge debt to Greece. It is openly admitted. ‘The Va\ana& 
are barbarians. Yet the science of astrum my originated 
with them and for this reason they must be reverenced 
like gods/* Indian books on astronomy employ Greek 
technical terms and methods. The art of casting horusci.pes, 
which has survived till to-day is Greek in origin. Later on 
India taught mathematics and astronomy to Arabs who 
carried this branch of learning to the west. 

In the domain of philosophy, the Greeks teem lu have 
borrowed a good deal from India. They adopted the doctrine 
of Yoga or meditation, the ideas cf asceticism and abstinence 
from meat. The Neo-Platonic school of AIe^andrla and 
Gnosticism show traces of Hindu influence. 

Thus we discover that there was very slight Hellenic 
influence on Indian life and thought- The Greeks were rather 
Hinduised. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Write a short account of Indo-Greek Kings {P V 193S) 

2. Estimate the extent of the Greek influence in annent India 

3 Write short notes on : — Menander. Heliodorus column at 

Besnagar. Demetrius, Antialkidas and Sakas 

4 Gi\'e a brief account of the Western Satraps. 


* Gargi Samhita, 




CHAPTER IX 

KANISHKA AKD THK TRANSFORMATIC^N OF BUDDHISM 

The Rise of the Klushans. The Kushans were a sectioj 
of the great nomadic tribe called the Yueh-chi which original 
ly lived in Chinese Turkistan. In about 3 65 B.C. the Yueh-ch 
were driven out from their home by another nomadic trib< 
called Hiung-nu (Huns). They migrated towards the south 
west and after overpowering the Wu-sun tribe fell upon the 
Sakas whom they drove out from Bactria. In the meanwhile th« 
vanquished W’u-sun tribe revived its power and drove th< 
\'ueh-chi further west into the Ta-hia territory washed by the 
Oxus river. The Yueh-chi subdued the Ta-hia people and 
established their capital to the north of the Oxus in the terri- 
tory now belonging to Bukhara. It was here in the Oxus 
valley that they gave up their nomadic h^bit and picked up 
tlie rudiments of civilisation- The Yueh-chi tribe lost its 
solidarity as the five clans that composed it established five 
independent principalities. More than a hundred years after 
their settlement in Bactria, the chief of the Kushans — one of 
the five clans of the Yueh-chi, — gained supremacy over the 
other tribes. The chief of the Kushan tribe was Kujula 
Kadphises or Kadphises I who thus became the first Kushan 
monarch. 

Kadphises I. Kadi)hiseb 1 was a very powerful monarch 
under whom Bactria once more became the nursery of a great 
power which was destined to dominate north-western India. 
History repeated itself and the Kushans like their predeces- 
sors, the Yavanas, speedily became the masters of the adjacent 
territories lying to the south of the Hindukush, that is to say 
modern Kabul and ‘Kandhara’.'*' Throughout his long career, 
Kadphises I was engaged in destroying the Parthian and 
Greek dominions on the north -w'estern borders of India, He 
was not destined to extend his sway over India as he died full 
of years and full of laurels at the age of eighty, I But he had 

" * The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 583. 

"f Mojumdar : Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, p. 152. 
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performed a mighty task bv founding the bUong Kushan Em- 
pire. ills reign probably lasted from 40 to 7H A. I>. 

His coins, most of \\hich were struck at Kabul, show that 
he was the ally and afterwards the successor cf ifernuius, 
the last Cireek king of the Kabul valley- Accf)rding to 
Marshall the current view that Kadphises J loiviuered 
Herma ns is wrong. 

Kadphises 11. The task of extending the Kushan djmnnions 
to India was accomplished by his son and siic(.e‘-sor \ ima 
Kadphises or Kadphises II (78 to 1 10 A. I>J. He brought 
under his sway almost the whole of Northern India. His 
kingdom extended as far as Benares and Gliasiipur to the east 
and as far as the Narbada river to the south. Nahapana and 
other Saka satraps in Maiwa and western India considered him 
as their overlord. Kadphises II, thus, was the master of a 
vast empire w^hich included the Oxus vallev, Kabul and Gan- 
dhara besides his Indian provinces. He ruled his Indian 
dominions not in person but through viceroys who issued coin*- 
without the name of the king. Sten Konow and Smith believe 
that the Saka era of 78 A.D. was established bv Kadphises 1 1 
but there is no definite evidence to prove this view. None of 
his coins or inscriptions contain any dates which are referable 
to an era of his institution. 

In spite of such a glorious military career, Kadphises II was 
not successful m his war with China. By the close of the 
first century A. D. China had become very powerful and one 
of its generals Pan Chao earned his triumphant arms as far as 
the Caspian Sea and Parthia. Alarmed at these Chinese vic- 
tories Kadphises II challenged the Chinese power by demand- 
ing in marriage .the hand of a Chinese princess- This being 
refused, Kadphises II sent a huge army to the Chinese frontier 
under the general Si. The Kushan army crossed the moun- 
tainous region and appeared m Kashgar w^here the Chinese 
troops, under Pan Chao were waiting for it. In the encounter 
that followed the Kushan army suffered a crushing defeat (90 
A.D.). Kadphises II was made to pav an annual tribute to 
the Chinese Emperor. He often senk missions to China. 

The conquests of the first two Kushan kings opened up the 
path of commerce betw^een India, the Roman Empire and 
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China, and after the Roman fashion Kadphi&es struck gold 
coins in addition to silver and copper coins. Kadphises II sent 
an embassy to the Roman Emperor Tarjan (99 A.D.) His 
coins are bilingual, having Greek legend on the ob\erse and 
the Prakrit one on the reverse. They reveal him a worshipper 
of Siva as the title of ‘J^Iahisvara is applied to him in one ins- 
cription. In the Prakrit version Kadphises II is called ‘the great 
king, the king of kings, the sovereign of all the people, the 
great sovereign Hima Kadphises, the saMOur.’ His coins ha\e 
been discovered as far eastwards as Ghazipur and Gorakhpur. 

The Kushan Chronology. The chronology of the 
Kushans presents great difficulty to the scholars who have 
failed to arrive at any definite conclusions. It is, therefore, 
still uncertain. Kadphises II is said to have died in 110 A.D. 
Dr. Smith, Sir John Marshal and several other historians 
suggest that Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka in 115 
or 120 A.D. This gap of five or ten years is explained away 
by the fact that Kanishka was not the son of Kadphises II and 
did not even belong to the same line of the Yueh-chis. Kad- 
phises II came from the great section of the Yueh-chis while 
Kanishka belonged to the little Yueh-chis. It took Kanishka 
some time to assert himself. 

Kanishka. Kanishka, a patron of Buddhism like Asoka and 
a mighty warrior was the greatest of the Kushan kings. The 
precise date of his accession and the length of his reign ha\ e 
not yet been determined. According to se\eral scholars his 
reign lasted from 120 to 162 A.D. Kanishka started an era 
’’from the date of his accession which was used by his successors 
in Kabul and Northern India for about a hundred years. A 
large quantity of his coins and inscriptions bearing the years 
from 3 to 99 have been discovered. 

Kanishka is known in history as a great warrior. ‘Most of 
his life was spent in waging successful wars against China and 
the wild tribes of Central Asia.’ Early in his reign he con- 
quered the Kashmir valley and extended his kingdom to the 
west by defeating the Parthians. His fame as one of the 
greatest conquerors rests on his expedition against China. At 
the head of a mighty force, he crossed the Pamir mountains 
— ‘the roof of the world’— and completely crushed the Chinese 
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troopb. Thi? IS regarded as one of the most wonderful mili- 
tary feats. This is all the more creditable as his predece«isor 
Kadphises II had suffered a humiliating defeat at the hands of 
the Chinese and had promised to pay an annual tribute to the 
Chinese Emperor- This \ictory enabled Kanishka to free lus 
empire from the burden of an annual tribute to China. This 
Mctory was followed by the conquest of the three rich pio- 
Mnres of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. These \ictories 
are an eloquent proof of his military genius. In India his 
dominions extended from Gandhara and Kashmir to iJenares. 
He ruled his Indian dominions in person though the distant 
pro\inces were go\erned b\ his \uero\s. He selected 
Purushpur or modern Peshawar as the seat ot lus government. 

Kanishka won many laurels on the field but his fame 
really rests on his patronage of the religion of Sakyaniuni. 
In the Buddhist world his fame is onl\ second to th.at of 
Asoka. Unlike Asoka Kanishka never felt remorse for the 
blood that he shed m wars wduch lasted all his life-time. llis 
coins and the Peshaw’ar casket inscriptions point out to the 
fact that be became a ronveit to Buddhism. He showed his 
devotion to the new' faith by erecting at his capital, /.e., 
Peshaw'ar, a great relic-tower w'hich won the admiration of 
Chinese and ^luslim travellers. He was not exclusively 
devoted to Buddhism. But like Akbar he had an eclectic 
frame of mind and worshipped a strange medley of Gieek, 
Hindu, Mithraic and Zoroastnan deities. According to W A. 
Smith his religion was a loose form of Zoroastnanipm w’hich 
freely admitted the deities of other creeds. A great majority 
of his extant coins present a variety of Indian, Greek and 
Persian deities. Our inference from these is that he was no 
bigot and that even after his conversion to Buddhism he 
continued to pay honour to his old deities. 

By the time of Kanishka disintegrating tendencies had 
sprung up in the Buddhist Church, leading to sharp conflict 
in Buddhist doctrine. In order to settle all religious disputes 
and to formulate the Buddhist creed, Kanishka, like the 
Maury an Emperor Asoka, convoked a Buddhist Council, the 
fourth of the senes and the last on record. A large 
assemblage containing 500 Buddhist monks met at Kundah’ana, 
near the capital of Kashmir. Vasumitra and Ashvaghosha 
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were the President and Vice-President respectively. The 
Council compiled elaborate commentaries of Buddhist scrip- 
tures, engraved them on copper plates and buried them 
under a ntitpa erected near Srinagar. 

Transformation of Buddhism. By the reign of Kanishka 
Buddhism had undergone a considerable transformation 
and differed substantially m creed and worship from 
the discipline preached by the Buddha. “The original 
idea of a path by which an individual could escape from the 
evil of successive rebirths and attain the goal nirvana still 
persisted, but alongside of it had emerged the larger concep- 
tion that an individual could rise to the position of a saviour 
of the world bringing nirvana within the reach of the whole 
human race.’’*' The new form of Buddhism was called 
]Mahayana or ‘ the Great Vehicle ’ to distinguish it from the 
original type, Hinayana or ‘the Lesser Vehicle/ The 
Hmayana School of Buddhism subsisted in Southern India 
and still flourishes in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. Consequently 
It won, the name of ‘ Southern Buddhism. ’ The new school 
of Buddhism, Mahayamsm became popular in Northern 
India and so was also called ‘ Northern Buddhism. ’ 

The Mahayana school of Buddhism forms a bridge between 
the original Buddhism and modern Hinduism. In the curious 
evolution of his religion, Buddha ceased to be a mere human 
being but was elevated to the position of a personal god. 
]>uddha was served by an obedient hierarchy of Bodhisattvas, 
beings w’ho w^ere Buddhas in the making w’ho acted as inter- 
cessors or mediators between the Great Buddha and the 
sinning men. The Mahayanists began to make images and 
statues of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, which were 
worshipped in gorgeous temples with an elaborate ritual. Every 
incident of the life of Buddha w’as expressed in images, 
executed in the Gandhara school of sculpture, which carried 
the message of Buddha to foreign countries. It may be 
noted here that the Hmayanists never made an image of 
Buddha but represented him only by symbols — an empty seat 
or a pair of footprints. Buddha’s relics were preserved in 
shrines and were occasionally shown to the veneration of 
the devotees. Mahayanism preached the cult of Bhakti or 


* Moreland and A. C. Chatterjee : A Short History of India, (p. 28 ) 
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devotion to a personal «iaMoin and followed the Hindu idea of 
'^'oga, the practice of which led to spiritual msif^ht. 'J'he 
new school produced literature in Sanskrit while the fjrijBrmal 
Buddhist literature was in Pali. 

J. N. Sarkar niceK sums up the characteristics of the nesv 
school : ‘ It was essentially a religion of the serv i< e of man, 
though at the same time it produced great scholais too. It 
was a very popular religion, because it made an irresistible 
appeal to the emotions by its gorgeous ritual, its pre.aching 
the cult of Dhakti or devotion to a personal saviour, its 
programme of active humanitanamsm, as distinct from 
lonely contemplation and self mortification. It was an intense- 
ly living and active faith. It came forth into the w’orld 
visiting the homes of the people instead of seeking cloistered 
seclusion. Before it Hinayana was unprogressive, cold, 
intellectual, inert and rather monotonous. * 

The transformation of Buddhism was clue to several factors 
which may be briefly noted here. ‘The moment Indian 
Buddhism began its travels, it was bound to change. ’ The 
change was natural as Buddhism had to adapt itself to foieign 
tastes and necessities. It adopted many practices which 
ran counter tu the original doctrine. I'urther the change of 
capital from ^lagadha to Peshawar shifted the centre of 
Buddhism from Patahimtra to Gandhara. It was here on 
the borders of India that Buddhism absorbed many elements 
of foreign culture especially the representation of Buddha in 
images. The Buddhist monasteries had a great amount of 
wealth which afforded a lot of leisure to the monks w^ho wove 
an elaborate ritual under which the Buddha's faith and code 
of practical ethics were completely buried. This ritual brought 
the new Buddhism nearer to Hinduism. The rise of the 
cult of Bhakti or the path of devotion had its reaction on 
the Buddhists and added a new element of emotion to their 
creed. The new school adopted the Hindu idea of Yoga 
which made a fervent appeal to the people. Thus the new' 
doctrine had its roots deep in the Indian ideas of Bhakti and 
Yoga. This reveals the tendency of Mahayanism to come 
nearer Hinduism, 

Art and Literature. The Mahilyana school of Buddhism 
found its expression in a distinctive school of sculpture, 
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called the Gandhara school of sculpture. It is so called as 
it flourished in the region known in old days as the Gandhara 
province of which Taxila was the centre- It has also been 
described as Graeco- Buddhist or Indo-Hellenic for the skill 
and technique of Greek art was applied to Indian ideals and 
subjects which were mainly drawn from the new form of 
Buddhism. The earlier Buddhist sculptures which have 
survived at Bharhut, Sanchi and elsewhere, represented 
scenes from the traditions that had gathered round the teacher 
but never depicted the Buddha himself. ‘ In the Gandhara 
school the Buddha is the most conspicuous figure and his 
worship IS everywhere the inspiring motive.’* Buddha, in 
every work is represented as a man-god with a sacred halo 
round his head. The limbs, the dress and the ornamentation 
imitate the Greek models. It was quite natural for the 
Gandhara school of art to absorb foreign ideas as it flourished 
in the meeting ground of East and West. Under foreign 
influence Gandhara sculptors sought to satisfy the needs of 
the foreigners who needed something concrete to worship. 
Gandharan sculpture is a lively commentary on the hje 
and deeds of Lord Buddha. Some of the finest sculptures 
that India can boast of belong to the Gandhara school. 
Every incident in the life of Buddha was expressed in stone. 

The development of sculpture was not confined to the 
Gandhara pro\ ince only, but other places like Mathura and 
Amaravati had their own distinctive schools of art. The 
Amaravati school of art is very well known to us and some 
of its artistic remains excel the creations of Gandhara school. 
The original Indian art was characterised by restraint and 
simplicity but the GandhSra school of sculpture began to 
imitate the rich carving and elaborate symbolism. It was 
due to the influence of Gandhara sculpture that Gupta art 
became so ornate that it appears to be separated from the 
Mauryan art as if by a wide gulf. 

Like Asoka, Kanishka was a great builder and a great 
lover of architecture and sculpture. The town of Kanishka- 
pur in Kashmir was, probably, built by him. The huge tower, 
erected over the relics of Buddha at Peshawar and the life 

* Moreland and A C. Chatterjee; A Short History of India, p. 79. 
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'.i/e Statue of Kanishka, rerentlj tlisro\ered at Mathura make 
him one of the most familiar figures of ancient Indian history, 
Ife adorned the capital with many IJuddhust buildings. Hia 
reign witnessed the de\elopment of \arfous schools of 
sculpture, which have enriched India with iheir beauteous 
specimens. Coins i t this period pos^es‘- great artistic 
beauty. 

The court of Kanishka was adoined by eminent men like 
Parsva, Vasiimitra, \s\aghosha, Nagarjuna, Charak etc, 
S.Tgarjuna was a renowned interpreter of Mahayanisni ; 
Asvaghosha was versed m music, literature, religion and 
debates and was the author of P»uddha-charit and Sutra- 
alankar ; \asumitra wrote Mahav’ibhasa Sastra which gives 
us volumes of information on liuddhist philosophy: and 
Charak, the court physician of Kanishka, is tlie famous 
writer of Charakshastra, the Indian system of medicine. Ml 
these took a leading part in the \anous activities of the reign. 

Death of Kanishka. According to a legend, when 
Kanishka was returning from his northern campaign in 
162 A. L>. he was smothered to death by his ofiicers who 
were disgusted with him on account of bis never-ending 
w’ars. 

An estimate of Kanishka. Kanishka, the greatest of 
the Kushan kings w^as a might> conqueror and a great 
empire-builder. As a conqueror and as a founder of a vast 
empire, he ranks wdth other heroes of Indian history. His 
military achievements have earned for him an undying fame, 
lie drove the Indo-Greek princes from the north-western 
borders of India and founded a mighty empire there. He 
was no barbarian but a great patron of art and learning. 
His court contained a galaxy of eminent philosophers and 
writers. His name is specially associated with the Gandhara 
school of sculpture which was an interpretation m stone of 
the ideals of Mahayanism. 

He is not remembered as a mere conqueror. His fame 
rests an his patronage ot Buddhism. In the Buddhist annals 
he is^ known as second Asoka like whom he summoned a 
Buddhist Council, 
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The fall of the Kushans. Kanishka had two sons, 
Huvishka and Vasishka but the latter who was the elder one 
had died in his life time. So he was succeeded by his 
younger son Huvishka in 162 A. D., who is said to have 
ruled for about twenty" years. Very little is known about him. 
He retained and probably extended the empire that he had 
inherited from his father He built the town of Hushkapur 
in Kashmir and established a splendid monastery at Mathura. 
He was a patron of Buddhism but his coins reveal him a 
worshipper, like his father of a medley of Greek, Persian and 
Indian deities. 

The last notable king of Kanishka’s dynasty was VSsudeva 
who ruled for about thirty years. His name shows how the 
Kushans were being Hmduised. His coins which bear the 
figure of Siva attended by Nandi suggest to us that he 
reverted to Saivism. Kavya Mimansa mentions a certain 
king named Vasudeva who was a patron of letters. The 
Kushan Age was a period of great literary and missionary 
activity. ^It witnessed the development of Saivism, the 
Mahayana and the cults of Mihira and of Vasudeva Krishna* 
and it saw the introduction of Buddhism into China by 
Kasyapa Matanga (62 A.D.). The dynasty of Kanishka 
opened the way for Indian civilization to Central and Eastern 
Asia.***** 

The disintegration and decay of the Kushan empire began 
in the reign of Vasudeva, and by the third century ‘ the 
Kushan power seems to ha\e shrunk to portions of the 
Punjab and to the territories in Afghanistan and beyond.* 
The causes of the final collapse of the Kushan power are 
not definitely known. The fact that later coins of the 
dynasty exhibit clear traces of Persian influence led V. A. 
Smith to support the Moslem tradition that early in the third 
century the rise of the Sassanian power led to the overthrow 
of the Kushan power. Raychaudhari rejects this view and 
states that the disappearance of the Kushan empire in India 
was due to the rise of two powerful branches of the Naga 
dynasty, Bharsivas and Vakataks. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal lends 
strong support to this view' of Raychoudhari. 

* Raychoudhari . Political History of Ancient India. 
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TheNagas. 1 he view of \'. Smith lliat the \ erind 
between the e\tinction of the Kufehan d\na-<tj and the ri»e 
of the imperial Guptas, nearly a centurj l.iter is one of the 
darkest in the whole range of Indian history is reiectcd b\ 
Kaychoudhary, Mr. K. P. Ja\a«wal and other Indian ‘‘chnlars. 
Thete is ample epigraphic and numismatic e\idence to show 
that a considerable poit ion of Sorthern and Central India 
was held by the Nagas in the third and the fourth centuries 
A.D. This evidence is further corroborated by the Puranas. 

According to Javaswal the imperial Kushan'* ruled for a 
century, from 7t< to I7f A.D. During the reign of \a6udeva, 
the last Kushan ruler, the Bharsivas under their mighn king 
Bhava Naga had established their soveteignlj over a 
greater portion of northern India, flis son Vitasena drove 
out the Kushans from India. His live successors maintained 
the integritv of the empire and the prestige of the dynastj . 
The Bhava Naga's d\ nasty was very powerful and performed 
ten .\svamedha sacr.fies, probably on the site of Dashasva- 
medha Ghat of Benares. ‘ The performance of ten Asvamedha 
sacrifices indicates that they were not a feudatory familv 
owing allegiance to the Kushans.' The Nagas established 
themselves at Padmavati, Kantipun and Mathuia. Their 
kingdom evtended over modern I*. P. and Behar, Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand. Some of the republics of the 
Punjab such as Yaudheyas, Malwas and Madrakas acknow - 
ledged the sov’ereignty of the Bharsiva kings. 

Vindhyasakti was the founder of the \'akataka power in 
Budelkhand with Chanaka as the capital. His son Pravara- 
sena increased the prestige of the djnastj. The son rf 
Pravarasena married the daughter of the Bharsiva king and 
thus united the two kingdoms. Pravarsena’s grandson 
Rudrasena was the ruler of both the kingdoms. The \'aka- 
takas ruled over a vast territory including I'. P., C. P., 
Behar, Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand and the northern part of 
the Maratha country. They were subjugated by Samudra- 
gupta but retained much of their sovereignty. The Vakatakas 
continued their rule during the Gupta period. On the fall 
of the Gupta power, they regained their prestige. 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Form an estimate of the character and achievements of Kanishka. 

(p. u. 

2. Write a short note on the transformation of Buddhism in 
Kanishka’s reign and distinguish between Hinayanism and Mahayanism. 

3. What do you know about the Oandhara school of sculpture ? 
Describe its salient features. 

4. Write shorts on Ash waghosha, Rudradaman, the 4th Huddhist 
Council and Naga*?. 
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The rise of the Gupta power. Se\eral lustonanb, 
including V. A. Smith and K. D. Ha\ell are of opinion that 
the- collapse of the Kushanas and the Andhras led to the loss 
of [Kilitical unity in Northern India. Once again India was 
parcelled out into pett\ kingdoms. The intervening century 
from about 220 A.D. to 320 A.D. is considered to he a dark 
jiage in Indian historv . But the reseatches of Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, which require a close evamination, give a different 
verdict. India did not lose its political unity. Two great 
powers, Bharashivas and Xakatakas, which arose on the 
rums of the Kushan power, held in succession the political 
power in Northern India. The Puranas and coins afford ns 
ample material for the leconstruclioii of their history. The 
(jiiptas, in fact, continued the work begun bj Bharshivas and 
A’akatakas. 

I'he importance ul tlie Gupta age cannot be over-estimated. 
The rise of the Guptas marks a new era in Indian history. 
No longer have we to face the chronological difficulties. 
Everything becomes precise and deffnite. India regains its 
splendour and greatness. Under the Guptas the Brahnianical 
religion reaied its head once again while Buddhism was 
reduced to a mere sect. The peace and order established by 
the Guptas led to the growth of Indian intellect. The spirit 
of the age manifested itself in art, architecture, painting and 
music. The achievements in the realm of art and literature, 
in the Gupta age, has led scholars to style it as a ‘ Period of 
Hindu Renaissance.’ India entered on her most glorious 
period during the rule of these Guptas. This period also 
witnessed the establishment of Greater India and the spread 
of Indian culture abroad. 

The origin of the Guptas is buried in obscurity. It is 
iiuite interesting to note that some Gupta ocffiials are men- 
tioned in some of the inscriptions of the Satvahanas. 
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Tiaces of Gupta rule are discovered in Magadha as earl> as 
the second century A. D. I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India m the 7th century A.D., mentions the name of 
Sri Gupta. 

Chandragupta I (320-330 A.D.). With the advent of the 
fourth century, the centre of political interest is shifted to 
Pataliputra m Alagadha. We find a chief named Sri Gupta 
or Gupta, ruling over a petty kingdom in IMagadha. He was 
succeeded by his son Ghatotkach Gupta about whom very 
httle IS known. Both father and son appear to be insignificant 
rulers. It was Chandragupta, the son of Ghatotkach, who 
laid the foundations of the greatness of the Guptas. With him 
began a new epoch in the history of his family. Chandra- 
gupta probably ascended the throne in 320 A. D., as in that 
yeai he founded the Gupta era which continued to be used for 
centuries m Northern India. Like his predecessor Bimbsara, 
Chandragupta strengthened his position by marrying Kumar 
Devi, a princess of the Lichchavis of Vaisali, This matri- 
monial albance with the Lichchavi tribe proved to be of 
great political significance, as it considerably helped him to 
extend his power. He occupied Pataliputra and extended his 
sway over the Gangetic v alley as far as Prayag. The bound- 
aries of his empire are not definitely known but his kingdom 
certainly included Tirhut, South Behar and Oudh with the 
neighbouring districts. For the first time in history we come 
across coins with the figure of a woman on it. Chandragupta 
was so proud of his alliance with the Lichchavis that he 
commemorated it by engrav mg the portrait of his wife Kumar- 
devi with his, on his coins. Samudragupta, his son, also took 
great pride in calling himself ‘ the son of the daughter of the 
Lichchavis/ meaning thereby that his position was due to the 
Lichchavis. He assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja and 
inaugurated an era called the Gupta era, which began on 
20th February, 320 A. D. He is said to have died m 330 
A.D, after a glorious reign of ten years. 

Samudragupta (330-375 A.D.). Chandragupta I was 
succeeded by his son, Samudragupta in about 330 A. D., who 
enjoyed a long reign for half a century. He occupies the 
most important place among the Gupta sovereigns. He was 
one of the most remarkable and accomplished kings recorded 
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in Indian history. He was a great iijilnan ueniu'^ and ins 
reign was ‘a \ast nnluarv cami aigi*. ‘ He was an embodi- 
ment of the political principleb preaci^ecl hv Chanakwa, the 
author of Arthashastra — \Vhce\er is supenrir in power shall 
w*age war, ” *’\Vhue\et is po-ses^ed of nt*» essarv means 
shall inarch against nis eneniv / ' ‘He \uln n <t ireieK a 
mihtar\ genius but was also a patn.n of art and letters. 
‘While Asoka stands for Peace and Non-^ u Itncr hatnudra- 
gupta stands fur the opposite pnnc n>le< f War anil \ggre‘=«sion. 
The one had a contempt for comiuests : the other had a ] assioii 
for them. He was from the \ery hrst fired ]i\ the t.me- 
honoured ideal of a Ksatrixa king, which was to make himself 
the sovereign of the entire countrx ujitn its vei\ ends and 
become king of kings.’t His iinhutTv exploits earned for 
him the title of an Indian Napoleon. 

Allahabad Inscription. Like Vsuka ^^amudtagupta has 
also left behind a fairlv Jong account of his accomplish- 
ments. His exploits are described in an inscnpiicn which 
W’as composed by his poet-laureate, Hansera. He got it 
engraved on one of Asoka’s pillars now standing m the fort 
of Allahabad, which bean an inscription of Asoka describing 
his conquests of pietv. The inscription gives us a detailed 
account of the exploits of Samudragupta and a potirait of 
his personality . Jt throws a flood of light on the historic 
geography of the times. Being written in Sanskrit language, 
this inscription possesses a great literary significance. It 
affords us an evident proof that Sanskrit was quite in a 
flourishing condition in the time of the (iuptas. It was 
composed half in prose and half in verse and took the form 
of prasasti (panegyric). 

The exploits of Samudragupta. Samudragupta had a 
strong ambition to bring about the polit.cal unification of India 
and make himself a paramount sovereign ( chakra vartin). To 
achieve this end, he led several military campaigns in which 
he attained unparalleled success. His military exploits may 
be distinguished as conquests and raids. The object of 
conquests was to make permanent annexations and thus to 
extend the kingdom while ‘a raid had for its object merely 

* R C. Majumdar . Vncient Indian History and Civilisation, 
pp. 316, 317 

•f*Mukerjee, R K * Men and Thought in Ancient India , p *13. 
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the attamnient of military glory and usually the possession 
of the wealth which bad been accumulated by the enemy 
and could easily be carried away/ Thus a conquest was 
more lasting. Samudragupta conquered most of the northern 
India or Aryavarta «.e., he destroyed most of the kings in 
Aryavarta and annexed their kingdoms to his empire. But 
his expeditions into the south were mere raids. He did not 
make any permanent annexation in the south. * So in the 
north he played the part of a “ digvijayi ” of the early 
Magadhan type. But in the south he followed the Epic and 
the Kautilyan ideal of a *‘dharmavijayi” he defeated - the 
kings but did not annex their terntory/f 

After consolidating the kingdom that he inherited from 
his father, he commenced his career of conquest. He earned 
his triumphant arms everywhere in Aryavarta or northern 
India. According to Allahabad inscription, he defeated nine 
kings in Aryavarta and annexed their territories to his 
empire. This practically made him the master of the whole 
of northern India. The con<iuered territories were turned 
into Vishayas or Imperial sub-provinces. 

Having accomplished the conquest of the north be embark- 
ed upon the conquest of the south. It was a task which 
called for unusual boldness and design and masterly powers 
of organisation and leadership. His expedition towards the 
south, therefore, is memorable in Indian history. ‘ Passing 
through the forest tracts of Central Provinces, he proceeded 
along the Orissan coast and then marching through Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, Krishna and Vellore districts, his 
victorious army reached as far as the far-famed Pallava 
kingdom of Kanchi, now represented by Conjeevaram, south- 
west of Madras.’ I Then he took a north-westerly course 
and bent his steps homewards, through Khandesh. Conquer- 
ing the TMahratta country in the way, he marched in triumph 
to his capital. The w'hole expedition took him tw'o or three 
years. He did not effect a permanent conquest of the 
Deccan but w^as content with receiving homage and tribute. 
He brought camel loads of gold back to his kingdom. 

* Moreland, W H and Chatterjee, A C : A Short History of India, 
P 

t Kaychoudhan : Political History of Ancient India, p. 366. 

J Mojumdar, R,C. Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, p 318. 
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'J'he daz/ling victonei?. of haniudragapia alarmed the frontier 
kings of north-east India and the Himala\an region, find the 
tribal states of the Punjab, Western India and Mahva, who 
are said to ha\e giatified his imperious commands ‘h\ guing 
all kinds of taxes, obeying his lirdeis and coming to perform 
obeisance. On the east Samatata (part of east IJengaP, 
Kamrupa (in Assam) and Devaka (B. Bengal) accepted his 
suzerainty ; Nepal and Kartipura were the Himakijan ‘-lates 
which submitted to him ; and on the west, the repubbts of 
:\Iaia\as and Abhiras paid him homage. 

The whole of India now acknowledged him as the para- 
mount so\ereign. So he felt justified in performing the 
Asluamedha sacrifice v\hich had been m abeyance e\er since 
the Sunga Kmfieror, Pusvaniitra. fiold coins were struck 
to commemorate the occasion. The coins show a figure *1 
a hoTse to be sacrificed before an altar and the legend, — “the 
Alaharajadhiraja of inesistible valour having ccivjuered the 
earth now wins heaven {;.c. bv sacrifice, etc.)/’ Samudia- 
gupta apparently assumed the title of Asvtim^:i1ba-parakm- 
mahy — ‘he whose supremacy has been established by the 
Asvamedha.’ A statue of a horse discovered in Oudh and 
now in the Lucknow’ museum indicates the same sacrifice. 

The extent of his empire. The empire of Sumiidra- 
gupta extended in the east to the Brahmaputra river, m the 
south to the Narbada riv’er. m the west to the Jamna and 
Chambal rivers and m the north up to the Himalavas and 
Kashmir. ‘ But wider than the sphere of his direct dominion 
and authoritv was the sphere of his influence and suzeraintv, 
the range of his international alliances and relations.'*** 
Nepal, Assam, Devaka, Samatata and Kartnpur did him 
homage and paid tribute to him. He also received 
tribute from the tribal states of the Panjab and Rajputana. 
Thus he may easily be called the Emperor of northern 
India. 

His relations with foreigners. The fame of his Mctu- 
iies spread far and wide and foreign princes, eager to have 
friendly relations with him sent to him embassies with rich 
presents. The foreign powers who established diplomatic 

* Mukerjee, R. K ' Men and Thought in Ancient India, p. 147 
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relations With Sam udragupta were the Sakas of the Punjab 

and Surashtra, the Shahi Kushans of the Clandhara and the 

Sahanushahis of Kabul as w’ell as the people of Simhala and 

all other dwellers in the islands. He had most cordial 

relations with his Ceylonese contemporary Meghavarman 

who was a de\out Buddhist. We learn from a Chinese 

historian that ]\Ieghavarman sent an embassy with the gifts 

of gems and other precious articles to the Indian Emperor 

and got his permission to build a monastery to the north of 

the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use of pilgrims from the 

island. The monastery, called Mahabodhi Sangharama by 

Yuan Chwang, contained three stories, six halls and three 

tow'ers enclosed within a wall of 30 or 40 feet high. 

« 

His personal accomplishments. Samudragupta was 
not only famous for his conquests but was also known for 
his literary and artistic achievements. He was not merely 
a mighty warrior and great statesman. He was a man of 
culture. We learn from the Allahabad inscription that he 
was well v'ersed in the Shastras. He was a prince of poets 
(KaMraja) and a patron of learned men. Besides poetry, 
he also cultivated the art of music. This is evident from the 
lyrist type of his coins w’hich represents Samudragupta 
seated on a high-backed couch and playing on the lyre 
( Vma). Some of his coins depict him as a great archer w^hile 
m others he is represented as trampling over a live tiger 
which falls back as he shoots it. ‘ Ruthless towards his 
enemies, he was kind towards his own people. A warm 
heart w^as always beating under his coat of mail.’’* 

Though he w’as a Brahmanical Hindu, yet he w^as quite 
tolerant and allowed freedom of soul to all. The fact that 
he allow’ed the king of Ceylon to build a monastery at Gaya 
speaks of his religious toleration. 

He niaintained a gorgeous court rulJ ot men ot letters 
whose society he loved to have constantly. Vasubandhu, 
the great Buddhist apostle and writer adorned his court. 
Samudragupta, the greatest among the Guptas w'as the 
real founder of the Gupta empire and as such he ranks with 
emperors like Asoka and Akbar. For his literary achieve- 


* Mukerjee, R. K : Men and Thought in Ancient India p 156 
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nientfc his place in history lies with Mohammad Tughiak and 
Babur. His personal accomplishments assign him a unique 
place in history. 

The coins of Samudragupta. W’e learn much of the 
history of the reign of Samudragupta from coins which are 
both a portrait of his life and times. The information 
supplied by the coins is remarkably confirmed by the inscrip- 
tions. His coins are distinguished into eight types: 
(Ij Standard, (2) Archer, (3J Battleaxe, (4; Chandragupta I, 
(3) Kacha, (6) Tiger (6) Lynst, and (8j As\amedha. All 
the coins of these types w'ere issued after the completion 
of his conquests. The legends on most of the coins indicate 
his conquests and his attainment of paramount sovereignty. 
We learn of vaiious titles used by Samudragupta — Apta- 
tiratha, Kritanta-parasu, Sarv araj- Ochchetta, Vyagrha-para- 
krama, As\ amedha-prakramah and Parakramanka. 

After a long and glorious reign ot 45 veais Samudragupta 
died in 375 A. D. 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (375-413 A. D.) 

Samudragupta was succeeded bv his son Chandragupta II, 
the worthy son of a worthy father. It may be pointed out 
that Chandragupta w'as chosen out of many sons by his father 
as the best fitted to succeed him. He assumed the proud 
title of \’’ikramaditya (‘sun of power ). He is usually 
identified with the traditonal Vikramaditya of Ujjain, w'hose 
court was famed for ‘nine gems.’ We now know that nine 
gems were not contemporaries, \hkramaditya, the king ot 
Malwa of the first century B. C., has better justification to be 
considered as the popular Vikramaditya. 

Like hiS father and grandfather, he was a strong and \ igo- 
rous ruler. He extended the Gupta Empire considerably. 
At first he turned his attention to local chiefs in Bengal whom 
he subdued quite easily. One of his most important expedi- 
tions was led against the Saka rulers of Gujratand Kathiaw^ar, 
known in history as the western satraps. He was successful 
in destroying their power completely. The conquest of the 
western satraps added Malwa and Surasthra to the Gupta 
dominions. In this way he founded his kingdom which w^as 
extended to its natural frontier towards the w’est. These con- 
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quests raised the prestige of the Guptas and wiped out all 
tiaces of foreign rule. ^The defeat of the foreigners was the 
consummation of the political aspect of the national renais- 
sance which was the most characteristic feature of the Gupta 
period/ The Udaygin Cave Inscription of Virasena Saba 
refers to the campaign against western satiaps. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a very important place in the 
foreign policy of the Guptas. The alliance with the Lichchavis 
had strengthened their position in Behar. The Guptas sought 
alliances with the ruling families in upper provinces in order 
to consolidate their power. Chandragupta II formed a matri- 
momal alliance with the Vakataka king Rudrasena I, son of 
Prithvishena 1. Chandragupta 11 married Kubernaga, a 
princess of Naga lineage and had by her a daughter named 
rrabha\ati. He gave her in marrige to Rudrasena II, the 
Vakataka king of the Central India. 

The original seat of Gupta government seems to have been 
at Pataliputra but the extension of the empire m the west 
forced Chandragupta to have another capital at a more cen- 
tral place. He turned Ajodhia into a second capital.®** Ujjain 
was one of the most important cities of the empire. Patali- 
putra was a very prosperous town. The mam part of the 
enijnre on the east coast was Tamralipti. 

Fa Hien, the Chinese Pilgrim L Fa Hien, the first 
among the Chinese pilgrims, visited India between 398 and 414 
A.D. The narrative of his visit to India throws much light 
on the social, religious, economic and political conditions of 
India in the reign of Chandragupta II. The information 
gleaned from his narrative is confirmed and supplemented by 
several inscriptions and coins. 

The object of Fa Hien in visiting India was to see the 
Buddhist holy places and procure the authentic texts of the 
Buddhist scriptures. So during his stay m India he vias so 
busy hunting up the Buddhist scriptures that he does not even 
mention the name of the Emperor in whose dominions he spent 
SIX long years of study and travel. But the incidental obser- 

* Some historians consider Ujjain to be the second capital 

f There are several translations of the narrative of Fa Hien We have 
used the translation by Beal. 
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vations that he made on secular matters throw a flood of light 
on the state of the Gupta Empire in fifth centur> A.D. His 
observations have a great historical value as they furnish to 
us a foreigner’s view of Gupta India, 

I'a Hien left his home in western China in 399 A.D., for 
India, the holy land of Buddhism, and followed a land route. 
Passing through the Gobi desert, and the country of Kbotan 
which was Buddhist at that time, he crossed the Pamir moun- 
tains and came to India through the Swat valley, arming first 
at Taxila. From Taxila he moved on to Peshawar and then 
re-entered the Indus plain through the direction of Bannu. 
Then crossing the Punjab, he passed on through Kanauj and 
Ajodhya to Bihar and Pataliputra. He spent three years in a 
monastery in Pataliputra, in studying the sacred books of 
Buddhism. Next he proceeded to Tamralipti or Tamiuk, an 
important seaport of eastern India where he spent two years 
in similar occupations. He paid a \isit to the holy places of 
Buddhism in Gandhara. He stayed m India proper from 401 
to 410 A.D. and closely studied its condition. On his way 
home, he paid a visit to Ceylon and Java. 

Fa Hien's account of India: Society and Religion. 
Fa Hien's observations on secular matters, though incidental, 
give us a vivid description of the Gangetic provinces (mid- 
India) in the reign of Chandragupta II. According to him 
India was passing through her palmiest days. People were 
rich and discontented and led a very moral and honest life. 
They adopted the Buddhist principles of conduct, and strictly 
followed the doctrine of Ahimsa. ‘Throughout the country 
the people kill no living things, nor drink wine, nor do they eat 
garlic or onion, with the exception of the Chandals (out-castes) 
only. The Chandals are named evil men and dwell apart 
from others ; if they enter a town or a market, they sound a 
piece of wood in order to separate themselves... The people do 
not keep swine or fowls and do not deal m cattle ; they have 
no shambles or wine shops in their market places. In selling 
they use cowrie shells. The Chandalas only hunt and sell 
fish.’ ‘ The nobles and householders of the country have 
founded the hospitals within their city to which the poor of 
all countries, the destitute cripples and the diseased may re- 
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Ijair. The\ recene every kind of requisite help gratuitous! \ 

Fa Hien has left an interesting account of Pataliputra. 
He refers to the royal palace of Asoka and halls in the 
midst of the city, ‘which exist now as of old,’ He wondered 
at the magnificence and grandeur of the palaces which 
appeared to him to be the work of spirits and not of human 
hands. ‘ The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie 
with one another m the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Every year on the eighth day of the month they 
celebrate a procession of images. ... The heads of the Vaisya 
families establish houses for dispensing charity and medi- 
cines.’ It had two monastenes, one belonging to the 
H may ana and the other to the Mahayana school which were 
great centres of Buddhist learning. Hundreds of scholars 
from different parts of the country flocked to these monasteries 
for instruction. The renowned teacher Manjusari lived in 
the Mahayana monastery’ at this time. 

The Gupta emperors were definitely Hindu, not Buddhist 
and were certainly not fanatical as there is no hint of official 
persecution. Many scholars believe that the Gupta period 
was marked by the decay of Buddhism and a renascence of 
Hinduism. We do not possess enough information to support 
the above view. It seems that the change was in the royal 
rather than the popular attitude.^’ The observations of Fa 
Hien enable us to form an idea of the extent to which 
Buddhism prevailed. In his journey from the Indus to 
Mathura, Fa Hien saw’ many Buddhist monasteries where 
thousands of monks resided. He found that Buddhism was 
‘very flourishing’ in the Paniab and becoming ‘very popular’ 
in the country round Muttra. It was very popular m Bengal 
too. But in the Gangetic plain (mid-India), we do not come 
across such appreciations from the pen of Fa Hien. Buddhism 
did exist there but was certainly not predominant in that 
region. Fa Hien noticed about twenty monasteries along 
the Jamna near Muttra. The sacred places connected with 
Buddhism, namely Bodh-Gaya, Kapilvastu, Kushmara and 
Lumbmi were desolate. The kings and the people had 
amicable relations wfith the Buddhists. We may conclude, 


Beal, Fa Hien, 
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therefore, that Hinduism was predominant in the Gangetic 
plain and Buddhism was still \ery popular in the east and the 
west of India. 

Administration. There is a striking difference between 
Gupta and the IMauryan administration. The Gupta go\ern- 
ment was milder than the Mauryan government and ga\e 
light punishments. Capital punishment was rare. ‘The 
highest punishment was amputation of right hand inflicted 
on professional criminals.' Travelling w’as so safe that one 
could journey all over Northern India w^ithout experiencing 
any difficulty. Fa Hien never came across any robbers and 
was allowed to move unmolested. The taxes were light and 
the people were not worried by any spies or other restrictions 
on their movements. The re\enue was derived from crown 
lands. The officers of the Government were honest, and did 
not unnecessarily interfere in the business of the people. 

* The government w'as temperate m the repression of crime 
and tolerant in matters of religion.* 

Fa Hien does not give us any account of the administrative 
machinery regarding which some information has been gleaned 
from the inscriptions. The king, the head of the state, was 
considered as a divinity and apparently nominated his 
successor. A body of High Ministers W’hose office was 
usually hereditary assisted the king m his duties. The mam 
territorial unit in the empire was the bhukfi or province wdiich 
was further subdivided into z^ishayas or districts. The 
governors w^ere sometimes princes of the imperial family. 
District officers were the imperial officials who were some- 
times selected out of the feudatory maharajas. Every 
district consisted of a large number of v illages which w'ere 
administered by the Gramikas. The governors and district 
officers were assisted by a number of officials and functionaries 
much as in modern times. 

An estimate of Chandragupta II- Chandragupta Vik- 
ramaditya is considered m popular opinion an ideal king and 
the greatest among the Guptas. Though to a student of 
history, he is not the greatest Gupta sovereign, yet he holds 
a high position among the rulers of India. His reign was 
a period of all round activity and intensified the Hindu 
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Renaissance which manifested itself in various ways. Like 
his father, he was a pfreat conqueror and a lover of art and 
learning. Many scholars believe that Kalidasa, the Shakes- 
peare of India lived and wrote dramas in bis time and that 
he was liberally patronised by the emperor. The visit of 
Fa Hien lends additional importance to his reign which was 
the high watermark of the glory of the Guptas. 

Kumargupta I Mahendraditya. Chandragupta II died 
in 413 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Kumargupta I 
who on his accession assumed the title of Mahendraditya. 
He enioyed along rule of more than forty years, from 413 
to 455 A.D. His inscriptions and coinage which are 
distributed over an extensive area prove that he W'as able to 
retain intact the vast empire that he inherited from his 
father. Like his grandfather, he celebrated the horse 
sacrifice which shows that his suzerainty was acknowledged 
over India. The performance of this sacrifice suggests to 
us that he must have won fresh laurels on the field. Towards 
the close of his reign, the Gupta empire was threatened from 
two quarters, the Hun invasion and the rising of the Pushya- 
mitra tribe. 

The Pushyamitra tribe probably of Iranian origin, attacked 
the Gupta empire in 450 A.D. and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Gupta forces. But the rum was averted by the 
courage and valour of his son Skandagupta, the greatest 
hero of his family. Soon after this another wild tribe of 
Central Asia, known as Huns raided on the Gupta Empire. 
Skandagupta in this case too, was able to check the tide of 
Hun invasions. Skandagupta, thus restored the fallen 
fortunes of the Gupta family. 

Kumargupta’s chief queen was Anantadevi. He had at 
least two sons, v/s?., Pura Gupta, son of Anantadevi and 
and Skandagupta whose mother’s name is not known to us. 

Skandagupta. Kumargupta I was succeeded by his brave 
son Skandagupta who ruled from 455 to 467 A.D. He had 
already shown his prowess by checking the incursions of the 
Pushyamitras and Huns, m the lifetime of his father. The 
first achievement of Skanda was the restoration of the Gupta 
empire. Soon after his accession, he had to face a very 
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formidable invasion of the Huns. He successfully repelled 
this invasion and thus was able to rule peacefully for about 
ten years. Fresh swarms of Huns continued pouring into 
India and struck blow after blow on the Gupta empire. 
This proved a heavy drain on the lesources of the state with 
the consequence that currency was debased. 

Skandagupta continued the tolerant policy of his forefathers. 
He himself was a Vaishnava but did not discourage other 
faiths. He died in 467 A.D. W'lth his death ended the 
glory of the Guptas and the unity of the empire. His succes- 
sors were w'eak and were unable to repel the in\asions of the 
Huns. The magnificent fabric of the Gupta empire crumbled 
down to pieces. Only petty dynasties in ^lagadha remained 
to recall the golden age of the Guptas. 

Successors of Skandagupta. With the death of Skanda- 
gupta began the rapid decline of the Gupta empire. It did 
not perish altogether but the Gupta sovereigns continued to 
govern till the seventh century. The immediate successor of 
Skandagupta was his brother Puragupta who, in his short 
reign of six years attempted to restore the purity of the 
coinage which had been debased under Skandagupta. His 
queen’s name was Sri Vatsadevi who was the mother of 
Narsimhagupta Baladitya. Puragupta died in 473 A.D. and 
was succeeded by his son, Narsimhagupta Baladitya who 
was a great patron of Buddhism and erected a monastery at 
Nalanda in Magadha. 

Narsimhagupta Baladitya was succeeded by his son 
Kumargupta II whose rule terminated in 477 A.D. The 
three successors of Skandagupta, hardly ruled for about ten 
years. 

Budhagupta, the successor of Kumargupta II ruled for 
about twenty years from 477 to 496 A.D. He has not been 
properly identified. Most probably he was a younger brother 
of SkandSgupta. He was the last of the great Gupta 
emperors, — his dominions extended from Bengal to Mahva. 

Budhagupta was followed by eleven kings who were mere 
local rulers of Magadha. They are called the * later Guptas 
of Magadha.’ Several independent kingdoms rose on the 
ruins of the Gupta empire. On the west we had the Mukha- 
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ries ; another independent kingdom was established at 
Valabhi ; and JMahva also became an independent principality'. 
The political unity of India was lost once again. 

An era of National Renascence. The period of Gupta 
supremacy covering roughly two centuries and comprising 
the reigns of Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta 
II \'ikramadit3’a, Kumargupta and Skandagupta, is the 
brightest period of Indian history and has been styled as the 
‘ Golden Age ’ of Indian history. One savant calls it the 
‘ Augustan age of Hindu history ’ on account of its literary 
activities. In the words of another European scholar, * The 
Gupta period is in the annals of classical India what the 
Periclean Age is in the history of Greece.’ These remarks 
are quite justified. The Gupta period really marks an epoch 
in every side of life, social, political, intellectual, artistic and 
religious. The age was marked by an all-round peace, pros- 
perity and intellectual growth. 

Some scholars describe it as a period of Hindu Renascence 
or an age of Brahmanical Revival. It is true that it was an 
age of Hindu Renascence if by it we mean national revival. 
It 13 wrong to describe it as an age of Brahmanical Revival 
as in that case the Hindu Renascence would be merely one- 
sided or religious. On the contrary, it was an age of national 
revival or a re-assertion of Aryan intellectual and political 
supremacy. Renascence manifested itself in varied ways. 
The growth of literature, the development of art, the establish- 
ment of greater India, the popularity of Brahmanical religion 
and the efficiency of administration were all the expressions 
of the Hindu Renascence. Thus the Hindu Renascence is 
the name given to a very wide movement. It is not confined 
to mere revival of Brahmanical religion. Moreover the 
revival of Brahmanical religion does not mean that Hinduism 
had died out before. It was never extinct, but it had lost its 
supreme position which it recovered gradually. The Hindu 
Renascence, therefore, meant national revival which stimulat- 
ed the best works of Hindu art and literature. Hindu culture 
reached its high watermark during this age. 

Art and Literature. The national renascence manifested 
itself in art and literature. The pen, the brush and the 
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chisel — ^all expressed the same spirit and ideals. The \arious 
arts were highly developed and reached a ‘ remarkable level of 
excellence.’ The Gupta sovereigns liberally patronised music, 
painting, architecture and sculpture. Sculpture and painting 
attained a considerable degree of excellence. The frescoes of 
Ajanta caves, the sculpture on the walls of the Gupta temples 
at Ellora and Elephanta and the statues discovered at Sarnath 
are a clear proof of the skill of the artists. One scholar 
remarks, ‘Everything in these pictures from the composition 
as a whole to the smallest petals of flowers testifies to the 
depth of insight coupled with the greatest technical skill.’ 
Their paintings represent the climax which genuine Indian 
art has attained. The physical beauty of the figures, the 
dignity of their mien and the refined restraint of the treatment 
are the unique qualities of Gupta sculpture. Other features 
are plain robes, showing the body of the figuies as if they 
were transparent, haloes and wigs. ‘ They give us an idea 
of the masterful impulses which were then stirring the mind 
of India.” 

The survixals of Gupta buildings being unfortunately \ery 
few, a true estimate of the excellence of the Gupta architec- 
ture cannot be made. Most of the buildings could not surxive 
the ravages of climate and those which sur\ ived were destroy- 
ed wholesale by the ^lushni invaders. Wood was the main 
material employed in the construction ot secular buildings 
though stone or bricks were used jn the erection of religious 
buildings. The stone temple of Deogarh in the Jhansi district, 
the brick temple of Bhitargaon in Cawnpur district etc. are 
the few survivals which give us a glimpse of the excellence of 
the Gupta architecture. 

The pillar at Delhi made of wrought iron and belonging to 
the fourth century is a mar^el of metallurgical skill. The 
copper image of Buddha at Nalanda, about 80 feet high is 
another model of the metallurgical skill of the Gupta artists. 
The coins of this period show the artistic excellence of the 
workmen of the period. 

The growth of Buddhism had encouraged the use of verna- 
culars. But with the advent of the Guptas, Sanskrit again 
occupied its old pedestal of glory. Sanskrit became the 
official language of fhe Guptas and was employed in all their 
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inscriptions and docunments. In the realm of Gupta literature 
Kahdas, our Indian dramatist, is the outstanding figure. In 
he production of dramatic literature, this age can be com- 
pared to the Elizabethan age of English history. The famous 
plays of Kalidasa are Sakuntala^ Malavikagnimitra and 
Vikramorvashiya \ Meghaduta and Ritusamhara are his two 
lyrical poems: and Raghuvamsha and Kumarasambhava 
ire his two Kavyas. The romantic play of Shakuntala acknow- 
ledged as the finest flower of Indian literature has won great 
appreciation from foreigners. It has been translated into 
various languages. The writings of Kahdas mark the acme 
of perfection. The other renowned poets were Bhainvi, the 
author of Kiratarjuniya and Visakhdatta who wrote Mudra^ 
rakshasa. The play of Mrichchakatiha also belongs to this 
period. Hansena, the poet-laureate of Samudragupta wrote 
in equally good style. His panegyric engra\ed on Allahabad 
pillar IS a living testimony to his literary ability. Vasubandhu, 
the well-known Buddhist writer, lived during the same age. 
Puranas and Manusmriti took their final form m this period. 
The Gupta inscriptions show a high literary merit. 

^Mathematics and astronomy made a splendid progress. The 
renowned mathematician Arya Bhatta and the famous 
astronomer Varaha Mihira, flourished m this age. 

Taxila, Ajanta and Nalanda were the centres of university 
education — seats of light and learning. Students from foreign 
countries flocked to these Indian universities for higher edu- 
cation. We possess a complete account of Nalanda University, 
which cannot be given here, in this short volume. 

Rise of Greater India. This period which was marked 
Dy great artistic and literary activity, saw the spread of Indian 
Culture abroad and the birth of Greater India. Indians went 
abroad in search of new homes and established several new 
colonies where Indian culture reared its head. India enjoyed 
close commercial relations with other countries. The finds of 
Roman coins in India tell a different tale. Missions were 
sent to foreign countries, particularly to China and Rome. 
Chinese pilgrims visited India and Indian sages went to China. 

The causes of this marvellous intellectual and artistic 
activity are not far to seek. The patronage of the Gupta 
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rulers, the close contact with the foreigners, peace and order 
established by the Gupta sovereigns, and the universities were 
some of the factors which contributed to the national rena- 
scence. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. account of the military exploits of Samudragupta. 

^ (P. V. 1924) 

2. ’^Give the principal events of the reign of Samudragupta and show 
the extei^f his empire. 

^'^J.^^-mudragupta, the second Gupta monarch, was one of the most 
remapSable and accomplished kings recorded in Indian history.*' Discuss. 

Give a short account of the reign of Chandragupta II Vikrama- 
ditya with special reference to the development of Sanskrit literature 
under hi^atronage. 

a short note on Fa Hien*s visit to India. 


‘ The Gupta period was the era of Hindu Revival.’ 
Qt. 


Discuss the 

stateijVHit. {P. U. 193S) 

What do you mean by the “ Golden Age of the Guptas ” ? . Des- 
cribe critically the intellectual, social, political and religious condition of 
India/!li the Gupta age. 

Give a short account of the reign of Chandragupta IT. What light 
does Fa Hien throw on this period ? (P. U. 19Jf>) 

9. What are our sources of information for the history of the Guptas ? 

10, Give a brief account of the moral and material condition of India 
during the Gupta age. 

The Gupta age has been described as the time of ** the Hindu 
Renaissance.” State how far the phrase is justified. 

12. “ The period of the Gupta empire is famous in Hindu annals, not 

only for its political triumphs but also for its achievements in literature 
and ajrt. ” Illustrate this statement. (P.6^, M.A. 1927). 

Write short notes : — 

^ Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta ; Asvamedha sacrifice ; 
Kalidas ; Meghavarman ; Lichchavis ; Coins of Samudragupta ; and 
Skandagupta. 



CHAPTER XI 


HUX INVASIONS AND THE COLLAPSE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

The Hum and their invasions. It has already been relat- 
ed in the last chapter how in the reign of Kumargupta I the 
stability of the Gupta empire was seriously shaken by the 
inroads of the Huns who are rightly called * the scourge of 
the civilised world.’ We shall, now, treat of the invasions of 
these Huns who were knocking at the gates of India during 
the last days of the Gupta empire and who finally made 
themselves masters of the Punjab and eastern Malwa. 

Huns or Hunas were a horde of nomadic tribes who in the 
fourth century A. D. issued forth from the Central Asia, the 
cradle of the world, and followed into the footsteps of the 
Yue-Chis and the Scythians. They continued their movement 
westward, working havoc wherever they went. Their ravages 
extended both over Asia and Europe. The horde of tribes 
that swooped down upon Persia and India in the hfth century 
are known as the white Huns or Ephthalites. 

The Huns poured into India for the first time in the reign 
of Kumargupta I but w’ere beaten back by his brave son 
Skandagupta. It was only a temporary check, as early in the 
reign of Skandagupta, they made a formidable invasion of 
India. Skandagupta successfully repelled it but after him 
fresh swarms of Huns continued pouring into India and 
struck blow’ after blow on the Gupta empire till it collapsed. 
It seems that with the passing away of Skandagupta all 
impediments to the steady advance of the invaders were 
removed.* After overthrowing a Kushan king in Kabul, they 
occupied the frontier provinces. It was under the leadership 
of one Tormana that these fierce tribes swept away everything 
before them. It is painful to describe the scenes that followed. 

Rapine, massacre, and incendiarism marked the route of the 
barbarians. Cities were blotted out of existence, finest build- 

* Ray Chaudhuri : Political History of Ancient India , p 426, 
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mgs were reduced to a heap of rums, and temples and 
monasteries even where they were not violently pulled down, 
stood empty and deserted. The valley of the Kabul and Swat 
rivers, one of the most flourishing centres of Indian civilisa- 
tion, was so completely devastated that the greater part of it 
has ever since remained outside the pale of civilisation, fit only 
for the habitation of wild tribes like those with whom the 
British Government are fighting year after year.”*^ They 
rapidly conquered the Punjab, Rajputana, and Gwalior. 
Soon after, the whole of Mahva was subdued and it seemed as 
if the whole of India would he at their feet. Tormana became 
their first king and assumed the title of ‘ Maharaja- Dhiraj.” 
His sway extended over western and Central India. 

It is believed that the Huns penetrated into the Indian 
interior as far as Chitrakuta. 

Tormana died in 502 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Mihirgula (or Kula) who had his seat of government at 
Sakala or Sialkot. He was a ruthless and bloodthirsty 
oppressor and so \vas not allowed to rule peacefully. A re\olt 
soon broke out against his cruelties. At this time a great 
hero arose who resolved to drive out of India these fierce 
barbarians. This hero was Yasodharman, King of Mahva, 
whose figure is still shadowy- He organised a confederac}" 
which included the Gupta sovereign, Baladitya and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Mihirgula m 530 A.D. Mihirgula was made 
a captive but was released later on. This victory broke the 
backbone of the Hunas in India. ‘ Thus the Huna menace 
was removed and India once more breathed freely after nearly 
a century.’ 

After his release, Mihirgula retired to Kashmir where he 
assassinated the king and seized the throne. He conquered 
Gandhara and again began to behave like a brutal tyrant. 
He worshipped Shiva and renewed the persecution of the 
Buddhists. His death which took place in 542 A, D, was a 
signal for the disruption of the Hun power in India. The 
Huns outside India were destroyed by the Turks in the 
middle of the 6th century A. D. 


*** Mojumdar, R. C : Ancient Indian History and Civilisation ; 
pp. 328-329» 
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It is quite interesting to note that these Hunas are men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature and several inscriptions. The 
Bhitan inscription which mentions the repulse of the Hunas 
at the hands of Skandagupta is important. 

Effects of the Huna invasions. According to V. A. 
Smith the Huna invasion was a turning point in the history 
of northern and western India, both political and social. 
From the political view-point, the inroads of the Hunas led 
to the collapse of the Gupta empire. Political unity of India 
was lost once again and many new principalities sprang up on 
the ruins of the Gupta kingdom. Chaos and confusion reigned 
supreme and all the activities received a set-back for some 
time. Fuither, they contributed an important element to 
Indian population. Many Rajput clans are descended from 
the Gurjars and other Hun tribes. Thus the Hunas infused 
foreign blood in Indian society. The caste system tightened 
Its bonds as a protection against defilement by contact with 
foreigners. The foreign tribes, in the course of their assimi- 
lation to Hinduism became new castes. “ The strong infusion 
of barbaric blood lowered the high ethical standard of Indo- 
.Vryan tradition and fa\oured the growth of many vulgar 
superstitions.” 

To sum up these Hana invasions “shook Indian society 
in Northern India to its foundations, severed the chain of 
tradition and brought about a re-arrangement of both castes 
and ruling families. ” 

Causes of the Collapse of the Gupta empire. The 
empire built up by the genius of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta Vikramaditya was crumbling to pieces by the end of 
the fifth century A. D. Skandagupta (455 — 467 A. D.) was 
the last Gupta ruler whose sway extended over the whole of 
Northern India. Budhgupta (477 — 496) was the last king of 
the Gupta dynasty w’ho deserves to be ranked among 
sovereigns. The causes which led to the downfall of the 
Gupta empire are not far to seek. “ The same causes were 
at work which proved so disastrous to the sultanate of Delhi 
m the fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughal empire 
in the eighteenth, vtz., out-break of rebellions within, 
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devastating invasions from without and dissensions in the 
imperial family itself. 

We have already studied how internal revolts began in the 
reign of Kumargupta 1. It was towards the close of his 
reign that the Pushyamitras, a turbulent tribe, rebelled 
against the authority of the Guptas and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the royal forces. The Gupta power was temporari- 
ly eclipsed. At this time when the empire was distracted by 
internal revolts, the Huns began their invasions of India. 
Their repeated inroads, though checked at first, shook the 
empire to its very foundations. The success of the Hun 
inroads was partly due to the neglect of frontier defence on 
the part of the later Guptas. 

^Moreover the successors of Skandagupta, being incompetent, 
could not manage such a vast kingdom. The ambitious 
generals carved out independent kingdoms and the feudatoties 
declared their independence. Thus many kingdoms arose on 
the ruins of the Gupta empire. The solidarity of India 
disappeared once again. 

India in the Sixth Century. With the collapse of the 
Gupta empire the curtain falls down again and another dark 
century follows. The sixth century A. D. forms another dark 
page in the history of our land. India lost its political unity 
and several new kingdoms sprang up on the rums of the 
Gupta empire. It is to the history of these petty kingdoms 
that we turn our attention now. 

The Kingdom of Valabhi. After the break-up of the 
Gupta empire, the Maitrakas, a foreign tribe, under their 
leader Bhatarka, rose into power in the peninsula of Surashtra, 
and selected Valabhi as the capital. The earlier rulers of 
this dynasty acknowledged the suzerainty of the Huns but 
became absolutely independent after the dissolution of that 
power. The kingdom of Valabhi was very rich and flourish- 
ing in the sixth and seventh centuries A. D. One of its most 
renowned kings was Siladitya who extended the boundaries 
of the kingdom by conquering Southern Rajputana. Valabhi 
became an important seat of learning and culture and a 
great centre of trade and commerce. Siladitya extended his 

* Ray Chaudhuri ; Political History of Ancient India p. 425. 
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patronage to Buddhism. IIis nephew Dhruvabhatta fought 
against Harsha. The kingdom continued to jfliourish for 
nearly three centuries when it was destroyed by the Arab 
invaders. 

The Kingdom of Malwa. Another kingdom that arose 
at this time was that of Malwa. It was Yasodharman, who 
founded the greatness of ^lalwa during this age. A mystery 
hangs round lus early life. He rose into power like a meteor. 
We know very little about his ancestors or successors. His 
inscriptions at Mandasore pro\e that he was a mighty 
conqueror. He claims to have extended his sway over the 
greater part of Northern India. His fame rests on the fact 
that he formed a strong confederacy to drive out the Huns 
from India. He defeated Mihiragula, the brutal Hun and 
thus destroyed the Hun power. His end is as mysterious as 
his rise. Probably after his death his dominions were 
conquered by the Mukharis. 

The Kingdom of Thaneshwar. Another kingdom that 
was established about the same time as Valabhi, but was 
fated to play a more important role in Indian history, was 
the kingdom of Thaneshwar. It occupied the territory now 
covered by Delhi and Ambala divisions. The first three 
rulers were insignificant, but the fourth Prabhakara Vardhana 
raised its prestige and extent considerably. It became the 
most dominant kingdom under Harsha in the next century. 

The Kingdom of Kanauj. Kanauj rose into power 
under the Mukharies in this age. The kingdom roughly 
corresponded with modern United Provinces. These Mukha- 
nes were the bitter enemies of the later Guptas of Magadha. 
One of the famous rulers of this kingdom was Isanavarman 
under whose leadership Indians fought bravely against the 
Huns. At the time of Hun invasions the Mukharies stood 
as buhvark of Indian Civilisation. Their last king was 
Grahavarman who married Rajya-Sri, the sister of Harsha 
and who later on was murdered by the king of Malwa. 
After the death of Grahavarman, the Mukharies invited 
Harsha to accept the throne of Kanauj. Thus the two 
kingdoms of Thaneshwar and Kanauj were united into one 
power. 
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The Kingdoms in the East. At Magadha we had the 
later Guptas who were mere shadows of their glorious 
ancestors. They were always at war with the Mukharies 
of Kanauj and later on in the seventh century acknowledged 
Harsha as their overlord. In the middle of the sixth 
century A. D. Bengal became a very powerful kingdom 
under the Gaudas. One of their famous kings was Sasanka 
who like Yasodharman rose and disappeared like a meteor 
^ leaving behind only the record of a splendid military career.’ 
He extended the power of Bengal to Ganjam in the south 
and' Kanauj in the west. He contracted an alliance with 
the kingdom of ISIalwa in ‘ order to counterbalance the 
alliance between the kingdoms of Thaneshwar and Kanauj. 
He was the strongest rival of Harsha. 

Thus was India parcelled out after the break-up of the 
Gupta empire. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Who were the Huns ? Where did they come from ’ What 
eftecis did they leave on Indian history ? 

2. What do you know about Mihiragula and Yasodharman ^ 

3 What were the causes that led to the collapse of the Gupta 
empire ? Give a brief account of the petty kingdoms, that arose after the 
break-up of the Gupta empire. 
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THE SPREAD OF INDIAN COLONISATION AND CULTURE 

Ancient Indians ha\e often been dubbed as stay-at-home 
people isolated from the rest of mankind by mountains and 
ocean-barriers. But the discovery of a lot of remains of 
Indian culture in various parts of Asia has shattered this 
view of ‘ India’s splendid isolation.’ We now have definite 
proof that Indians were a navigating and colonising people’ 
who carried their civilisation across the seas and mountains 
the gird her and laid the foundations of Greater India. 
Indian art and literaturer eared its head abroad and Indian 
culture penetrated into the obscure corners of the world. 

Trade and Commerce. The barriers between east 
and w'est were at first broken by close commercial relations 
that developed between India and the foreign countries at very 
early times. These commercial relations paved the way for 
cultural contacts. India’s external trade can be traced back 
to a period, centuries before the Christian era. The chief land 
route ran through Afghanistan to Bactna, w'hich was the 
meeting ground of three trade routes — one leading to China, 
the second to Persia and the third to India. The merchandise 
from India and China was conveyed to Bactrian marts from 
which it ■was taken to Persia and Europe. Sea routes were 
not unknown to ancient Indians. Sea-transport between 
India and other countries can be traced back to seventh and 
sixth centuries B. C. At first only coastal voyages were 
carried on. The ships sailed up the Persian Gulf to the 
mouth of the Euphrates and then going round Arabia, they 
reached the Red Sea. It is not certain whether the oversea 
trade between India and the west in the seventh century 
was carried on in Indian ships. But we can confidently say 
that from the third century onwards Indian-built ships with 
Indian crews and merchants were busy in these waters. 
Indian ships made regular voyages across the Arabian sea. 
The Mauryan Period decidedly gave a stimulus to Indian 

22 () 
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shipping as a separate department was established to look 
after the navy. In the first century of the Christian era, 
external trade of India increased remarkably. At this time 
India enjoyed a brisk trade with Egypt and Rome, There 
was a great demand in Rome for Indian luxuries and 
‘ Alexandria quickly became the centre of commercial inter- 
course between East and West.’ Exports consisted mainly 
of pejiper and spices, silk, muslins, pearls, ivory and other 
precious stones, drugs, dyestuffs, ebony and lots of curio- 
sities. We infer from this that it was entirely a luxury trade. 
The chief imports were base metals, coral and some western 
luxuries. The balance was settled in gold and siher. We 
have ample evidence to show that besides China, Rome, 
Persia and Egypt, India traded with Ceylon, Ja\a, Sumatra 
and other islands of the East Indies, though we cannot 
definitely say when these trade relations began. According to 
Fa Hien Java was the ^entrepot of India’s traffic with the East,’ 

Far more important than the commercial relations \va& the 
Indian colonisation of these places, which led to the spread 
of Indian culture abroad. 

Rise of Greater India. The fact that they had close 
commercial relations with foreign countries did not give much 
satisfaction to the ancient Indians, but their spirit of enter- 
prise and adventure urged them to find new homes in distant 
lands. We cannot precisely say when the colonial activity 
of Indians commenced but we can confidently remark 
that every country in xAsia bears the mark of Indian religion 
and culture and that Indians planted colonies m many of 
them. In some countries Indian religion, art and culture 
were introduced ‘ as a result of religious missions, or peaceful 
intercourse ’ while in others colonies were established, which 
proved a very great civilizing force. To the first group 
belong China, Tibet, Mongolia, Japan, Burma, Siam, Annam, 
Nepal, Ceylon and Central Asia which owe to India ‘ their 
very existence as civilised states.’ The second group includes 
Cambodia, Champa, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and Bali where 
Indian adventurers straightaway established colonies. They 
introduced their social and religious institutions in these 
countries and thus effected a thorough cultural conquest. 
Splendid monuments of art were built, some of which stii 
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remain as an undying testimony to the adventures of Indian 
colonists. The spread of Indian culture was not the result 
of any passion for conquest but was on the contrary the 
natural overflow of a superior culture beyond its own borders/ 

Colonisation of Further India. At first Indians tried to 
plant colonies in countries nearer home. Thus Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, Champa and Ceylon receixed their attention. 
For more than ten centuries Indian religion and culture 
remained dominant in all these countries but the story of the 
spread of Indian culture in these lands is in the process of 
reconstruction and cannot yet be properly related. 

Burma. The relation between India and Burma in the 
early period is quite obscure. Probably the rise and growth 
of Buddhism in that land was due to the missionaries sent 
by Asoka. Later on Buddhist teachers both from India and 
China visited Burma. According to the tradition, Buddhism 
was introduced into Burma by Buddha Ghosha. Burma 
continued to maintain an intimate intercourse with the 
southern kingdoms in India. During all these centuries of 
close contact, Indian religion and culture influenced the 
Burmese life. 

Siam. To the east of Burma lies the modern independent 
state of Siam. It came under the influence of India in the 
third century B.C. In the course of time Siam was thoroughly 
Indianised. The names of the kings and the people, the 
names of the towns, their language, their institutions and 
their art and literature underwent complete Indianisation. 
They remained under the cultural influence of the Indians 
till the 16th century A.D. 

Indo-China : Champa and Cambodia. We learn from 
inscriptions that m the first century A.D. two powerful Hindu 
colonies were set up in Indo-China viz.^ Champa and Cam- 
bodia. The colony of Champa was planted on the coast of 
southern Annam. It had its capital at Amaravati. To the 
south and west of Champa, lay the Hindu colony of Cam- 
bodia. In both these colonies the Hindu culture made a 
rapid headway and the Hindu gods and goddesses like 
Vishnu, Shiva and Uma were worshipped. Hindu customs 
and ceremonies still prevail in Cambodia but the inhabitants 
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of Champa have completely forgotten the Hindu culture, 
Champa accepted Islam after remaining for centuries under 
the influence of Hindu culture. A bronze statue of Buddha 
discovered amongst the ruins of Champa is a proof of the 
prevalence of Buddhism there. The most notable memorial of 
Hindu culture in Cambodia is the beautiful stone temple of 
Angkorvat, erected by King Surya\arma. This temple is one 
of the finest specimens of Indian art and some idea of its 
grandeur and magnitude may be formed by learning that it 
“ is almost an exact square and measures nearU an English 
mile each way.’* 

Ceylon. Its connection with India can be traced back 
to sixth century B.C. The first stream of colonists to Ceylon 
included persons from Bengal, Bombay and Kathiawar. It 
was from these people that Ceylon learnt Indian language 
and institutions. But the rise and growth of Buddhism in 
Ceylon was due to the efibrts of the Buddhist missionaries 
sent by Asoka. It may be recalled that Asoka*s son and 
daughter led these missions. The intimate connection thus 
established \vas maintained for a \ery long time. Thus did 
Ceylon imbibe Indian culture. Till this day it is a Buddhist 
country but Buddhism that prevails in Ceylon is of the 
primitive type z.e., Hmayana. 

Expansion in Malay Archipelago. Remains of Indian 
culture have been found in Ja\a, Sumatra, Borneo and Bah — 
the group of islands which form a part of Malay Archipelago. 
It was probably in the first century A.D. that the Indians 
made their settlements in these islands. Till the end of the 
tenth century, Indian religion and culture predominated 
m these islands. Java was colonised by Indians coming 
from Kalinga in 75 A.D. When Fa Hien visited Java 
in the fifth century A.D., Hinduism was in a very 
flourishing condition and Buddhism had no hold on the 
people. Towards the close of the eighth century, a maritime 
power known as the Shailendra power arose in these islands 
and patronised Mahayana form of Buddhism. We learn from 
inscriptions that the Sailendra dynasty maintained relations 
with the motherland as one of its rulers built a monastery at 
Nalanda in Bihar and later on another was constructed in the 
Chola country in the south. It was this dynasty that erected 
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the famous Buddhist shrme and Borobudur in central 
Java. The remains of several Hindu temples discovered 
there tell us that Buddhism and Hinduism lived side by side. 
Traces of Hindu culture have been discovered m Borneo 
and Bah as well. 

Indian Colonial Art. Indian culture expressed itself 
through religion and art. Religious ideals formed the main 
source of inspiration for the colonial art. Temples containing 
huge images of gods were constructed after the Indian 
methods of building. Undoubtedly these countries learnt art 
from the Indian colonists but it was so developed that it 
become completely different from the original Indian art. “its 
creations are neither copies nor imitations but masterpieces 
of inventue and daring genius.” The stone temple of Ang- 
korvat in Cambodia is one of the best specimens of this art. 
The Buddhist shrine at Borobudur in central Java is ^ the 
greatest surviving monument of Indian Buddhism ’ and 
* deserves to be included m any list of the wonders of the 
world.’ 

“It IS a seven storeyed structure, the basement measunng 
over 400 feet across. It is not, however, either for its 
dimensions or the beauty of its architectural design that 
Borobudur is so remarkable, as for the sculptures that line 
its galleries, which, if arranged consecutively in a row, 
would extend over nearly three miles of ground.” We have 
magnificent Hindu temples dedicated to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva at Pramhanam in Java. They give us a glimpse of 
the artistic genius of the times. 

Religion in Indian Colonies. Hinduism preceded Bud- 
dhism in almost every colony, though later on Buddhism 
and Hinduism lived side by side. Later on the Mahayana form 
of Buddhism was accepted by nearly every colony. At the 
same time other forms of Hinduism prevailed among the 
people. The discovery of the remains of a large number 
of temples dedicated to various gods is an evident proof 
of the popularity of these religions. This fact also shows 
that in matters of religion they were quite tolerant. 

Central Asia. Traces of Indian culture have been found 
in Khotan and other parts of Central Asia. The excavations 
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ot Sir Aurel Stein in the Gobi cfes'SfY'TJ&ve brought to li'ghF" 
the rums of se\era] cities inhabited by OrtJialSte 
ago. The discovery of coins with llnHimi lap^nn^r.^, 
written in Indian character and language, figures of Ganesha 
and Kubera, models of Indian art and sculpture, gigantic 
images of Buddha and fresco-paintings tell the tale of Indian 
adventures beyond the ‘ Roof of the world/ Probably it \vas 
in the Kushan age that streams of Indian emigrants settled 
in these regions which formed a part of the Kushan empire. 
The famous Buddhist scholar, Kumarjiva lived in this region 
for some time and then went on to China. It is said that 
Indian colonisation of Khotan continued till the Mauryan 
Period. The jMahayana school of Buddhism was very popular 
in this region. 

China, Korea and Japan. From Central Asia, Indian 
civilisation was carried on to China, Korea and Japan. It 
was through Buddhism that Indian culture penetrated into 
China. Buddhism entered China by many paths. In the 
beginning of the first century of the Christian era Buddhism 
travelled from Khotan to China and became the dominant 
religion there. A stream of Chinese pilgrims went to India, 
the holy land of Buddhism, to visit the sacred places and 
obtain the true texts of Buddhist scriptures. Many renowned 
Indian teachers, including Bodhi Dharma and Parmartha 
were invited to China. The consequence of these religious 
enterprises was a wonderful outburst of literary activities. 

A large number of books of Indian literature and philosophy 
were translated into the Chinese. The other path from 
which Buddhism travelled to China was Tibet. From China 
Buddhism travelled to Korea and thence to Japan. India 
had no direct relation with Japan. ‘Japan was the farthest 
outpost of Indian culture in the East.’ 

Afghanistan. It is not surprising to discover traces of 
Indian culture in Afghanistan as for a considerable period of 
time it formed a part of India. It was included in the 
Kushan and Mauryan Empires. 

Africa. The Indian colonisation did not remain confined 
to Asia alone. Remains of Indian civilisation have been 
discovered on the island of Madagascar. It is said that 
Indian colonists landed in east Africa and explored the whole 
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territory up to Victoria and Niagara fails. Thus ‘the credit of 
exploring the dark continent of Africa goes to the Indians’. 

Conclusion. We infer from the above account that 
ancient Indians were not stay-at-home people but, on the 
contrary, they were very enterprising and planted colonies in 
different countries. Thus were India’s artistic genius, culture 
and religion carried far beyond her borders. To this day 
those countries where Indians established their colonies show 
deep traces of the Indian culture. A strong tie links them 
all. They, together with India, form the East differing 
fundamentally from the West. Indian culture forms the 
background of the whole Eastern thought. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the objects, nature and extent of Hindu colonisation of 

farther India and the Malay Archipelago. (P. U , 1934) 

2. What do you know of the expression of ancient Indian civilisa- 
tion beyond the geographical limits of India > 

3. Write a short note on the colonial art. 



CHAPTER XIII 


HARSH WARDH^N'A AS’D HIS TIMES 

The break-up of the Gupta erapae led to the rise of many 
petty states m India, the chief of which were the kingdoms 
of Thaneshwar, Kanau], Malwa, Valabhi and Bengal. We 
have already gi\eii in a previous chapter a brief narrative of 
their history and ha\ e also talked about the comparative 
obscurity of the sixth century. But with the advent of 
Harsha on the Indian stage the curtain is lifted again and 
the darkness and confusion of the sixth centurj' wingss is 
flight. By the end of the sixth century, the kingdom ot 
Thaneshwar had emerged very powerful out of the variouf 
principalities into which India had been split up and had 
become the nucleus of an expanding empire. 

The Sources of Information. We are fortunate in our 
sources of information regarding Harsha and his times. Our 
main authorities for the period are Banabhatta, the author 
of the poetical work, Harshacharita, the life of Harsha — 
and Yuan-Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India in 
the reign of Harsha. Bana was Harsha’s Boswell. His 
work, Harshacharita, gives us a detailed account of the life 
and times of Harsha and as such has a great historical value. 
It is more or less a ‘ historical romance ’ and contains ' extra- 
vagant eulogies.’ It ends abruptly and cannot serve the 
purpose of a complete biography. It does not deal with the 
political activity of the period. Bana wrote another book, 
known as Kadambari. 

We learn more facts from the narrative of the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan-Chwang or Hieun-tsang who stayed in India for 
about fifteen years from 630 to 644 A. D. Though like his 
predecessor, Fa Hien, his main motive was to procure the 
true texts of Buddhist scriptures, yet he observed the general 
conditions of life in those days. His observations on secular 
matters furnish us with glimpses of the life of this period. The 
information gleaned from these sources is supplemented by 
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the data provided by coins and inscriptions. Three inscrip- 
tions ot Harsha have special significance for historians as 
they give the genealogy of Harsha. They are : (a) the Sonpat 
copper seal, (5) the Banskhera plate and (c) the Madhiiban 
plate. The genealogy is given thus : — 

Maharaja Naravardhana 
m. Vajnnidevi 

jMaharaj’a Rajyavardhana I 
m. Apsarodevi 

Maharaja Adityavardhana 
m Mahasenaguptadevi 

Maharaja Prabhakaravardhana 
m Yasomatidevi 

t 

r i 1 

Maharajadhiraja Mahrajadhiraja Rajya vSn 

Rajyavardhana I Harsha 

Harsha himself was a great scholar and prolific writer. His 
three plays in Sanskrit, viz., Ratnavali^ Nagananda, and 
Pnyadarsika throw much light on the life and the ideals of 
the king. Further we learn about the diplomatic relations 
between India and China from the Chinese official records. 
The information gathered from all these sources bring vividly 
before our eyes, the picture of the times of Harsha. 

The House of Thaneshwar. The closing years of the 
sixth century B.C. witnessed the rise of Thaneshwar into 
power under its raja Prabhakarvardhan. The State of 
Thaneshwar had become so strong that other powers eagerly 
sought its alliance. The Mukhan king of Kanauj strengthen- 
ed his position by marrying Rajya Sri, the daughter of Prabha- 
karvardhan. Prabhakar raised the prestige of the kingdom 
by waging successful wars against Huns and’Gurjars as well 
as against Mahva. In 604 A. D. Prabhakar sent his eldest 
son, Rajyavardhan on an expedition against the Huns. Harsha 
the younger brother of Rajyavardhana, followed him of his 
own accord. It was in the midst of this campaign, that 
Harsha received the ill tidings of the serious illness of his 
father. Harsha hurried back to the kingdom only to see his 
father pass away (604 A.D.). Rajyavardhana tamed there to 
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hmsh up the campaign. As soon as Rajya\ardhana returned 
from the expedition against the Huns, he was crowned king. 
His career was not destined to last long. The tears on his 
eyes for his departed father had hardiv dried, when he receued 
the shocking news of the murder of Graha\aiman, the husband 
of his sister, Rajya-Sn by the king of IMalwa. He fm ther learnt 
that his sister was confined into prison by Siladity a, the king 
of Malwa. On hearing this news, every poie of his frame 
cried for ‘ vendetta.’ He iiromptly marched against the 
ruler of Malwa, the murderer of his brother- in-Iaw. He was 
able to rout the ]Malwa army with ease but was led into a 
trap by Sasanka, the king of Bengal and was murdered in cold 
blood. Thus ended one of the most brilliant careers in history. 
The mantle of kingship nowr fell on his younger brother 
Harsha (606 A.D). 

Harsha (606 to 647 A.D.). On the death of Rajya\ar- 
dhana the State Council offered the crown to Harsha, a lad of 
sixteen years, w'ho accepted it with great reluctance. Harsha 
IS one of the noblest kings in ancient Indian history. He com- 
bined ‘in himself some of the attributes and characteristics of 
both Samudragupta and Asoka.’ His career recalls the 
military achievements of the former and the piety of the 
latter. His last years w^ere solely de\oted to the arts, of peace. 

His military campaigxi3. The immediate task that con- 
fronted Harsha was to avenge the murders of his brother and 
brother-m-law’ and to rescue his sister. He vow’ed never to 
rest till he had taken revenge. His w’ars therefore, were not 
w^ars of w^anton aggression, but W'ars of vengeance. The 
councillors led by Simhanada, the commander-in-chief ‘ad- 
vised Harsha not only to punish the king of Bengal ‘ but to 
end the system w^hich might breed such treachery and trouble, 
the sytem of petty warring states in the country’! So Harsha 
set out on a ‘conquest of the four quarters (digvijaya). Before 
marching against any kingdom, he started tow^ards the Vin- 
dhayan forests where his sister Rajy^a Sn w’as hiding after her 
release from the prison at Kanauj. With the assistance of 
the forest chiefs, he traced her just at the moment w^hen out 
of sheer desperation she w^as going to fling herself into 
flames as a Safi. 

* R.K Mukerjee Men and Thought in Ancient India, p 160, 

t Ibtd, p 162 . 
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Now Harsha was free to accomplish his \ow of vengeance. 
At the head of a huge army, he embarked on his career of 
conquest. After five years of constant warfare, he conquered 
the most of northern India. Sasanka, the Gauda king, was 
brought under subordination. We do not know the details of 
his campaigns but he seems to ha\e brought under his sway 
the whole of the territory from the southern Punjab to Bengal. 
According to Bana he subdued Sind and Nepal also. The 
king of Assam was forced to pay him homage. Dhruvabhatta, 
the king of Valabhi, married his daughter. Eager to become 
the overlord of the whole of India, Harsha thought of carry- 
ing his arms beyond the Narbada. He invaded southern 
India, but sustained a defeat at the hands of Pulakesm II, 
the Chalukya ruler. Thus he was obliged to accept the 
Narbada as the southern limit of his empire. Harshas 
career would have been a record of unbroken triumph but for 
this defeat. The last war that he fought was against Ganjam 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

It is not easy to define the exact limits of Harsha’s empire 
as there was a ^vide sphere of his influence besides the sphere 
of his direct dominion and authority. The dominions which 
were under his direct authority were bounded by the Hima- 
layas in the north, reached to the line of the Beas and Sutlej 
in the north-west, extended to Gujrat m the south-west, 
touched the Narbada river in the south and to the east 
extended as far as the Brahmaputra river. His ‘sphere of 
influence included Kashmir, Nepal, Assam and Sindh, The 
rulers of all these places accepted him as their overlord but 
were not under his direct authority. Thus Harsha was master 
of a vast empire including the whole of United Provinces, 
Bengal, a greater portion of Bihar and Orissa, central and 
western India and the southern Panjab. 

His Army. His career of conquest bespeaks the strength 
and the efficient organisation of his army. ‘ With the achieve- 
ment of his suzerainty in the north, Harsha proceeded to 
put his army on a peace footing, that is, so to increase its 
force that it could make insubordination on the part of any 
of the states under his empire an absolute impossibility.’ 
According to Yuan-Chwang, his peace strength included as 
many as 100,000 horse and 60,000 elephants. His foot 
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soldiers numbered about 50,000. He seems to ha\e discarded 
the use of chariots. He did not establish any feudal system 
but his army was directh' paid by the state. With the help 
of this army, he reigned in peace for thirty years without 
raising a weapon. 

His Religion. When peace and order was established 
in his kingdom, Harsha devoted himself to the administration 
of his empire, to pursuits of learning and culture and to 
promotion of religion and philanthropy. 

His religion was compreh ensue. At iirst Harsha, like 
other members of his famih was a wwshipper of Shu a but 
later on he adopted ^lahayana Buddhism under the influence 
of Yuan-Chwang’s teachings. He never grew fanatical but 
continued extending his patronage to other religions though 
he ga\e preference to the Mahayana form of Buddhism. He 
like Asoka adopted the principle of Ahimsa, forbade the 
slaughter of animals and use of flesh on pam of death. Out 
of his zeal for Buddhism, he is said to ha\e constructed a 
number of stupas on the bank of the Ganges and many 
monasteries at the sacred places of the Buddhists. 

Religious Assembly at Kanauj. He served the cause 
of Buddhism in several ways. He comened a grand religious 
assembly at Kanauj, to which he inxited the e^ponents of 
different Indian religions to listen to the discourse of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hieun-Tsang. The Chinese traveller threw a 
challenge to all opponents and “offered his head to any one 
who could find a singly w'ord of his contrary to reason.” The 
debate lasted for eighteen days and Yuan Chwang won a 
capital victory. The debate w-as not all smooth sailing but 
it was marred by unpleasant incidents. The followers of 
Hinayana Buddhism and Brahmanas conspired to murder the 
Chinese traveller and the emperor. This conspiracy is a proof 
that religious animosities ran high at that time. Besides this he 
annually summoned the Buddhist monks to a convocation where 
discussion took place and those who distinguished themselves m 
these debates were honoured. He built a monastery at Kanauj, 
enshrining the tooth relic of the Buddha, which was brought 
from Kashmir. He added to the Nalanda monastery” a bronze 
temple of about a hundred feet in height. The result of his 
devotion to Buddhism was that Kanauj became a glorious 
centre of Buddhism. 
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Assembly at Prayaga (643 A. D.)* * With all his lean- 
ings towards Buddhism, Harsha was not hostile towards 
other faiths and communities.’ '' After the Assembly at 
Kanauj, the emperor accompanied by Yuan-Chwang went to 
Prayaga (Allahabad) to convene an assembly which he usually 
held at the end of every five years. In such quinquennial 
gatherings he used to give away in charity everything except 
the material of war. According to Yuan-Chwang this 
assembly was the sixth of its kind during his reign. There 
was a gathering of half a million people. The first three 
days were devoted to the worship of the images of Buddha, 
Shiva and Sun. He distributed all his accumulated wealth 
consisting of gold, jewels, necklaces, clothes etc, among the 
Buddhists, Brahmanas, Jams and various other sects as well 
as the poor of all creeds and orders. ‘ All being given away 
he begged from his sister an ordinary second hand garment, 
and having put it on, he paid vrorship to the Buddhas of 
the ten regions.” No king in any age or country can possibly 
excel Harsha in such free distribution of his wealth. 

General Religious Condition. A word may be said 
about the general religious condition of the times. Buddhism 
was then showing signs of decay as compared with Brahman- 
ism which was gradually establishing its dominance. Accord- 
ing to Yuan Chwang India was then known to foreigners as 
land of the Brahmanas. A number of ascetic sects and 
schools of philosophy were established, which are an evidence 
of the vitality of Brahmanism. Buddhism on the other 
hand was split up into eighteen different sects. The monas- 
teries were famous as seats of learning. The relations 
between the various sects were quite harmonious though there 
were important exceptions. 

His reign like that of Asoka was marked by the construc- 
tion of numerous works of public utility, ^ In all the high- 
ways of the towns and villages throughout India, he erected 
hospices or rest houses (Punyashalas) provided with food 
and drink, and stationed there physicians with medicines for 
travellers and poor persons round about, to be given without 
any stint.’ i The provision of medical aid in the rest houses 
is an instance to be followed in modern times. 

* R. K. Mukerjee ; Men and Thought in Ancient India, p 168, 

f S. Beal : Hieun-Tsang, p. 214. 
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Visit of Hieun-Tsang or Yuan Chwang. For our 
information for the reign of Harsha, we are highly indebted 
to the obser\ations of Hieun-Tsang, a prince among the 
Chinese pilgrims who \isited India in his tiir.es. He sta\ed 
in India from 630 to C44 A.D. visiting the hcl> places con- 
nected with Buddhism and collecting manuscripts, images 
and relics. As his chief object in \isiting India was to 
secure tlie true texts of Buddhist scnptmes, so he confined 
his interests entirely to his taith and ignoiecl mian\ things we 
wish to know*. It was at the age of 29, in 629 A.'D. that he 
left his home in western China lor India. Taking the land 
route, he passed through Tashkand and Samarkand and 
ainved at Gandhara in 630 A.D. He left India in 641- 
A.D. and crossing the Pamirs and tra\ellmg through Khotan, 
he reached his country early in 6^5 A.D. The rest of his 
hie w’as spent in translating the Sanskrit manuscripts into the 
Chinese language. He maintained a journal in which he 
recorded his obser\ at ions. His writings give us a graphic 
picture of the condition of the people and the country in the 
times of Harsha. His w^as a tow’ering personality and he 
appears to us a saint, scholar and traveller. 

Harshas Administration. The details of Harsha s admi- 
nistration are quite uncertain but we get a fair account in the 
writings of Yuan-Chwang who was deeply impressed by it. 
The administratne machinery was just like that of the 
Guptas. As usual the country was dnided into pro\inces: 
each under a Governor selected frcm the ro\'al familj . The 
province w’as further sub-di\ided into districts and Milages. 
In the task of administration, he w’as aided by a number of 
ministers and secretaries. The supreme factor in the 
efSciency of the administration w^as the sovereign himself. 
The Government was carried on undei the personal super- 
\ision of the king w’ho toured all over the country to see 
things with his own eyes. This personal contact with the 
local affairs lessened the evils of the bureaucratic government. 
The Chinese pilgrim further informs us that ‘the government 
IS honestly' administered, the criminal class is small, the 
people lived together on gcod terms, are of pure moral 
principles, do not practise deceit, keep their obligations, do 
not take anj'thing wrongfully and yield more than fairness 
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requires.’ The whole administration was benign and \ery 
enlightened. It is quite interesting to note that the roads 
were not as safe as they were in the times of the Guptas for 
Yuan-Chwang had some unpleasant experiences. He w^as 
molested by brigands more than once while Fa Hien never 
met any highway robbers during his travel in India. ‘ Trials 
were conducted by ordeal, while punishments, if more severe 
than under the Guptas, were still light when measured by 
Chinese standards.’ Punishment for serious offences was 
either mutilation of limbs or transportation to an other 
country or fines. Death sentence was awarded for treason. 
Taxation was very light and forced labour very uncommon. 
The land rev enue was one-sixth of the annual produce. The 
only other taxes that the Chinese pilgrim describes were the 
transit duties on merchandise. 

Another striking feature of his administration was the 
creation of a department of records and archu es. “ Both 
good and bad were faithfully recorded in official annals and 
state papers while instances of public calamity and good 
fortune aie set forth in detail. 

Social and Economic Condition. The account of Yuan- 
Chwang gives us a glimpse of the social and economic condition 
of the times. He describes the higher castes as leading a 
simple and pure life, marked by great ceremonial cleanliness. 
Onions and garlic were not taken w^hile flesh diet was forbid- 
den. The * disreputable classes ’ including sweepers, weavers 
fishermen etc. were segregated. They usually lived on the 
outskirts of the towns and avoided all contact with the 
members of the higher castes. Git Is of upper classes alone 
received education. The customs of early marriages and 
Sati were quite prevalent. Widow remarriage was not m 
vogue. 

People were quite rich and prosperous; the centres of 
their prosperity were the towns. Many old towms had been 
ruined and new ones had risen into prominence. They 
resembled the modern towms m their external look. Yuan- 
Chwang remarks. “ The streets and lanes are tortuous and 
roads are winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and are 
arranged on both sides of the road wdth appropriate signs. 
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Pataliputra was now in rums while Kanauj had become the 
premier city of the country. 

Malhra was still a great centre of Buddhism, ha\ing about 
twenty monasteries. Benares, a cit\ of great sacredness, 
^\as the stronghold of Hinduism. Ujjain had lost its old 
glory though it v:as still known as a great um\ersit\ town. 

The towns were the seats of all fashions and people lived 
in style there. They put on clothes of glossv silk. Industrial 
life was organised on the basis of large corporations and 
guilds. Silk cotton and woollen clothes were manufactured. 
Gold and silver coins as well as coweries served as a means of 
e\change. 

The age of Harsha was one of extensive emigiations from 
India. Hundreds of Indians went abroad and made settle- 
ments in different lands. Sea voyages for commercial as well 
as political purposes were not uncommon. There were many 
prosperous ports on the east which had close commercial 
relations with foreign countries. During this age intimate 
relations with Tibet and China wore maintained. 

The System of Education. Ancient India fully realised 
the importance of education. The figures of literate people 
often surprise us. Such an amount of literacy was due to a 
highly organised system of education that was established m 
India at this time. The ancient system of education had 
three aims, the acquisition of knowledge, the teaching 
of social duties and religious rites and the building of 
character. Greatest stress was laid on the last aim, that is, 
the formation of character. The students were enjoined 
upon to lead a life of strict discipline. Memory was the main 
vehicle of teaching. The Buddhist monasteries were the 
greatest centres of learning. Yuan-Chw^ang has left a 
detailed account of the monastery of Nalanda in which was 
centred the learning of the age. Nalanda was the “ Oxford 
of Mahayana ” and a keen rival of Kasi. Like Taxila in 
the Mauryan age, it attracted students from all parts of the 
world. It was a residential university and had accommodation 
for 10,000 students. Besides free board and lodging, there 
was ample provision of clothes, beddings and medicines for 
the students. Such a system is a glorious illustration for 
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modern times. The head of the University was Silabhadra. 
The method of instruction was by discussion and discourses. 
All sorts of subjects were taught there, Vedas, philosophy, 
logic, grammar and philosophy, medicine, law, astromony, 
mathematics and literature. These uni vensi ties and other 
educational institutions were richly endowed. 

Thus the times of Harsha which were marked by great 
mural, material and cultural progress form a \ ery glorious 
chapter in Indian history. The fact that the Chinese pilgrims 
and students from other countries visited India is an exident 
proof of her cultural greatness. 

Harsha's place in history. History knows of no nobler 
king than Harshavardhana. He was an ideal king and can 
easily be reckoned a model for other kings to imitate. He 
w’as Asoka and Samudragupta combined in one. For his 
military exploits he is ranked with Samudragupta and for his 
piety wnth Asoka. 

The comparison between Asoka and Harsha is \'ery 
superficial. No doubt Harsha w^as as pious and as great 
a patron of Buddhism as Asoka, but there is a difference 
between the missionary zeal and religious fervour of the latter 
and the * latitudinarian eclecticism of the former.’ 

When Asoka adopted Buddhism, he became solely devoted 
to It and its propagation became the mission of his life. On 
the other hand Harsha never displayed that smgleminded 
devotion to Buddhism. Like Akbar he had an eclectic frame 
of mind and never took more than ordinary interest in the 
religious discussions which took place at his court, Harsha, 
thus, can be better compared with the Mogul emperor Akbar. 

He was a mighty warrior, a great empire builder, a great 
lo\er and patron of learning and a religious and charitable 
man, Harsha was a born soldier. He showed his martial 
spirit when he was a lad of fourteen. He followed his brother 
in his expedition against the Huns. When he became king 
his arms were triumphant over the whole of northern India. 
His triumphant career was broken only by one defeat in his 
life w^hich he suffered at the hands of the Chalukya king 
Pulakesin II. Such a military career w’ould bring credit to 
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any warrior. His Qreate'^t achievement, however, was the 
restoration of the political unity of India by the foundation 
of a vast empire. He broke new ground in administrative 
methods by going on tours of inspection which led to great 
efficiency in his go\ernment. 

He was one of the most accomplished kings that ever 
graced the throne of India. He is regarded as the author of 
three Sanskrit plays, Nagananda (or Joy of the Snake World), 
RatnavaU for Pearl Necklace) and Pnyadarsisa, and also a 
grammatical work. All these works are of considerable 
merit and have earned high reputation among Io\ers of 
Sanskrit literature. He extended liberal patronage to learned 
men, among whom were Bana, the author of Harshacharit 
and Kadambari, Haridatta, and Jayasena, ‘ a man of 
encyclopaedic learning.’ 

But the most striking feature of Harsha’s personality was 
his large-hearted liberality which stands unparalleled m the 
history of the world. It is this that makes him truly great 
and immortal. He used to distribute all his accumulated 
wealth among the poor after every five years. No better 
instance of benign monarchy can be discovered. 

Harsha's death. The date of Harsha’s death is not 
precisely known. When a Chinese envoy visited India in 
fi48 A.D., he found a usurper on the throne of India. So 
the most probable date of Harsha’s death is 647 A.D. His 
death was a tocsin for the disintegration of the empire. India 
once again lost its political unity. 

Harsha does not seem to have left an heir as, soon after 
his death, the throne was seized by his minister Arjuna or 
Arunasv’a. A strange episode is related about a fight between 
Arjuna and a Chinese missionary who visited India just 
after the death of Harsha. It is said that Arjuna allowed 
the mission to be plundered and its escort to be attacked. 
This resulted m a war between Arjuna and the king of Tibet, 
to whom the Chinese missionary appealed. The king of 
Tibet invaded India and completely crushed the armies of 
Arjuna. It is difficult to believe this strange story. 
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vlPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Desf:ribe the condition of India under Marsha with special 
referen^e^ the evidence of Yuan-Chwang. (P. U. 1936) 

2^'^^stimate the importance of the reign of Harsha in Indian history. 
‘ (P. U. 7920, B. A. Hons,) 

3/D^cribe the political condition of India during the sixth century. 
State and compare the description of India as given by Fa Hien 
and by Hieun T«ang. 



CHAPTER XIV 


LOCAL DYNASTIES IN NORTHERN INDI V (700 TO 1200 A.D.) 

W'ith the passing away of Harsha’s empire the ancient 
period of Indian history comes to an end and a new period 
which may aptly be called the Mediaeval period begins. The 
period between the break-up of Harsha’s empire and the 
establishment of the first Muslim empire m India, covering 
more than five centuries is known as early mediaeval or middle 
age and is distinguished from the later middle age which 
lasted from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century of the 
Christian era. This early mediaeval age is also called the 
period of Rajput ascendancy or briefly the Rajput period 
because it was marked by the rise and growth of the Rajput 
power in northern India. The death of Harsha was a signal 
for the general disruption of his empire and India was once 
again parcelled out into a large number of petty kingdoms, 
each under a Rajput ruler. The political unity of India, 
thus, disappeared. Owing to the lack of a paramount power, 
the narrative of the political history of northern India during 
this period becomes confusing and therefore defies proper 
description. 

The origin of the Rajputs. It is a strange fact that 
before Harsha’s death we hear nothing of the heroic Rajputs 
who established such a large number of kingdoms m northern 
India m the early middle age. The question of the origin of 
Rajputs is very interesting though quite ticklish. There are 
several theories about the origin of the Rajputs, which have 
been advanced by different scholars from time to time. The 
most popular among these is the theory of the foreign origin 
of Rajputs, that was advanced by Col. Tod a century ago. 
It was he who contended that the Rajputs of India are 
descended from the foreign tribes like Scythians, Huns, 
Gurjars etc., who poured into India at different times. In the 
course of time these foreign tribes w'ere admitted into the 
Hindu society. ‘ The upper ranks of the governing hordes 
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of Huns, Gurjars and jSIaitrakas became the Rajput class 
while the lower classes developed into Hindu castes of less 
honourable status such as the Gujars, Ahirs, Jats and others/ 
These warlike foreigners were admitted into the Kshatriya 
caste of the Hindu society. This theory does not appear to 
be wholly true, as Indian tradition informs us that ‘the 
leading ruling families of Rajputana, like the Sisodias of 
Udaipur, the Cushwahas of Jaipur and Alwar and the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere are the descendants of the old Siirya- 
vaushi and ChandravansJu Kshatriyas of Vedic India/ The 
Rajputs of to-day are said to be divided into thirty-six clans. 
A few of these clans like the Kathies, the Yaudehas a nd the 
Takshaks are certainly the Kshatriya tribes mentioned by 
Alexander, So their presence m India before the advent of 
the foreign tribes forces us to come to a different inference. 
Our view is that the origin of Rajputs is not all foreign. 
Some of their clans are undoubtedly the descendants of ancient 
Kshatriya tribes while others are of foreign origin. The 
Agnikula clans, such as the Pramaras, the Chalukyas, the 
Chauhans and the Pratiharas are very likely the descendants 
of the foreign tribes. If one studies the history of each of 
the modern clans carefully, he will certainly come to the 
conclusion that the bulk of the Rajput population is of Vedic 
Kshatriya origin. 

There is yet another theory of the origin of the Rajimts 
that deserves a passing reference. According to a legend 
that suggests a mythical origin of the Rajputs, one Parsu 
Ram destroyed all the Kshatriyas. Not a single Kshatriya 
was left to protect the Brahmanas who, therefore, held a 
great sacrifice on the mount of Abu. After 40 days’ 
prayers and offerings there came out four heroes out of the 
sacrificial fire. Each one of these created a Rajput clan, 
the Chalukyas, the Pramaras, the Chauhans and the 
Pratiharas. 

Rajput Character. Though descended from different 
racial stocks, these Rajputs soon were bound by common 
culture and traditions. The epic ideal of heroism and 
chivalry was revived and became the fetish of this race. 
War was the very breath of their nostrils. A Rajput never 
fought an unarmed or fallen man. He preferred death to 
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ignominy of defeat. The Rajput women followed equally 
high ideals. They willingly flung themselves into fire rather 
than fall into the clutches of the enemy. They prized 
chastity of character above everything. Their Jauhar 
ceremony is too-well known to be described here. The 
bravest among these often followed their lords to the battle- 
field and led the forces in the absence of their husbands. 
Ahalya Bai and Durga Vati of a later period are glowing 
instances of such heroic women. To this day they are 
remembered with great honour and pride. A Rajput seldom 
broke his promise. Such were their lofty ideals of culture 
and heroism ! 

With such ideals a person can never be an able diplomat 
or a politician. This lack of diplomacy on the part of these 
‘guardians of India resulted in the downfall of Hindu India. 

The most striking feature about these Rajput kingdoms 
was that they were at constant war with one another and so 
did not present a united front to the foreign invaders from 
the north-west of India. This disunity among them paved 
the way for Muslim conquest. 

We shall now take up the history of the kingdoms which 
sprang up in India after the collapse of Harsha's empire. 
They were all swept away by the Mohammadans. 

The Kingdom of Kashmir. The history of Kashmir is 
accurately known to us as we are fortunate in having a 
valuable historical work, Rajtarangini by Kalhan. Kashmir 
was included in the Rlauryan and Kushan empires. The 
empire of Harsha did not include it. During the period 
under discussion, four dynasties of kings ruled over Kashmir 
viz.^ (z) the Karkotaka dynasty from 601 to 855 A.D., (it) 
the Utpala dynasty from 855 to 939 A.D., (liz) the Gupta 
dynasty from 939 to 1003 A.D. and (tv) the Lohara dynasty 
from 1003 to 1171 A.D. 

Durlabhavardhana, Pratapaditya and Lahtaditya-muktSpida 
were the most important kings of the Karkotaka dynasty. 
It was in the reign of Durlabhavardhana that the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan-Chwang visited Kashmir. Lalitaditya was 
the most powerful king of the dynasty, under whom Kashmir 
became the strongest kingdom in northern India. He was 
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‘eager for conquests and passed his life chiefly on expeditions. 
In alliance with Yasovarman of Kanauj he defeated the 
Tibetans. He sent an embassy to China. He is said to have 
defeated the famous king Yasovarman of Kanauj. This 
encouraged him so much that he led his army successfully 
from one campaign to another. He conquered Magadha, 
Kamrupa, Kalmga, ilahva, and Gujrat. Even the Arabs of 
Sindh suffered defeat at his hands. These conquests added 
much to the prestige of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

He was a great builder. Many monasteries, temples and 
images of gods were constructed in his reign. The famous 
Martanda temple dedicated to Sun-god was built by him. 
The rums of this temple are “ the most striking remains 
that have survived of the ancient architecture of Kashmir.” 
He was succeeded by weak kings who could not maintain 
the glory of the dynasty. Kashmir was famous as a centre of 
Sanskrit learning. It became Buddhist in the beginning but 
later on Buddhism was supplanted by Hinduism. 

The most important rulers of the Utpala dynasty were 
Avantivarman, Shankar varman, and Queen Sugandha. These 
sovereigns retained the wide dominions of their predecessors. 

The most prominent sovereigns of the Gupta dynasty were 
Kshemagupta and his wife Queen Didda. During the period 
that this dynasty "was in power the extent of the kingdom of 
Kashmir shrunk considerably. It was now limited to 
Kashmir valley. On her death in 1003 A.D. Queen Didda 
left the kingdom to Sangramaraja, one of her relations on 
the maternal side. 

The dynasty established by Sangramaraja is known by 
the name of Dohara dynasty. It was in the reign of Sangra- 
maraja that Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded Kashmir and was 
repulsed. 

The Punjab. Very little is known about the history of 
the Punjab during the period under review. According to 
the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chwang in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. modern Kabul, Jalalabad, Ghazni, 
Peshawar, Swat, Kohat, Bannu and Wazinstan were under 
the rule of Kshatri^^a kings who were known as Sahi kings. 
At this time northern Punjab was under the kings of Kash- 
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mir and the Central Punjab was ruled by the Takki or 
Thakuri people with Sialkot as their capital, llultan and 
Sindh were under the rule of Chach dynasty. Kangra and 
Jullundur formed a separate kingdom. The history of the 
Punjab continued like this till a Brahmanic dynasty was 
founded by Kamaluka w’ho established a very strong kingdom 
m the Punjab. Its capital was at Bhatinda. The most 
important kings of this djmasty were Jaipala, Anandapala 
and Tiilochanpala who offered a stout resistance to the 
Muslim invaders. 

Kanauj. In the beginning of the eighth century Kanauj 
rose into power under a mighty king Yasovarman. He was 
a great conqueror. He is said to have defeated the king of 
Bengal, and subdued the whole of Rajputana. In alliance 
wdth Lahtaditya of Kashmir he defeated the Tibetans. He 
maintained diplomatic relations with the Chinese emperor. 
Yasovarman ruled till about 740 A.D. when hostilities broke 
out between him and his former ally, resulting in the defeat 
and death of Yasovarman. 

He was not only a great conqueror but also a patron of 
men of letters. Bhavabhufi, the well-known Sanskrit play- 
wright and the author of Malafimadhava adorned his court. 
Other poets of lesser renown also lived in his court, among 
whom Vakpati \vas conspicuous. “This poet sought to 
immortalize his patron king by describing his exploits in a 
prakrit poem of unusual merit Gandavaha or ‘ the slaying cf 
the king of Gauda.’ *' 

The Gurjar-Pratiharas. The early history of Gurjaras 
IS quiie obscure. They were probably allied to Huns and 
entered India with them. Two towns in the Punjab, namely, 
Gujrat and Gujranwala probably mark the successive stages 
of their advance through the Punjab. They set up a very 
powerful kingdom in South Rajputana, between the Sutlej 
river and the Aravalli hills. They established their capital 
at Bhinmal near Mount Abu. The ruling family belonged 
to the Pratihara clan of the Gurjar tribe and therefore the 
line of kings is known as the Gurjara- Pratihara. About a 
century after their settlement in Rajputana, they were 
threatened by the Arabs who had occupied Multan and Sindh. 

^ R. C, Majumdar : Ancient Indian History and Civilisation, p. 350, * 
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But the tide of the Arabs was successfully checked by 
Naghabhatta, the valiaut ruler of Guriara-Pratihara kingdom. 
In the 9th and 10th centuries, the Gurjara-Pratiharas had 
become one of the leading powers of India, the other two 
powers being the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas 
of Deccan. Vatsaraja, the next important ruler of this 
dynasty, who came to the throne in 783 A.D. laid the 
foundations of the future greatness of this dynasty. He 
consolidated his empire by extensive conquests in northern 
India. He is said to have won a glorious victory over the 
rising power of the Palas of Bengal. His reign saw the 
beginning of the triangular struggle for the supremacy of 
northern India among the three leading powers of the age. 
It seems that later on in the reign of Vatsaraja, the 
Rashtrakutas under Dhruva won a complete triumph over 
the Palas of Bengal and over the Gurjar-Pratiharas. 

Nagabhata II, the son and successor of Vatsaraja restored 
the fallen fortunes of the family and laid the foundations of 
Imperial Gurjar-Pratihara dynasty. He conquered Kanauj, 
Sind, Andhra and Kalinga. He came into conflict with the 
Palas of Bengal over whom he won a great victory. He 
shifted his capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj where his 
successors ruled for many generations. While Nagabhata 
was thus rejoicing, his enemy Dharampal of Bengal sought 
the help of Govind III of Rashtrakutas. Govind III marched 
against Nagabhata and routed his forces. Nagabhata fled 
from the battlefield and was never heard of again. Govind III 
was not left free to enjoy his conquests. Internal dissensions 
broke out which kept him engaged at home and left the 
Palas and Gurjaras free to fight among themselves. 

Bhoja, the most important ruler of this dynasty and the 
hero of many an Indian legend ascended the throne in or 
about 843 A.D. Kanauj under him revived its former glory 
and became the premier city of northern India. At first 
Bhoja was unsuccessful in his conflicts with the Rashtra- 
kutas and the Palas. Later on with the asssistance of the 
Chedi princes he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Pala 
rivals. His dominions included the whole of northern India 
except Kashmir, Sind, Magadha, Bengal and Chedi. He 
enjoyed the undisturbed possession of this vast empire till 
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890 x\.D,, when he died. Mahendrapal was his son and 
successor undei wdiom the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom 
reached its high-water mark of glory. His teacher was the 
poet Rajshekhar w’ho is the author of many books, the most 
famous being his Karpuramaujari in Prakrit. 

An Arab traveller, Al-Masudi. who visited India in about 
915 A.D. gives us a glimpse of the prosperity of the Pratihara 
empire For the maintenance of peace and order m the 
country, a huge standing army was kept by the state. 

The successors of Mahendrapal w^ere weak and so the rest 
of the history of the Pratihara kingdom is but the story of 
its rapid decline. Kanauj was conquered by the Rashtrakutas 
under Indra III. Later on Mahipala attempted to retrieve 
the glory of this dynasty but it ne\er recovered completely 
from the blow struck by the Rashtrakutas. 

Kanauj under the Gharwars. At Kanauj the Pratihaias 
were succeeded by the Gharw’ar tribe which continued to rule 
till 1194 A.D. W’hen Kanauj fell before the arms of Moham- 
mad Ghon, The founder of the greatness of this dynasty 
w’as Chandradeva whose grandson Govmdchandra ruled at 
Kanauj from 1104 to 1155 A.D. Jaichandra, the grandson 
of Govmdchadra is w’ell-known in history for his jealousy 
of Prithviraj Chauhan of Ajmer. There was deep-rooted 
hostility betw'een Jaichandand Prithviraj. A passing reference 
may be made here to Sanjokta's svvayamwara which deepened 
the enmity betw'een the two houses. Pnthviraja forcibly took 
Sanjokta away and made her his queen. This hostility 
between the two houses facilitated the task of the Moham- 
madan invader, Mohammad Ghon. Jai Chand did not join the 
confederacy of the Hindu Rajas, organised by Pnthviraja 
who w^as able to rout the armies of Mohammad in the first 
battle of Tarain. Next year the tables were turned and the 
loser m the first war became the victor. Pnthviraja lost the 
day and w^as killed by the invaders. After defeating Pnthvi- 
raja Mohammad Ghon fell upon Kanauj and conquered it. 
Jaichand w’as killed and Kanauj w^as annexed to the Muslim 
dominions. Thus ended the glory of Kanauj. Next came 
the Chandellas of Mahoba who began to rule at Kanauj. 

Chauhans of Ajmer. The Chauhan (Chahamanas) Rajputs 
belonged to Sambhar in Rajputana W’hence they came to 
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Ajmer. After the overthrow of the Pratiharas in the 11th 
century, the kings of Ajmer began to enhance their power 
and tried to attain an imperial position. There are many 
inscriptions which gi\e us a long list of Chauhan rulers at 
Ajmer. The most important kings of this dynasty were 
Nanak Rai, Veesaldeva, Someshwara and Pnthviraja. 
Veesaldeva was the real founder of the greatness of the 
Chauhan power. He is said to have wrested Delhi from a 
Tomara chief. He was succeeded by his brother Someshvara 
whose son Pnthviraja was the greatest king of the dynasty. 
The Chauhan power reached its climax under Pnthviraja, 
also known as Rai Pithora. Pnthviraja was the last Hindu 
emperor of Northern India and so occupies a unique place in 
Indian history. He has been immortalised by his court-poet 
Chand Bardai who wrote his biography, Prtthvtraja Raso 
His memory has been preserved in popular legends and 
ballads. He defeated the Chandellas and captured their 
fortress of Mahoba in 1182 A- D. We have already referred 
to the hostility between Prithviraj and Jai Chand, which 
paved the way for the downfall of Hindu India. The real 
fame of Prithviraj rests upon the battles that he fought 
against Mohammad Ghori. He inflicted a severe defeat upon 
Mohammad Ghori, in the first battle of Tarain in 1191 but a 
year after he was defeated on the same battle field and was 
slain. His death is shrouded in mystery. According to one 
account he was taken prisoner to Ghor but according to 
another account he was killed in the battle. With his death 
ended the glory of Hindu India. 

The Kingdom of Bengal. The history of Bengal and 
Behar, alter the break-up of Harsha’s empire is quite obscure. 
According to Bengal tradition a king Adisura ruled at 
Laksman Vati and revived the glory of Hinduism. His death 
was followed by anarchy and disorder in Bengal. Then the 
local chiefs elected one Gopala, as the ruler of the country 
who founded the well-known Pala dynasty of Bengal which 
flourished for more than four centuries. 

Dharampala, the son of Gopala, was the real founder ol the 
greatness of the Pala dynasty. He defeated the king of 
Kanauj and held a great assembly there. He extended liberal 
patronage to Buddhism and founded the great monastery and 
university of Vikramashila. 
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Dharampala was succeeded bj hi? son Devapala who ruled 
for about 38 years. He is regarded as the most powerful 
ruler of this dynash. His conquests of Huns, Gurjaras, 
Utkala, Kamrupa and Dra\idas made him the undisputed 
master of Northern India. The fame of his glory reached 
the Indian colonies in the East Indies. The king of Sumatra 
built a Buddhist monastery at Nalanda during his reign. He 
appears to be a mar\ ellous builder himselt and the sculpture 
of his times seems to have been of a high order. Dhiman 
and Bitpalo were the two well-known artists of his timts. 
With the death of Dev apala ended the glory of the Pala 
dynasty. 

The successors of Dev apala were weaklings. The glory of 
the dynasty was restored to some extent by Mahipala the 
ninth king of thedvnastv. His successor sent to Tibet a 
mission led by Atisa. After this a part of Bengal was occupied 
by a new dynasty called Senas w'ho w'ere probably Brahmans 
from the south. Their rise and growth was the result of the 
Chola invasion of the North. 

The Sena dynasty of Bengal w’as founded by Samanta Sena 
who came from the South. Samanta Sena and his successor 
Vijaya Sena were very powerful rulers. 

Vijaya Sena’s successor was his son Ballal Sena who 
reorganised the caste system of Bengal. He tried to spread 
Tantric Hinduism by sending several missions to distant parts 
of the country. His son and successor w’as Lakshman Sena 
who was the last of the Sena kings of Bengal. The Sena 
power was crushed in 119^ A. D. by ^Mohammad the son of 
Bakhtiyar Khilji. 

The Chandellas of Bundhelkhand. Bundelkhand, the 
territory between the Jamna and the Narbada, lies partly in 
the United Provinces and partly in Central Provinces. The 
Chandellas, probably were the descendants of Gonds. Their 
history before the ninth centuiy is quite obscure. 

It was m 831 A. D., that the chief of Chandellas Naunuka 
defeated the king of Pratiharas and became master of the 
southern parts of Jejakabhukti or Bundelkhand. They 
advanced forward gradually and in the course of time reached 
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the Jamna. The decline of the Pratihara kingdom gave them 
an opportunity to declare their independence. Yasovarman 
raised the prestige of the dynasty by defeating Devapal of 
Kanauj and seizing an image of Vishnu from him. He also 
conquered Kalanjara which became the stronghold of his 
empire. 

The Chandella power grew rapidly under his son and 
successoi Dhanga who extended his dominions to the Jamna 
in the north and Gwahoi in the north-west. He constructed 
many temples in Bundelkhand. He joined the confederacy 
against Subuktagin who was successful in crushing it. He 
w'as succeeded by Ganda 'who joined Anandapal against 
Mahmud of Ghaznavi. Unfortunately they suffered a 
defeat. The next important king was Kirtivarman w’ho 
restored the power of the Chandella dynasty. He 'won a 
great victory over Karamdeva, the king of Chedi. He 'W’as 
not only a great conqueror but a patron of letters. The 
drama of Prabodhchandrodaya (Rise of the Moon of Intellect) 
W’as staged in his reign. He constructed a huge lake 
m the Mahoba hills. Parmardi or Parmal, the last independ- 
ent ruler of the Chandellas, -w^as defeated by Prithviraja. 
Kutab-ud-Din Aibek seized the fortress of Kalanjara. The 
history of this dynasty after him is obscure. 

The Chandella kings are known as great builders. They 
are said to have built several caves, gigantic embankments 
and beautiful temples some of which still exist at Khajurabo. 

The Pramaras of Mal'wa. The Pramara Rajputs, 
probably, were the descendants of some foreign tribe. The 
founder of the Pramara power m Malw’a was one Upendra 
or Krishnaraja. Its glory and power increased considerably 
under Munja, a great warrior and scholar. He is said to 
have defeated the Chalukya King Taila II six times though 
Munja was captured and slain when he attacked for the 
seventh time. 

The greatest king of this dynasty was his nephew Raja 
Bhoja who ruled from 1018 to 1060. He has been immorta- 
lised by numerous Indian legends. “ Popular tradition has 
invested him with all the qualities of an ideal king and even 
to-day the name of Bhoja stands for all that is good and great 
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in an Indian king. ” He was a great scholar of Sanskrit and 
a remarkable patron of learned men. Like Harsha and 
Samudragupta he was a versatile genius. He erected se^eral 
buildings at Dharnagari, his capital, He is said to ha\e con- 
structed m Bhopal a lake called Bhojapur lake. In 1060 
he was defeated and slam by the combined forces of Chedi 
and Guirat. With him departed the greatness of his dynasty 
though it continued as a local power for another centurv 
or so. 

The Kingdom of Chedi. It was situated in the southern 
part of the territory between the Jan'»na and the Xarbada. 
It rose into power under the Kalachuii dynasty whose history 
can be traced back to the thud century A. D. One of its 
important rulers was Gange\de\a whose aim was to found a 
permanent kingdom m northern India. His son and successor 
Karamdeva maintained the honour of the d\nabt\. In 
alliance with Bhima the king of Gujrat, Karamde\a defeated 
lihoja of Malwa but the Chandella king Kirti\arman 
scored a Mctory over him. The end of the dynast} is quite 
obscure. 

Nepal. It IS quite interesting to note that Nepal is the 
only kingdom of ancient India which has maintained its 
independence till to-daj . At present the kingdom of Nepal 
extends from Sikkim to Kumaon and is nearly ii\ e hundred 
miles m length. The old kingdom of Nepal was not so 
extensive. It was a link between India and Tibet. The 
early history of Nepal is quite obscure. The real history of 
Nepal begins when it was conquered by the Lichcha\ib. 
The> acknowledged the suzerainty of Asoka. We ha\e 
already related m some previous chapter that a Lichcha\i 
princess was married to Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty 
and Samudragupta was proud of this matrimonial alliance. 
The Lichchavis acknowledged the suzerainty of Samudra- 
gupta. In the seventh centuiy^ Nepal came under the rule 
of Tibet. For nearly half a century the Tibetan kings conti- 
nued to exercise their sovereignty over it. After that it was 
reconquered by the Lichchavis. Gurkhas, the ruling dynasty 
of to-day claim to have descended from a Rajput tribe which 
occupied it in the eighteenth century. 
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Nepal turned Buddhist in the times of Asoka but gradually 
Hinduism by its mysterious process absorbed Buddhism, 
The Nepal art is closely related to the Tibetan art. Nepal 
has contributed much to Indian literature. 

The Kingdom of Kamrupa (Assam). The old kingdom 
of Kamrupa which roughly corresponds wuh modern Assam 
remained outside the sphere of Indian politics. It was not 
included in the Mauryan dominions. It acknowledged ’ the 
suzerainty of Samudragupta. In the times of Harsha 
Bhaskarvarmana, the king of Assam, accepted Harsha as his 
overlord and attended the assemblies at Kanauj and Prayaga 
The Chinese traveller Hieun-Tsang on receiving an invita- 
tion from the king of Assam, paid a visit to that state. 
Hinduism was predominant there and Buddhism was practi- 
cally unknown. After the death of Harsha, a foreign dynasty 
founded by Salastambha began to rule there. This dynasty 
was successful m maintaining its power for more than three 
centuries. Even the Muslim invaders failed to conquer it. 

Kamrupa was the meeting place of Indian and Chinese 
ideas. A strange form of Hinduism, known as Shaktism, 
developed there. The most well-known temple of the 
Shaktas is situated at Kamakiya. 

The Kingdom of Tibet. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries Tibet was a very powerful kingdom and formed 
the link between India and China. After the death of 
Harsha, the Tibetans conquered Nepal and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the ruler who had seized the throne of Harsha. 
One of the most celebrated kings of Tibet was Gampo who had 
married a Nepalese as well as a Chinese princess. The 
influence of these princesses resulted in the spread of Buddhism 
in his kingdom. He is said to have established the well- 
known town of Lhasa. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1, Give a brief account of the rise and growth of Rajput power m 
ludiz. 

5^2, Write a short note on the political condition of India, after the 
collapse of Harsha’ s empire. 

J 3. Write short notes on — 
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SOUTHERN INDIA KINGDOMS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 

The word Deccan is a corrupt form of the banskrit word. 

■ Dakshina ’ which implies the whole of the territorj- south of 
the Narbada as fai as Cape Comorin. Historically, the term 
Deccan has a limited sense and refers only . to the territory 
between the Narbada and the Krishna rners. This tract of 
land IS sometimes called the Deccan plateau. This reeky 
and dry tableland watered by three rivers, the Goda\ari and 
the Krishna and the Tungabhudra, is the home of Dravidian 
civilization. The territory to the south of the Krishna and 
Tungabhudra rivers and extending to Cape Comorin forms 
the Tamil country and is sometimes called the Far South. 

“ In south India, as in the north, the downfall of an imperial 
dynasty almost inevitably gave a fresh lease of Lfe to the 
independent provincial powers.” After the overthrow of the 
Andhras, the Deccan plateau as well as the Far South saw 
the rise of a number of petty kingdoms. For several cen- 
turies the whole country south of the Narbada was parcelled 
out into several principalities. We shall refer briefly to more 
important among them. 

The Vakatakas. The \'akatakas rose into power in the 
beginning of the fourth century and continued to rule greater 
part of Central India for more than two centuries. The 
various inscriptions have furnished to us the names cf eight 
rulers of this dynasty. The founder of the dynasty was the 
Maharaja Pravarasena I who was a very powerful monarch 
and who performed the horse-sacrifice. The fourth king of 
this dynasty, Rudrasena II, married Prabhavati, the daughter 
of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. This matrimonial alliance 
shows that in the fifth century A.D. the \'akatakas were a 
very powerful dynasty so that its alliance was even sought by 
the Gupta emperor, Harisena, the last king of this dj nasty 
was a great conqueror and lover of art. He is said to have 
conquered Avanti, Kalinga, Kosaia, Kuntala, Tnkuta, Lata 
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and Andhra countries. Several monuments in Central India 
and some of the ca\es at Ajanta are attributed to them. 

The Kadambas. From the third to the sixth century 
A.D., the northern districts of Mysore, known as Kanara 
were under the rule of the Kadambas. Then capital was at 
Banawasi known also as Vajayanti, Although Brahmanas, 
they were great patrons of Jainism. The most striking 
feature about them is that they were at war with the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of the Pallavas and the Gangas. In the 
sixth century the southern parts of their empire passed into 
the hands of the Gangas and the northern parts were occupied 
by the Chalukyas. 

The Gangas. The importance of the Gangas lies in the 
fact that it governed great part of Mysoie from the 2nd to the 
] 3 th century. Some of its kings, like the Kadamba sove- 
reigns were great patrons of Buddhism. ‘The colossal statue 
of Gomata, 56 feet m height, wrought out of a block of 
gneiss on the top of an eminence at Shravana Belgola and 
justly described as being unrivalled in India for daring con- 
ception and gigantic dimensions, was executed in the 10th 
century by a minister of a Ganga monarch.’ 

The Chalukyas. In the middle of the sixth century 
A*D., a new dynasty known as the Chalukyas, rose into 
power *in the Deccan plateau. The Chalukyas, probably were 
Rajputs of foreign origin. The founder of the dynasty was 
Pulakesm I who carved out a petty kingdom around 
V^tapipiira (Badami) which later on became its capital. 
He IS said to have performed the asvamedha sacntice. He 
was succeeded by his two sons who ruled m succession and 
made extensive conquests. 

Pulakesm II, the grandson of Pulakesm I was the greatest 
king of the early Chalukyas and enjoyed a glorious reign 
from 608 to 642 A.D. He was a contemporary of Harsha, like 
whom he was a mighty conqueror. His position in the south 
was like that of Harsha m the north. His fame rests on 
his victory over Harsha when the latter invaded Deccan. By 
this victory he checked Harshas’s advance towards Deccan. 
He conquered all the petty states of the South and established 
an extensive empire. He subdued the Gurjaras, the Kosalas, 
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the Kalingas, the Pallavas and the Cholas. His brother 
founded the eastern Chalukya dynasty. 

These victories left Pulakesin II an undisputed master of 
an extensive kingdom. His reputation travelled beyond the 
Indian borders as he appears to have had diplomatic relations 
with the Persian monarch, Khusru-II. In 641 A.D., when 
the Chalukya power had reached its high- water-mark under 
Pulakesin II, Hieun Tsang the Chinese pilgrim paid a visit 
to his capital. The power and virtues of Pulakesin II and 
the loyalty and heroism of the people made a deep impression 
on the mind of the traveller. 

The last days of Pulakesin II were very dark. The 
Pallavas who had been defeated by Pulakesin II in the 
earlier part of his reign had recovered their power by 642 
A. D. Their chief Narsmhavarman, eager to avenge their 
dishonour, attacked Pulakesin II who was killed m the battle. 
The Chalukya empire lay prostrate at the feet of the enemy 
and was given up to plunder for several days. The struggle 
with the Pallavas continued with varying fortune till the end 
of the dynasty. The last Chalukya ruler Kirtivarman II, 
was o\erthrown m 753 A. D. by the Rastrakuta chief 
Dantidurga. Thus ended the glory and greatness of the 
mam branch of the Chalukyas. The supremacy in the south 
passed into the hands of the Rastrakutas. 

The rulers of the Chalukya dynasty were Hindus of a 
liberal type. They were not fanatical but extended toleration 
to other religions. Many temples were constructed during 
this period. Some idea may be formed of the sculpture of 
the times by looking at the caves at Badami. 

The Rashtrakutas. The Rashtrakutas appear to be a 
Rajput class of indigenous origin. They were mere local 
rulers *in Maharashtra till their king Dantidurga defeated the 
Chalukya king, Kirtivarman II, and obtained paramount 
sovereignty in the Deccan. Dantidurga occupied all the 
territory held by the Chalukyas. He died childless and was 
succeeded by his uncle Krishnaraja I in 760 A. D. Krishna I 
was the real founder of the greatness of the Rashtrakutas. 
He consolidated his empire and made many fresh conquests. 
His reign is memorable for the rock-cut temple of Kailgsb 
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at Ellora, one of the most marvellous works ever accomplished 
by man. Towards the close of the eighth century the political 
supremacy of India was divided among three great powers 
VIZ., the Palas of Bengal, the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the 
Rastrakutas of Deccan. The Rashtrakutas made a bid for 
the supremacy of the north. 

Krishna I was succeeded by Govind II, w'ho was deposed 
by his younger brother Dhruva. The accession of Dhruva 
marked a new epoch in the history of the Rastrakutas. 
Dhruva was successful in establishing the supremacy of the 
Rastrakutas in the north by defeating the Pratiharas as well 
as the Palas. He was succeeded by his son Govind III, who 
had to neglect his power in Northern India in the beginning 
as revolts in his own kingdom needed immediate attention. 
By 807 A. D. he had settled the affairs in his own dominions 
and so led an expedition to the north. He inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Pratihara ruler Nagabhata. Thus 
the Rastrakutas were supreme in the whole of India for 'some 
time. 

The next king w'as Amoghavarsha who ruled for 62 years 
from 815 to 877 A. D. He was one of the most well known 
kings of his dynasty and enjoyed one of the longest reigns 
recorded in history. He was a great patron of Jainism which 
was making rapid progress in Deccan. The mainstay of his 
kingdom was a strong army which was regularly paid. His 
relations with the Arabs in Sind were quite friendly. Sulaiman, 
an Arab merchant, who paid a visit to his kingdom considered 
him one of the most powerful rulers of the world. His 
successors were very weak and so the Rastrakuta power 
gradually declined. The last king of the Rashtrakutas was 
overthrown by Taila II, the founder of the new Chalukya 
dynasty of Kalyana. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyana. Taila II, who destroyed 
the power of the Rastrakutas founded the new Chalukya 
dynasty, also known as the Chalukyas of Kalyana. They 
are so called because their capital was at Kalyana, modern 
Kalyana in Nizam’s dominions. The new Chalukya dynasty 
appeats to have been connected with the earlier Chalukyas. 
The rulers of this dynasty were engaged m constant wars 
with their neighbours, Taila II was a great conqueror. He 
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conquered Mahva, Chedi and defeated Munja the Pramara 
king. The next important king of this dynasty was 
Someshwarj whose conquests extended from Dhara in the 
north-west to Kanchi in the south. He defeated and killed 
the Chola king at the battle of Kappam. 

The most important king of this dynasty was Vikramanaka 
or Vikramaditya who enjoyed a glorious reign of fifty years 
from 1076 to 1TJ6 A. D. His arms triumphed over Malwa, 
Kalinga, Vanga, Gurjar and Chera. He extended liberal 
patronage to learned people, the most prominent among whom 
were Bilhana, the historian of his reign and Vijnanesht'ara, 
the great exponent of Hindu Law and the author of 
the famous book Mitakshara, After his death began the 
rapid decline of the power of the Chalukyas. 

The supremacy of the Deccan now passed in to the hands of 
Yadavas of Devagiri and their kinsmen, Hoysalas of Dwara- 
samudra. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri. The 'iadavas and their 
kinsmen the Hoysalas were the last Hindu powers that arose 
in the Deccan before Muslim invasions. The Yadavas founded 
their power at Devagiri or modern Daulatabad and the Hoy- 
salas established their power at Dvarsamudra m Mysore. 
The Yadavas claimed descent from the Yadava family of the 
Epics. They were descendants of the feudatory nobles of 
the Chalukya Dynasty. Towards the close of the 12th 
century they were the rivals of Hoysalas for the supremacy 
of the Deccan. The first notable king of this dynasty was 
Bhillama who was defeated and slam by the Hoysala Chief 
m 1191 A.D. The greatest king of the dynasty was Singhana 
who defeated the Hoysalas and re-acquired the territory which 
his grandfather had lost to them Thus he gained the undis- 
puted mastery of the South. He made extensive conquests 
in the north as well. He conquered Malwa, Gujrat, Mathura 
and Kasi. He is said to have defeated even some ^loham- 
madan ruler as well as the Kadambas and Pandyas of the 
South. His kingdom rivalled the glories of the Rashtrakutas 
and the Chalukyas. 

The Yadavas were crushed by the Mohammadans. In 
1294 Ala-ud-Din Khilji attacked the Yadava kingdom and 
forced its king to pay tribute to him. In 1309, the last 
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independent king ot the dynasty agreed to be a feudatory of 
the Sultan. His son-in-law Harpala attempted a revolt but 
was caught and executed. With his death ended the glory 
and greatness of the Yadavas. The well known Sanskrit 
scholar Hemadri lived m the reign of Ramchandra. 

The Hoysalas. Vishnu vardhana, also known as Bittiga 
was the founder of the Hoysala power in Dwarsa mudra. 
He IS mainly remembered for the part he played in the 
religious life of Southern India as well as for his enlightened 
patronage of architecture and sculpture. At first he extended 
his patronage to Jainism but later on he became a Vaishna- 
vite due to the teaching of Ramanuja, the well known 
Vaishnavite teacher. He took the name of Vishnu vardhana. 
Beautiful temples were constructed under his patronage. An 
idea can be formed of his prowess from his conquests over 
the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas. His grandson Vir 
Ballala laid the foundations ot the supremacy of the Hoysalas 
in the south- He is said to have scored a victory over the 
Yadavas. 

The Hoysalas also, met with a very inglorious end. Their 
power was crushed by Mahk Kafur, the general of Alauddin 
Khilji, in 1310, 

Vishnuvardhana and his successors were remarkable patrons 
of art which was inspired by their religious zeal. The style 
employed in the construction of the temples was different 
from the Jain art Thus their dynasty founded a new style 
of architecture, known as the Hoysala school of arf. “ It Is 
characterised by a richly carved base or pinth supporting the 
temple, which is polygonal, star-shaped in plan and roofed by 
a low pyramidal tower, often surmounted by a vase-shaped 
ornament.” 

The Kingdoms of the Far South. The Far South or 
the Tamil land comprised the three Tamil states, vfjs,, the 
kingdoms of the Pandyas, Cholas and the Cheras. Though 
the edicts of Asoka make a mention of these states, yet their 
history remains obscure till we come to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

The Pallavas. After the decline of the Andhra power in 
the third century A.D, the Pallavas gradually established 




